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PREFACE. 



It is not without some little anxiety and trepidation 
that I, f» U.e ibst ti:ue m my o^^ . studl, ™>. 
ture to address myself to a foreign public, and clothe 
my ideas in a foreign tongue ; nor is it without consider- 
able difl&dence in my own powers that I have chosen to 
do so on a subject which, however interesting it is on 
account of its novelty and its historical significance, has 
brought me fece to face with difficulties, and a range of 
scholarship and speculation, which, as in the presence of a 
foolhardy enterprise, have more than once given me pause. 
If, however, notwithstanding these incessant fears of mine, 
and the caution they so naturally inspire, I have, from 
other considerations, suffered myself to be hurried away 
into statements which may appear crude or inconclusive, 
I cast myself at the outset on the kindness of my readers, 
and respectfully bespeak their indulgent regards. The 
essential defect of this book will, without doubt, lie in its 
incompleteness. Of this I am myself all too sensibly con- 
scious ; but. I trust that the reader will be kind enough to 
attribute this defect to the impatience of the author, and 
not to anything inherent in the work itself, which, 
if owing to ite modest proportions and imperfect construc- 
tion, it offers little in itself, does, if I do not deceive 
myself, nevertheless supply a secure enough framework 
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upon which others may hereafter weave a stronger, mora 
compact, and more comprehensive history of comparative 
mythology. I am well aware that mythical and legend- 
aiy lore could oflfer me ten or twenty times as much 
material as I have here elaborated, which I might, with 
more leisure-time and more exemplary patience, have 
collected, examined, sifted, and sorted, so that when I had 
come to the end — ^which, however, is perhaps infinite — of 
my work, my humble octavo volume would have pro- 
bably assumed the respectable proportions of a colossal 
folio ; and that I might, in many instances, have improved 
the arrangement, filled up gaps, demonstrated better the 
validity of certain hypotheses, which, as it is, may seem 
to be built upon air, and have perhaps even modified 
some secondary hypotheses by new materials of conjec- 
ture. But the fear, which is always present to the student, 
that his life may come to an end before he can complete 
his last and naturaUy most cherished design, obliged me, 
at whatever hazard to myself, to hasten the progress of 
my work, like the son of the fabled hero, who grew, not 
year by year, but day by day and hour by hour. 

And this slender product of the talent and researches 
of an Italian, which a well-deserving English publisher 
has been good enough to honour with his confidence, 
while it may possibly throw a ray of light here and there 
upon a field which is almost unexplored, will too often 
seem like the essay of a precocious youlii, and betray too 
obviously an insuflSicient maturity. It was, however, 
almost impossible, from the novelty of the undertaking, 
to escape being seduced into imknown bypaths, and 
being tempted at times to make an over-hasty observa- 
tion ; yet I am sustained by a lively confidence that the 
book may help its reader to understand the great historical 
principle which presides over and regulates the develop- 
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ment of zoological mythology, from its primary formation 
up to its more recent traditional forms, and may also 
demonstrate, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the neces- 
sity of henceforward connecting in one study that which 
is properly called mythology, with aU the immense popular 
traditional lore, edited and inedited, which is contained 
in poems, legends, songs, popular tales, proverbs, and 
superstitious beliefs. 

It is by no means true that the ancient systems of 
mythology have ceased to exist; they have only been 
difiused and transformed. The nomen is changed, the 
numen remains. Its splendour is diminished because it 
has lost its celestial reference and significance, because it 
has become more earthly ; but its vitality is stiU enor- 
mous. One can almost say of the gods, as of the relics of 
saints in the Roman Calliolic Church, that the more they 
are divided, the more they multiply. They stiU feast 
upon the ambrosia which has made them immortal, but 
not in heaven alone ; for as they minister to us, so we 
give them day by day the bread of life ; and this earthly 
ambrosia, this immortal nourishment of the gods, is the 
mystery with which the fancy delights to envelop them, 
invested with which, they seem solemn and terrible 
to the unscientific minds of the people. Nothing clings 
more to the earth, nothing is more vegetative, than a 
superstition. A scientific truth requires .years and some- 
times centuries of demonstration before it can obtain for 
itself general acceptance, and, rather than suffer martyr- 
dom, its defender will generally prefer to succumb to 
the infamous papal motto of " Laudabiliter se subjecit ; *' 
. but an error that is founded upon a sense of the super- 
natural does not need the electric wires to flash it from 
heart to heart and awaken a response in the credulous 
world; while the ponderous dialectics of an entire 
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army of rationalists will not thereafter suffice to dis- 
lodge it 

Since, then, the ancient myths still exist, altiiough only 
in a fragmentary shape, in the popular traditions of 
Em-ope, these fragments, connected together, offer a 
precious material for comparison with the ancient forms, 
which the genius of poets and artists has coloured, but 
which could not be easily interpreted without the aid of 
the remaining traditions. The ancient myth often gives 
us the germ of many existing traditions, and, in the 
same manner, existing legends resolve the enigma of 
more than one ancient celestial personification. Their 
relation to each other is almost immediate, and the 
demonstration of this is the precise object of tiie science 
in the interest of which I now offer my first modest 
contribution. 

As, in the history of the Indo-European languages, 
Sanskrit serves as the starting-point, having more than 
any other language preserved its primitive elementary 
characters, so, in the complex history of mythology, it is 
the ancient Vedic texts, and especially the RigvedaSy to 
which we must before all refer as the main pivot or axis 
of a comparative study. The undoubted antiquity of 
these literary documents; the spontaneous character of 
their lyrical poetry ; its precedence to all epic and dra- 
matic literature, in which the gods present themselves in 
their second form, that is, in the company of earthly 
heroes and nearer to earth than heaven ; the possibility 
that tiiese texts afford us of making an easy transition 
from celestial phenomena to the divine image ; the 
contemporaneousness, in a word, of song and of mythical 
creation, force us to search in these pages of natural 
poesy for the first notions of Aryan mythology. But as 
it would be unwarrantable to say that Sanskrit contains 
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in itself all the Indo-European forms of language, it 
would be equally rash to assert that the Vedic hymns 
contain all our mythology. In them we only look for 
ancient and authentic proofs to demonstrate how, before 
the dispersion of the Aryans, certain essential myths 
were fo^ed; and the noL or law of development of 
these being proved, it will then be possible to reconstruct 
even the history of those that remain by analogy, and 
by employing the corresponding materials of the various 
l4nl^ Litnires, incig the Hindoo Uteralnire iteelf 
which followed immediately after the Vedic, where we 
find legends and mythical notions which sometimes 
enable us to clear up and complete several obscure Vedic 
passages, as weU as sometimes offer us new myths of 
which none of the Vedic hymns that have come down 
to us preserve any trace. For, bearing in mind the 
duration of the Vedic period, and the extension of the 
territory which, during two thousand years, from the 
foot of the Western Himalayas to the banks of the 
Ganges, was successively occupied by the nations who 
sang the Vedic hymns, the hymns which stiU remain— 
although in llie Migvedas alone they number more than 
a thousand — cannot be called many, and leave us to 
suppose that, in the darkness of ages and in the disorder 
J^o^. many other, must have beea lo^ for ew. 
Nor was every myth set to song ; many were only noted 
and collected as domestic traditions; hence that secret 
science which partly reveals itself to us in the exorcisms 
and the invocations of the Atharvavedas ; hence those 
mythical beliefs which tell of household usages in the 
Gphyds&lrani ; hence the abundance of supplementary 
legends contained in every Brdhmanam of the Ved^, 
and the infinite mass of legends collected together in the 
epic poems, in the P&uranic tales, and by the novelists. 
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AU this abundance of mythical tradition having passed 
into the Hindoo literaturefgives it an especial imJoLnce 
as a means of comparison ; but as, notwithstanding this 
exuberance of legendary literature, many myths have 
disappeared entirely from the Hindoo tradition, we must 
acknowledge that if India, in the history of mythology, 
as well as the Aryan form of speech, represents the field 
richest in elements, and therefore the most precious term 
of comparison, it cannot serve as the sole concentric type 
for all comparison* 

In some respects, the Hellenic mythology, and in others 
the Slavonian, Scandinavian, and German traditions, oflFer 
far clearer evidences, and display far more extensively the 
mythic motive (or original principle), which they possess 
in common with India; in some cases (as akeady re* 
marked with respect to languages), the Indian element 
is absolutely wanting in the myth, whilst the European 
manifesto extra.)rdinaxy vitaUty and expa^ision. It is 
sufficient here to cite the complete epos which formed 
itself in Europe concerning the fox, to which the Indian 
traditions, which prefer to dilate upon the cunning of the 
serpent, assign quite a secondary place. It is true that 
here zoological geography comes in to explain the 
apparent interruption in the series of comparisons, show- 
ing how it was impossible that in the Hindoo legends 
the fox, an animal fax less familiar to those regions, 
should become the highest type of feminine malice ; 
while, for the same reason, the elephant, the giant ape, 
the gigantic turtle, which occupy such an important 
position in the Brfihmanic mythology, could scarcely find 
a place in the mythical legends of Europe, where these 
animals are much less known, and were therefore less 
adapted to retain the ancient mythical image, or to 
modify it But although the various forms of animals 
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are now and then, for geographical reasons, exchanged 
with each other, liie mythical motive upon which they 
are based is the same always and everywhere. Thus the 
different characters, the different necessities and ten- 
dencies of the peoples of whioh our race is composed, 
requiring them to adopt different homes and climates, 
led to this result, among others, that what was loved and 
desired in one place shoidd be feared and dreaded in 
another, and vice versa; that an object should assume 
a divine aspect in one place, which would in another be 
considered demoniacal; but the common basis belong- 
ing to this variety of mythical forms is the observation 
of the same celestial phenomena. Besides this, a myth 
which among one people was almost forgotten, was 
by anollier and kindred one retained in lively recollec- 
tion, and often developed into greater and greater fulness 
of meaning and finish of foruL This difference was due 
partly to the greater or less impression produced on the 
mind by the contemplation of celestial phenomena, partly 
to the different conditions (physical, social, and otherwise) 
to which, from their diverse geographical situations, they 
were severally subject ; still, in the midst of the immense 
variety of forms which any particular myth underwent, 
we can always, without much difficulty, trace out the 
unity of its origin. 

In attempting to describe, in three books, the history 
of the animals of mythology, I do not think it necessary 
to indicate particularly the primitive domain of the myth ; 
for although the first book bears the title of Animals of 
the Earth, the second Animals of the Air, and the third 
Animals of the Water, there is but one general domain 
in which all the animals of mythology are produced, and 
made to enact their respective parts. This domain is 
always the heavens; whilst the time during which the 
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mythical action lasts is subject to many variations, being- 
now the day of twelve hours, now that of twenty-four, 
now the three watches of the night; at one time the 
lunar month of twenty-seven days, at another the solar 
month of thirty ; sometimes the year of twelve solar, and 
sometimes that of thirteen lunar months. The drama of 
mythology has its origin in the sky ; but the sky may be 
either clear or gloomy ; it may be illumined by the sun 
or by the moon ; it may be obscured by the darkness of 
night, or the condensation of its vapours into clouds. 
Again, the dear heavens assume at times the appearance 
of a milky sea ; this milky appearance gives rise to the 
idea of a cow, and hence the most splendid aspects of the 
sky are often represented as herds or flocks. The god 
who causes rain to fall, who, from the highest heaven, 
fertilises the earth, takes the form now of a ram, now of 
a bull ; the lightning that flies like a winged arrow is 
represented now as a bird, now as a winged horse ; and 
thus, one after another, all the shifting phenomena of the 
heavens take the forms of animals, becoming, at length, 
now the hero himself, now the animal that waits upon the 
hero, and without which he would possess no supernatural 
power whatever. In one of the Buddhist legends there 
is a stanza which says — " Even the beasts remember the 
services once rendered them ; and when we implore them, 
they do not desert us, for they know what has hap- 
pened."^ On the other hand, the cloudy or the dark 
sky assumed in the myths the aspect now of a grotto or 
den, now of a stable, now of a tree, a forest, a rock, a 
mountain, an ocean ; and linguistic analysis shows how 
natural such equivocal meanings are ; and these having 
once taken root, it was still more natural to people 
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the grotto with wolves, the stable with sheep, cows, and 
horses, the tree with birds, the forest with deer and wild 
boars, the rock with dragons who keep guard over 
fountains and treasures, the mountain with serpents, the 
ocean with fish and aquatic monsters. In a stanza of a 
Yedic hymn to the gods Indras and Agnis, composed 
with the greatest artistic elegance, the poet sings how 
the two gods fought side by side for a common conquest, 
which takes the different names of cows, waters, regions, 
hght, and ravished dawns/ The Vedic poet gives us, in 
that single stanza, a whole mythical drama, explains it, 
and moreover introduces the mythical personage by name 
in the form of a common noun. 

And the popular tradition of India, even the most re- 
cent, has preserved the understanding of the latent sense 
of the myth, which learned Hindoos would perhaps have 
been unable to comprehend. In the last book of the 
Rdmdyanam^ in which are collected together many 
popular legends relating to the god Vishnus, incarnate 
under the form of E^afi, the monster Edvanas assumes 
the same variety of forms as the dark sky of the Vedds, 
except that of the tiger, which the Vedic texts do not as yet 
expUcitly mention, but which is probably impHed in the 
epithet they frequently employ of wild beast (mrigalj), to 
denote the demoniacal monster. The Rdmdyanam sajB^ 
that the monster with ten faces was seen in the shapes 
of a tiger, a wild boar, a cloud, a mountain, a sea, a tree, 
and in his proper form of a demon. In another song,» 

^ T4 yodhishtam abhi g& indra nunam apah svar ushaso agna ii\}i6hL 
di^a^ svar ushasa indra ditra apo gdi agiie yuvase niyutv&n ; JS^iffv, vL 
60,2. 

' Vy^bro yar^bo ^tmutah parvatah sftgaro drumal^ yaksh&ir d&it- 
tyasyarupi 6i so 'dri^yata da9ananal]i; Rdm, viL 15. 

« BdnL viL 18. 
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we are told how, at the appearance of Edyanas, the 
alarmed gods transformed themselves into animals — 
Indras becoming a peacock, Yamas a crow, Kuveras a 
chameleon, Varunas a swan — and thus escaped the ire 
of the enemy. We shall see that each of these tranafor- 
tions, far from being capricious, was natural and ahnost 
necessary to the several gods, so that in this great 
mythical scene we have in reality only an imaginary 
picture of a grand sunset spectacle. The animal is the 
shadow that follows the hero ; it is his form, his shield. 
When Bdmas sets out on his way to heaven, the bears, 
the monkeys, and all the other animals of his dominions 
follow him ;^ when E^Unas, in the sacred waves of the 
SaxayA, recovers his divine form of Vishnus, even the 
bodies of the animals assume glorious and divine shapes 
in those blessed waters.* In several Slavonic popular 
tales^the Russian in particular— no sooner is the hero 
separated from the animals who chase the beasts of prey, 
from his chase (ahdta), than the charm is broken, and he 
falls an easy prey to the monster. The animal is so 
identified with the hero, that it may often be said to be 
the hero himself; and the popular tales of the Slaves, 
which more than any others have retained the character 
of primitive simplicity, might, instead of a heroic poem, 
in this way supply materials for quite an epos of ftniTnAV 
No wonder, then, that, next to the Indian, I should 
assign the chief place to the Slavonic traditions : the 
language, imagery, belief, and mode of life of the Slavonic 
peasant are still primitive and patriarchal; one could 
almost swear to his having undergone no change for 
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' TiryagyonigaUnAih 6a sarvesh&ih Saray^^e divyaih yapu^ sama- 
kvat; RdvL Tii. 115. 
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three thousand years. I know not whether he will 
always remain so, in the face and in spite of the invasion 
of Western civilisation on Slavonic soil, but the race is 
certainly one of liie most tenacious existing, preserving, 
as it does to this hour, all its primitive rudeness and early 
poetic nature, and that too while it goes on assimilating 
extraneous elements. The communication which, from 
sheer necessity, the Slaves had with the Tataric tribes, 
by no means disturbed the monotony of their original 
habits, nor altered their ancient beliefs. At the most, as 
the Slavonic peasant is greedy of tales, and as battles 
between black monsters and heroes occupy an important 
position in popular log^ds, he gavo the oLes of W. 
or Turks, to the black monsters ; just as the Turks were 
the impersonations of the fiends in the epic poems of 
Persia, and the Saracens ot Turks (often confounded 
with one another) took the place of the black demons in 
the poems of mediaeval France, and the popular tales of 
Greece, Naples, and Spain. Under the same jealous 
^mimus of race, the popular Turkish and Tatar literature 
often transformed the gods and heroes of the Aryans 
into malignant spirits and horrid fiends ; in the same 
way as, through the hatred of caste, the black ones 
(knshn&s), the enemies of Indras (the war-god of the 
V^c period), were elevated to the dignity and invested 
with the attributes of deities during the Brahmanie 
period, during which one of them, their type Krishnas, 
became a highly-venerated god, in opposition to Indras, 
who was now proscribed and persecuted as a demon. 
There are black devils and red devils even in the beliefs 
which are called Christian ; the black, in contrast with 
the red, sometimes bearing the name aad enjoying the 
honours of deity. But, more generally, the red devil 
was represented as a god, and the black one as a demon ; 
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and the black man^ the Turk, the Tatar, or the gipfij 
of the Russian popular tales, the coal-seller, the Soma* 
gnuolo (that is, he who goes into the forest to cut wood), 
and the Saracen of the Italian legends, are all variations 
of the krishnas or the black monster of remote Yedie 
antiquity^. 

It can therefore be affirmed as an indisputable fact, 
that the incursions of the Tatars into Central Europe 
towards the end of the Middle Ages, not only did not 
alter the Slavonic tradition, but rather revived it ; and 
the Tatar, who was himself a great teller of stories, only 
increased the taste of the Slavonic peasant for tales, and 
did not change his legends, nor, consequently, change the 
character of the people to whom those legends belonged. 
Besides, the popular tales of the Tatars do not diflfer 
enough from those of the Aryans to infuse into them 
anything like new blood, or aflfect in any degree their 
radical nature ; on the contrary, the Tatar stories are the 
Aryan tales themselves, or, at most, the Hindoo ones, a 
little modified by a few peculiarities which are speci- 
fically of a Tatar character. 

It is unnecessary that I should insist upon the great 
importance of the Scandinavian and Grerman traditions,, 
after the distinguished labours of learned Grermans, who^ 
for half a century, by the publication of their investi- 
gations, have already created for the use of the student a 
complete literature on the subject. The myths, the 
legends, the nursery tales, the songs, proverbs, and 
popular customs of the Scandinavo-Germanic race have 
had a whole host of faithful expounders and afiectionate 
illustrators, who have scarcely left a single foot un- 
explored of that vast and interesting field of tradition. 

There is a whole mine, however, of mythical wealth 
which, on account of our own carelessness more espe- 
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cially, has remained hitherto unwrought, and that is the 
store of legend which, deep-hidden and far-reaching, is 
still to be dug up j&rom the classic soil of Italy. It is only 
during the last few years that one or two students have 
perceived the existence of this wealth, and taken some 
notice of it ; it will therefore be my care in this com- 
parative study to bring before the reader's attention as 
&r as possible some little of the unknown and un- 
written part of our popular tradition. The result of my 
inquiries will, perhaps, go fax to prove that, notwith- 
standing the splendour of our Christian art, and the 
£Eune of our civilisation, the basis of Italian belief has 
till now remained pagan; so that those of our house- 
wives who are most assiduous in their attendance at the 
great spectacles of the Church, and their observance of 
its ritual, are, at bottom, the most jealous custodiers and 
guardians of devilish superstitions and pagan fables. 
There is, indeed, a tendency in Tuscany to furbish up 
the ancient tales with the lascivious pleasantries of 
Boccaccio, and to place, as was this author s custom, 
the ancient legends in modem scenes, to trick them up 
in modem garnitures, and ascribe their action to modem 
characters ; but besides that this tendency belongs to 
but a few story-tellers, even their re-composition, in 
oliier hands, never alters the base of the old and uni- 
versal story, but leaves it intact Therefore, if in Italy, 
notwithstanding the sceptical civilisation of the Romans, 
notwithstanding incessant foreign invasions, and in spite 
of the incubus of the Roman Catholic Church, such a 
great portion of ancient tradition has been preserved, 
and that vitally, it is impossible not to recognise the ex- 
ceptional character of this tradition, as an heirloom of our 
blood, and as a characteristic of the race from which we 
are descended, and to which wc arc linked by the lively 
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remembrance of words which have become Uving images, 
and images which have become epical figm^ and super- 
stitious beUefe. 

Amongst these images or figures, those of animals, 
amongst these beliefs, those which relate to animals, are 
the most lively and persistent The most material and 
sensible forms of the primitive mythology are preserved 
among us almost intact ; the Aryan is become indifferent 
to the celestial phenomena, and has turned all his atten- 
tion to the earth, which he peoples with the same deities 
that he formerly venerated in the sky. Hence, as he- 
finds it sufficient to bow down before the idols repre- 
senting the god who has come down to the earth, he 
endows the animals of the earth with the same magical 
qualities which he once attributed to the animals of 
heaven ; notwithstanding all which, however, he cannot 
help sometimes perceiving the presence of two distinct 
persons in one animal— the real and permanent one 
which he knows fix)m experience, and the fictitious and 
traditional one of which his ancestors have told him. 
This fictitious character of the traditional faitii would 
easily be perceived by the ignorant conmion people, if 
they did but observe how the same virtues are sometimes 
attributed to animals of the most diverse nature, and 
how the same medicinal virtues are indiscriminately sup- 
posed to exist in an indeterminate number of animals. 
The infinite contradictions contained in the popular 
zoological system of medicine cannot be explained 
otherwise than by referring them to the extremely 
changeful celestial zoology, where the metamorphoses of 
animals are almost continuous, and where we pass with 
the rapidity of Ughtning, for instance, jfrom the image of 
the horse to that of the bird, from the image of the wolf 
to that of the serpent, according to almost immediate 
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physical and moral analogies, applicable to only a small 
part of the animal's habits or structure, which are found 
in mythology, and which suffice to form a new variety 
of myth and diflferent beliefe, whilst certainly no single 
analogy would be sufficient to induce a classifying 
naturalist to assign to the same class, or to the same 
order, animals of diverse organisations, in spite of some 
accidental resemblance. 

To liie Vedic poet it is enough to know that the horse 
(agva^i) properly means the swift, in order that, trans- 
ported into the sky, it may take the form of a well- 
winged one (suparnah), a bird, a hawk (9yenalj). To the 
Vedic poet the idea of a rapacious wolf (vrikat), a per- 
fidious and voracious thief, who carries off prey, and 
keeps it in his obscure den, is enough to suggest, with 
various poetical images, that of a constrictor serpent 
(ahi^i), perfidious, gloomy, voracious, and grasping. But 
that which is natural in the imagery of the poets, cannot 
stand before the reality of things and physical science, 
which searches it ; hence, what in the Vedic poetry is a 
happy image, is become a prejudice, a superstition, and 
a fatal error in our popular belief. 

But before such prejudices could have so universally 
and deeply imbued the minds of the people, the first 
impression made by the myths must have been extremely 
vivid. Of such an impression we still find sporadic 
traces in some fEumlies of shepherds ; but to understand 
it well, I know no better method than to take an in- 
genuous child into the open country, under the vault of 
heaven, to observe a curious sunset, or the first dawn of 
day. The children of to-day will repeat the experiences 
of the ancient ones — that is, our ancestors in the youth 
of humanity — ^and will enable us to understand certain 
illusions which may appear impossible to the perception. 
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or even imagination, of the erudite and sceptical modem. 
I myself, to realise more thoroughly the simplicity of our 
ancestors, am obliged to remember that one of the most 
vivid impressions ever made on me was received when, a 
child of scarcely four years of age, I was looking up into 
the sky. My family was living in a remote part of Pied- 
mont : one autumn evening, towards night, one of my 
elder brothers pointed out to me, over a distant mountain, 
a dark cloud of a rather strange shape, saying, " Look 
down there ; that is a hungry wolf running after the 
sheep." I do not know whether my brother waa then 
repeating what he had heard the villagers say, or whether 
that heavenly scene had presented itself so to his own 
imagination ; but I well recollect that he convinced me 
so entirely of that cloud being really a hungry wolf 
running upon the mountains, that fearing it might, in 
default of sheep, overtake me, I instantly took to my 
heels, and escaped precipitately into the house. The 
reader will kindly pardon this personal allusion. I recall 
and refer to it now to explain how the credulity which 
we always find in children may give us an idea of the 
credulity of infant nations. When Faith was pure, when 
Science did not exist, such illusions must have been con- 
tinually awakening enthusiasm or fear in the breasts of 
our ingenuous forefathers, who lived in the open air with 
their herds of cattle, and stood with earth and sky in 
constant relation, and in continual commimion. We 
busy dwellers in great cities, held back by a thousand 
social ties, oppressed by a thousand public or private 
cares, never happen to raise our eyes towards the sky, 
except it be to consult it on the probability of fine or 
wet weather ; but evidently this is not sufficient to enable 
us to comprehend the vast and complicated epic poem 
transacted in the heavens. 
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Therefore, in beginning the separate lives of the mytholo- 
gical animals, I shall invoke but one unaccustomed Muse 
to aid and inspire me — ^the holy ingenuousness of infancy ; 
I shall go back to my nurse for fairy tales ; I shall begin 
again to dream of winged coursers, of birds that speak, 
and cows that spin ; I shall believe everything possible 
and natural : and then I shall go forth into the open air 
to observe again the heavens ; I shall take with me my 
Uttle Cordelia and her fiiends, and let them explain in 
their own way the various and changing phenomena of 
the sky. Having thus taken my first inspiration firom 
virgin infancy, I shall within myself ask pardon from 
their innocence, if into the paradise of their dreams I 
cany the foul malice of Satan ; and if, after having 
taken account of their poetic and gentle impressions and 
of their ideal presentiments, I am obliged to return 
and descend amongst the brutes to seek out their sensual 
instincts, to find again in the dust our beloved deities 
disguised or fallen, then must my little children go far 
from me ; my words, unavoidably bold, would be poison 
to their hearts ; or else, begging them to take reftige in 
the sanctuary of their happy innocence, I would say one 
word alone to them — Mystery ! 

ANGELO DE QUBERNATIS. 
FL9BXircs, <8f/>tem&er 1872. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE COW AND THE BULL. ^,« T v< V 

Section L — ^The Cow and the Bull in the Vedic Hymns. 

8XTMMABT. 

Prelttda — The vault of Heaven as a luminous cow. — The gods and 
goddesses, sons and daughters of this cow. — The vault of Heaven 
as a spotted cow. — ^The sons and daughters of this cow, i.e, the 
winds, Marutas, and the clouds, Pri9nayas. — The wind-bulls subdue 
the cloud-cows. — Indras, the rain-sending, thundering, lightening, 
radiant sun, who makes the rain fall and the light return, called 
the bull of bulls. — The bull Indras drinks the water of strength. — 
Hunger and thirst of the heroes of mythology. — The cloud-barrel. 
— The horns of the bull and of the cow are sharpened. — The 
thunderbolt-horns. — The cloud as a cow, and even as a stable or 
hiding-place for cows. Cavern where the cows are shut up, of 
which cavern the bull Indras and the bulls Marutas remove the 
stone, and force the entrance, to reconquer the cows, delivering them 
from the monster ; the male Indras finds himself again with his 
wife. — The cloud-fortress, which Indras destroys and Agnis sets 
on fire. — The cloud-forest, which the gods destroy. — The cloud- 
cow ; the cow-bow ; the bird-thunderbolts ; the birds come out of 
the cow. — The monstrous cloud-cow, the wife of the monster. — 
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Some phenomena of the cloudy sky are analogous to those of the 
gloomy sky of night and of winter. — The moment most fit for an 
epic poem is the meeting of such phenomena in a nocturnal tempest. 
— ^The stars, cows put to flight by the sun. — The moon, a milk- 
yielding cow. — The ambrosial moon fished up in the fountain, gives 
nourishment to Indras. — The moon as a male, or bull, discomfits, 
with the bull Indras, the monster. — The two bulls, or the two 
stallions, the two horsemen, the twins. — The bull chases the wolf 
from the waters. — The cow tied. — The aurora, or ambrosial cow, 
formed out of the skin of another cow by the Hibhavas. — The 
Ribhavas, bulls and wise birds. — The three Ribhavas reproduce 
the triple Indras and the triple Vishi^us ; their three relationships ; 
the three brothers, eldest, middle, youngest; the three brother 
workmen ; the youngest brother is the most intelligent, although 
at first thought stupid; the reason why. — The three brothers 
guests of a king. — The third of the Ribhavas, the third and 
youngest son becomes Tritas the third, in the heroic form of 
Indras, who kills the mon.ster; Tritas, the third brother, after 
having accomplished the great heroic undertaking, is abandoned 
by his envious brothers in the well; the second brother is tho 
son of the cow. — Indras a cowherd, parent of the sun and the 
aurora, the cow of abundance, milk-yielding and luminous. — The 
cow Sit4. — Relationship of the sun to the aurora. — The aurora as 
cow-nurse of the sun, mother of the cows ; the aurora cowherd ; 
the sun hostler and cowherd. — The riddle of the wonderful cow- 
herd ; the sun solves the riddle proposed by the aurora. — The aurora 
wins the race, being the first to arrive at the barrier, without 
making use of her feet. — The chariot of the aurora. — She who 
has no feet, who leaves no footsteps ; she who is without foot- 
steps of the measure of the feet ; she who has no slipper (which 
is the measure of the foot). — The sun who never puts his foot 
down, the sun without feet, the sun lame, who, during the night, 
becomes blind ; the blind and the lame who help each other, whom 
Indra helps, whom the ambrosia of the aurora enables to walk and 
to see. — The aurora of evening, witch who blinds the sun ; the sun 
Indras, in the morning, chases the aurora away ; Indras subdues 
and destroys the witch aurora. — The brother sun follows, as a 
seducer, the aurora his sister, and wishes to burn her. — ^The suu 
follows his daughter the aurora. — The aurora, a beautiful young 
girl, deliverer of the sun, rich in treasure, awakener of the sleepers, 
saviour of mankind, foreseeing ; from small becomes large, from 
dark becomes brilliant, from infirm, whole, from blind, seeing and 
protectress of sight. — Night and aurora, now mother and daughter, 
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now sisters. — The luminous night a good sister; the gloomy 
night gives place to the aurora, her elder or better sister, working, 
purifying, cleansing. — The aurora shines only when near the sun 
her husband, before whom she dances splendidly dressed ; the 
aurora Urva9t — The wife of the sun followed by the monster. — 
The husband of the aurora subject to the same persecution. 

We are on the vast table-land of Central Asia ; gigantic 
mountains send forth on every side their thousand rivers ; 
immense pasture-lands and forests cover it ; migratory 
tribes of pastoral nations traverse it ; the gopatiSy the 
shepherd or lord of the cows, is the king; the gopatis 
who has most herds is the most powerful. The story 
begins with a graceful pastoral idylL 

To increase the number of the cows, to render them 
fruitful in milk and prolific in calves, to have them 
well looked after, is the dream, the ideal of the ancient 
Aryan. The bull, the fcecundatoVy is the type of every 
male perfection, and the symbol of regal strength. 

Hence, it is only natural that the two most prominent 
animal figures in the mythical heaven should be the cow 
and the bull. 

The cow is the ready, loving, faithful, fruitful Pro- 
vidence of the shepherd. 

The worst enemy of the Aryan, therefore, is he who 
carries off the cow ; the best, the most illustrious, of his 
friends, he who is able to recover it from the hands of 
the robber. 

The same idea is hence transferred to heaven ; in 
heaven there is a beneficent, fruitful power, which is 
called the cow, and a beneficent fcecundator of this 
same power, which is called the bull. 

The dewy moon, the dewy aurora, the watery cloud, 
the entire vault of heaven, that giver of the quickening 
and benignant rain, that benefactress of mankind, — are 
each, with special predilection, represented as the bene- 
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ficent cow of abundance. The lord of this multiform 
cow of heaven, he who makes it pregnant and fruitful 
and milk-yielding, the spring or morning sun, the rain- 
giving sun (or moon) is often represented as a bull. 

Now, to apprehend all this clearly, we ought to go 
back, as nearly as possible, to that epoch in which 
such conceptions would arise spontaneously ; but as the 
imagination so indulged is apt to betray us into mere 
fantastical conceits, into an d, priori system, we shall begin 
by excluding it entirely from these preliminary researches, 
as being hazardous and misleading, and content ourselves 
with the humbler office of collecting the testimonies of 
the poets themselves who assisted in the creation of the 
mythology in question. 

I do not mean to say anything of the Vedic myths 
that is not taken from one or other of the hymns con- 
tained in the greatest of the Vedas, but only to arrange 
and connect together the links of the chain as they 
certainly existed in the imagination of the ancient 
Aryan people, and which the Itigvedas, the work of 
a hundred poets and of several centuries, presents to 
us as a whole, continuous and artistic. I shall indeed 
suppose myself in the valley of Ka§mira, or on the banks 
of the Sindhus, under that sky, at the foot of these 
mountains, among these rivers ; but I shall search in 
the sky for that which I find in the hymns, and not in 
the hymns for that which I may imagine I see in the 
sky. I shall begin my voyage with a trusty chart, and 
shall consult it with all the diligence in my power, in 
order not to lose any of the advantages tha.t a voyage so 
full of surprises has to ofier. Hence the notes will all, 
or nearly all, consist of quotations from my guide, in 
order that the learned reader may be able to verify for 
himself every separate assertion. And as to the frequent 
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stoppages we shall have to make by the way, let me ask 
the reader not to ascribe these to anything arbitrary on 
my part, but rather to the necessities of a voyage, made, 
as it is, step by step, in a region but little known, and by 
the help of a guide, where nearly everything indeed is to 
be found, but where, as in a rich inventory, it is easier to 
lose one's way than to find it again. 

The immense vault of heaven which over-arches the 
earth, as the eternal storehouse of light and rain, as 
the power which causes the grass to grow, and therefore 
the animals which pasture upon it, assumes in the Vedic 
literature the name of Aditis, or the infinite, the inex- 
haustible, the fountain of ambrosia (amritasya nabhis). 
Thus far, however, we have no personification, as yet we 
have no myth. The amritas is simply the immortal, and 
only poetically represents the rain, the dew, the luminous 
wave. But the inexhaustible soon comes to mean that 
which can be milked without end — and hence also, a celes- 
tial cow, an inofiensive cow, which we must not ofiend, 
which must remain intact.^ The whole heavens being thus 
represented as an infinite cow, it was natural that the 
principal and most visible phenomena of the sky should 
become, in their turn, children of the cow, or themselves 
cows or bulls, and that ih^fcecundator of the great mother 
should also be called a bull. Hence we read that the wind 
( Vdyus or Rvdras) gave birth, from the womb of the celes- 
tial cow, to the winds that howl in the tempest [Marutas 
and Rudrds)y called for this reason children of the cow.^ 
But, since this great celestial cow produces the tempestu- 
ous, noisy winds, she represents not only the serene, tran- 
quil vault of the shining sky, but also the cloudy and tene- 

^ M& g4m anig&m aditiih vadbisbta; Rigv, viii. 90, 15. 
« Gom4tarah; Rigv, L 8, 1, 3.— Aditis, called " maU rudr&u&m;" 
J^igv, viiL 90, 15. 
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brous mother of storms. This great cow, this immense 
cloud, that occupies all the vault of heaven and unchains 
the winds, is a brown, dark, spotted (prignis) cow ; and 
so the winds, or Marutas, her sons, are called the children 
of the spotted one.^ The singular has thus become a 
plural ; the male sons of the cloud, the winds, are 21 ; 
the daughters, the clouds themselves, called the spotted 
ones (pripnayas) are also three times seven, or 21 : 3 and 
7 are sacred numbers in the Aryan faith ; and the number 
21 is only a multiple of these two great legendary numbers, 
by which either the strength of a god or that of a monster 
is often symbolised. If pri^is, or the variegated cow, 
therefore, is the mother of the Marutas, the winds, and of the 
variegated ones (pripnayas), the clouds, we may say that 
the clouds are the sisters of the winds. We often have 
three or seven sisters, three or seven brothers in the legends. 
Now, that 21, in the Rigvedas itself, inrvolves a reference 
to 3, is evident, if we only observe how one hymn speaks 
of the 3 times 7 spotted cows who bring to the god 
the divine drink, while another speaks of the spotted 
ones (the number not being specified) who give him three 
lakes to drink.^ Evidently here the 3, or 7, or 21 sister 
cows that yield to the god of the eastern heavens their 
own nutritious milk, and amidst whose milky humours 
the winds, now become invulnerable, increase,* fulfil the 
pious duties of benevolent guardian fates. 

* Tubhyaih (to V&yus, to the wind), dhenuh sabardughA vi9v& 
vasdni debate a^nayo maruto vakshanibbyah ; Jfigv, i. 134, 4. 

* Im&s ta indra pri^nayo gbritaih duhata ft^iram ; Rigv. viiL 6, 19. — 
Trir asmM sapta dbenavo duduhre saty^m &9iram pdrvye vyomani ; Rigv, 
ix. 70, 1. — Triiji sar&usi pri^nayo duduhre va^ii^e madhu ; Rigv, viiL 
7, 10. — In the Ratndyaipany i. 48, the Marutas also appear in the 
number of 7. 

^ Pra qtiiisk goshv aghnyaih kri}aih ya<5 6hardho m&rutam ^mbhe 
rasasya v&vj-idhe ; ftigv. i. 37, 5, 
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But if the winds are sons of a cow, and the cows are 
their nurses, the winds, or Marutas, must, as masculine, 
be necessarily represented as bulls. In reality the Wind 
{ydyus)y their father, is borne by bulls — that is, by the 
A^-inds themselves, who hurry, who grow, are movable as 
the rays of the sun, very strong, and indomitable ;^ the 
strength of the wind is compared to that of the bull or the 
bear ;* the winds, as lusty as bulls, overcome and subdue 
the dark ones.* Here, therefore, the clouds are no longer 
represented as the cows that nurse, but with the gloomy 
aspect of a monster. The Marutas, the winds that howl 
in the tempest, are as swift aa lightning, and surround 
themselves with lightning. Hence they are celebrated 
for their luminous vestments ; and hence it is said that 
the reddish winds arc resplendent with gems, as some 
bulls with stars.* As such — that is, as subduers of the 
clouds, and as they who run impetuously through them — 
these winds, these bulls, are the best friends, the most 
powerfiil helpers, of the great bellowing bull ; of the god 
of thunder and rain ; of the sun, the dispeller of clouds 
and darkness ; of the supreme Vedic god, Indras, the 
friend of Ught and ambrosia— of Indras, who brings with 
him daylight and fine weather, who sends us the bene- 
ficent dew and the fertilising rain. Like the winds his 
companions, the sun Indras — the sun (and the luminous 
sky) hidden in the dark, who strives to dissipate the 

^ Ime ye te su v4yo bahvo^aso 'ntar nadi te patayanty ukshano 
mahi vrMhanta uksha^ah dlianvad <^id ye and^avo ^rdg, (^id a^&u- 
kasah stiryasyeva ra^mayo durniyantavo hastayor durniyantavalji ; 
Rigv, L 135, 9. 

^ Riksbo na vo marutah 9Lmtv&Q amo dudhro giur iva bhimayul^ ; 
Itlgv, V. 56, 3. 

* Te syandrlUo nokshano 'ti shkandanti ^arvarih; Rigv, v. 62, 3. 

* Tvam vdt&ir arnn&ir ylUi; TdUtiriya Yayurvedas, i. 3, 14. — 
An^bhir vy &na^e ke cid usrA iva stribhib ; Rigv, i. 87, 1. 
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shadows, the sun hidden in the cloud that thunders and 
lightens, to dissolve it in rain — ^is represented as a power- 
ful bull, as the bull of bulls, invincible son of the cow, 
that bellows like the Marutas.^ 

But in order to become a bull, in order to grow, to 
develop the strength necessary to kill the serpent, 
Indras must drink ; and he drinks the water of strength, 
the somas? ** Drink and grow,"^ one of the poets says 
to him, while offering the symbolical libation of the cup 
of sacrifice, which is a type of the cup of heaven, now 
the heavenly vault, now the cloud, now the sun, and now 
the moon. From the sweet food of the celestial cow, 
Indras acquires a swiftness which resembles that of the 
hoi-se ;* and he eats and drinks at one time enough to 
enable him to attain maturity at once. The gods give 
him three hundred oxen to eat, and three lakes of am- 
brosial liquor* to drink, in order that he may be able to 
kill the monster serpent. The hunger and thirst of the 
heroes is always proportioned to the miracle they are 
called upon to perform ; and for this reason the hjinns 
of the JRigvedas and of the Atliarvavedas often represent 

^ Vrisha vrisliabhih; Rigv, i. 100, 4. — Gj-ishtih sasdva sthaviram 
tav&g&m anildhrislijaiii vrishabham tumram indram ; Rigv. iv. 18, 
10. — Sa in&tar& na dadrig^na usriyo n&nadad eti marutim iva svana^ ; 
Rigv, ix. 70, 6. 

^ Vrish^yam&i^o vriuita somam ; Rigv. i. 32, 3. — Pitum nu stosham 
maho dharmfinam tavishtm yasja trito (Tritas, as we shall see, is an 
alter ego of the god Indras) vy o^as4 vritram viparvam ardayat; 
Rigv. i. 187, 1. 

' Pib& vardhasva ; Rigv. iii. 36, 3. 

^ ludro madhu sambhritain usriy4y&m padvad viveda 9aphayan 
name goh ; Rigv. iii 39, 6. 

^ Tri ya6 6hatll mahish&i^&m agho m&s tri sarins! inaghav& som- 
y&p&l^ k&raih na viqve ahvanta dev& bharam indr&ya yad ahim ^aghana ; 
Jiigv. V. 29, 8. 
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the cloud as an immense great-bellied barrel (Kabandhas), 
which is carried by the divine bull} 

But when and how does the hero-bull display his ex- 
traordinary strength? The terrible bull bellows, and 
shows his strength, as he sharpens his horns : ^ the splendid 
bull, with sharpened horns, who is able of himself to 
overthrow all peoples. ' But what are the horns of the 
bull Indras, the god of thunder ? Evidently the thunder- 
bolts; Indras is, in fact, said to sharpen the thunderbolts 
as a bull sharpens his horns ; * the thunderbolt of Indras 
is said to be thousand-pointed ; ^ the bull Indras is called 
the bull with the thousand horns, who rises from the sea ^ 
(or from the cloudy ocean as a thunder-dealing sun, from 
the gloomy ocean as a radiant sun — the thunderbolt being 
supposed to be rays from the solar disc). Sometimes the 
thunderbolt of Indras is itself called a bull, ^ and is 
sharpened by its beloved refulgent cows,® being used, now 
to withdraw the cows from the darkness, now to deliver 



^ Yasolt^ kabandhamrisbabho bibharti; Atharvavedas, ix. 4, 3. 

* Sruvati bhimo vrishabhas tavishyayft 9riSge 9i9^no harint vi6ak- 
shanah; Rigv. ix. 70, 7. 

' Yas tigma9ringo vrishabbo na bhlma ekah krisbti9 6y&vayati pra 
▼ijy&b ; JS^igv, vii. 19, 1. — Idam namo vrishabh&ya svar^^e satya- 
^uahm&ya tavase 'vlUii ; Rigv. i. 51, 15. 

* Qi9ite va^ram te^ase na vansagah ; Rigv, i. 55, 1. 

^ Abhy enam va^;ra &yasa^ sahasrabbrish^ir &yat&r6ano; Rigv. 
i. 80, 12. 

• Sahasra9ringo viisbabbo yah samudrAd udd6arat ; Rigv. vii. 
55, 7. 

^ Vi tigmena ypshabhena puro 'bhet ; Rigv, i. 33, 13. 

• Priyi indrasya dhenavo vagram bin van ti s&yakam vasvih ; Rigv, 
L 84, 10, 11, 12. The root, hi, properly signifies to distend, draw 
out ; here, to draw out the arm of Indras seems to me to mean to 
elongate it, to render it as fine as a thread — to sharpen it (in Italian, 
affilare) ; the cows that sharpen (It. aJUanti), are a variety of the 
cows that 9pin (It. JUanti). 
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them from the monster of darkness that envelops them, ^ 
and now to destroy the monster of clouds and darkness 
itself. Besides the name of Indras, this exceedingly 
powerful homed bull, who sharpens his horns to plunge 
them into the monster, assumes also, as the fire which 
sends forth lightning, as that which sends forth rays of 
light from the clouds and the darkness, the name of 
Agnis; and, as such, has two heads, four horns, three 
feet, seven hands, teeth of fire, and wings ; he is borne 
on the wind, and blows.* 

Thus far, then, we have heavenly cows which nurture 
heavenly bulls, and heavenly bulls and cows which use 
their horns for a battle that is fought in heaven. 

Let us now suppose ourselves on the field of battle, and 
leb us visit both the hostile camps. In one we find the sun 
(and sometimes the moon), the bull of bulls Indras, with 
the winds, Marutas, the radiant and bellowing bulls ; in 
the other, a multiform monster, in the shape of wolves, 
serpents, wild boars, owls, mice, and such like. The bull 
Indras has cows with him, who help him ; the monster 
has also cows, either such as he has carried oflF from Indras, 
and which he imprisons and secretes in gloomy caverns, 
towers, or fortresses, or those which he caresses as his 
own wives. In the one case, the cows consider the bull 
Indras as their friend and liberating hero ; in the other, 

^ Yu^ih va^am vri8liablia9 txHsxz. indro nir ^yotish& tamaso g& 
adukshat ; Rigv, i. 33, 10. 

' Qi9ite 9ringe rakshase vinikshe ; Rigv, v. 2, 9.— Catv&ri 9ring& 
trayo asya p&d4 dve 9irshe sapta hasUso asya ; Itigv, iv. 58, 3. — Tapur- 
^ambho vana d. v&ta6odito yiithe na s&bvUn ava v&ti vansagal^ abhi 
vra^nn akshitam pli^s4 ra^al^ 8thlltu9 daratham bhayate patatrinaJt^ ; 
^igv, i. 58, 5. In this stanza, however, Vanaagah may probably 
signify rather the stallion than the hull, as we find in the second 
stanza this same Agnis already compared to a radiant horse (atyo na 
prish^ham prushitasya rotate). 
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those with the monster are themselves monsters and 
enemies of Indras, who fights against them. The clouds, 
in a word, are regarded at one time as the friends of the 
rain-giving sun, who deUvers them from the monster 
that keeps back the rain, and at another as attacked by 
the sun, as they who wickedly envelop him, and endea- 
vour to destroy him. Let us now go on to search, in 
the JRigvedas, the proofs of this double battle. 

To begin with the first phase of the conflict, where 
in the sky does Indras fight the most celebrated of all 
his battles ? 

The clouds generally assume the aspect of mountains ; 
the words adris and parvatas^ in the Vedic language, 
expressing the several ideas of stone, mountain, and 
cloud. ^ The cloud being compared to a stone, a rock, 
or a mountain, it was natural,— 1st, To imagine in the 
rock or mountain dens or caverns, which, as they im- 
prisoned cows, might be likened to stables;^ 2d, To 
pass from the idea of a rock to that of citadel, fortress, 
fortified city, tower; 3d, To pass from the idea of a 

^ Adris and parvatas properly mean mountain, but, in the Ved&s, 
often cloud ; and among their many meanings there is also that of 
tree ; agcu (properly that which does not move) expresses equally 
tree and mountain. Hence perhaps the Italian proverb : Le montagne 
stanno /emUy ma gli uomini sincontranOy Mountains stand still, but 
men meet; hence the cry of Edmas in the Bdmdganam, ii 122, that 
the Him&layas would move before he should become a traitor ; hence 
the assurance with which Macbeth, after the celebrated prophecy of 
the witches, can say : " That will never be ; who can impress the 
forest ; bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root 1 " ShaJcspeare (Macbeth^ 
iv. 1.) Nevertheless the forest moved, as it not unfrequently does in 
the myths, where the tree-clouds walk, and fill all with terror wherever 
they go, where heroes and monsters often fight, by unrooting the trees 
of a whole forest. Cfr. Rdrndyanarriy iii. 3, 5, and the chapters of this 
work which treat of the Horse, the Bear, and the Monkey. 

* Vra^m ga<5ha gosth&nam ; Tdittir, Ya^iir, i. 1, 9 ; cfr. Qatapa- 
ihahrdJimatpamy i. 2, 3, 4. 
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mountain, which is immovable, to that of a tree which, 
though it cannot move from its place, yet rears itself 
and expands in the air ; and from the idea of the tree 
of the forest to the shadowy and awe-inspiring grove. 
Hence the bull, or hero, or god Indras, or the sun of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, now does battle within a 
cavern, now carries a fortified town by assault, and 
now draws forth the cow from the forest, or unbinds it 
from the tree, destroying the rakshas, or monster, that 
enchained it. 

The Vedic poetry celebrates, in particular, the exploit 
of Indras against the cavern, enclosure, or mountain in 
which the monster (called by different names and espe- 
cially by those of Valas, Vritras, Cushnas, of enemy, black 
one, thief, serpent, wolf, or wild boar) conceals the herds 
of the celestial heroes, or slaughters them. 

The black bull bellows ; the thunderbolt bellows, that 
is, the thunder follows the lightning, as the cow follows 
its calf ; ^ the Marutas bulls ascend the rock — ^now, by 
their own efforts, moving and making the sonorous stone, 
the rock mountain, fall ; ^ now, with the iron edge of their 
rolling chariots violently splitting the mountain ; ' the 
valiant hero, beloved by the gods, moves the stone;* 
Indras hears the cows : by the aid of the wind-bulls he 



' Krishi?o non&va vrishabhah; B^Qv* i- 79, 2. — V&^reva vidyun 
mimdti vatsam na m&t& sishakti ; Rigv, i. 38, 8. 

^ A9ni&nam <^it svaryam parvatam girim pra 6y&vayanti yftmabMI^ ; 
Rigv. V. 96, 4. 

^ Pavy& rath&n&m adrim bhindanty o^asA ; Rigv, v. 52, 9. Favts, 
in general, is the iron part, the iron end (of a dart, or a lance) ; here it 
would appear to be the iron tire of the chariot's wheels, which, driving 
furiously over the mountain, break it, — thunder, in fact, often suggests 
the idea of a noisy chariot making ruin in heaven. 

^ YiraJti karma^yah sudaksho yuktagrAv& ^&yate devak&ma^ ; ^igif. 
iii. 4, 9. 
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finds the cows hidden in the cavern ; he himself, furnished 
with an arm of stone, opens the grotto of Valas, who keeps 
the cows; or, opens the cavern to the cows; he van- 
quishes, kills, and pursues the thieves in battle ; the bulls 
bellow ; the cows move forward to meet them ; the bull, 
Indras, bellows and leaves his seed in the herd ; the 
thunder-dealing male, Indras, and his spouse are glad 
and rejoice.^ 

In this fabled enterprise, three moments must be 
noted : 1st, The effort to raise the stone ; 2d, The 
struggle with the monster who carried off the cows ; 
3d, The liberation of the prisoners. It is an entire epic 
poem. 

The second form of the enterprise of Indras in the 
cloudy heavens is that which has for its object the 
destruction of the celestial fortresses, of the ninety, or 
ninety-nine, or hundred cities of ^ambaras, of the cities 
which were the wives of the demons; and from this 
undertaking Indras acquired the surname of puram- 
daras (explained as destroyer of cities) ; although he had 
in it a most valuable companion-in-arms, Agnis, that is. 
Fire, which naturally suggests to our thoughts the notion 
of destruction by fire.* 

In a hymn to Indras, the gods arrive at last, bring their 
axes, and with their edges destroy the woods, and bum 

^ Ajam ^ri^ive adha ^ayann uta ghnann ayam uta pra krir^ute 
yadh&gdt; ^*^. iv. 17, 10. — Viju did &ru^atnubhir gubft did indra 
vahnibhit avinda usriy& anu ; Rigv, i 6, 5. — Tvam valasya gomato 
'pavar adrivo bilam ; Rigv. i. 11, 5. — Vi gobhir adrim &irayat ; Rigv. 
L 7, 3. — UksM mim&ti prati yanti dhenavah ; fligv, ix. 69, 4. — Yad 
any&su vrishabho roraviti so anyasmin ytithe ni dadhslti retah ; 
Rigv. iii. 65 ^ 17. — Pushanv&n va^int sam u patny&mada]^ ; ^igv. L 
82, 6. 

' Indr&gni navatim puro d&sapatnir adhdnutam sdkam ekena kar- 
manft; ^igv. iiL 12, 6; Tditt Yagurv. i. 1, 14. Cfr. chap, on Serpent. 
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the monsters who restrain the milk in the breasts of the 
cows/ The clouded sky here figures in the imagination 
as a great forest inhabited by rakshasaSy or monsters, 
which render it unfruitful — that is, which prevent the 
great celestial cow from giving her milk. The cow that 
gives the honey, the ambrosial cow of the VedAs, is thus 
replaced by a forest which hides the honey, the ambrosia 
beloved by the gods. And although the Vedic hymns 
do not dwell much upon this conception of the cloudy-sky, 
preferring as they do to represent the darkness of night 
as a gloomy forest, the above passage from the VedAs is 
worthy of notice as indicating the existence at least 
during the Vedic period of a myth which was afterwards 
largely amplified in zoological legend.* 

In this threefold battle of Indras, we must, moreover, 
remark a curious feature. The thunder-dealing Indras 
overpowers his enemies with arrows and darts ; the same 
cloud which thunders, bellows, and therefore is called a 
cow, becomes, as throwing darts, a bow : hence we 
have the cow-bow, from which Indras hurls the iron 
stone, the thunderbolt; and the cord itself of that 
bellowing bow is called a cow ; from the bow-cow, from 
the cord-cow, come forth the winged darts, the thunder- 
bolts, called birds, that eat men ; and when they come 
forth, all the world trembles.* We shall come upon the 
same idea again further on. 

Thus far we have considered the cow-cloud as a victim 
of the monster (that Indras comes to subdue). But it is 

^ Dev&sa &yan para^tinr abibhran van& vri96anto abbi vidbhir 
ftyan ni sudrvaih dadhato vaksbai^^u yatrH kppitam anu tad dahauti ; 
^igv, X. 28, 8. 

^ Cfr. the chapter on the Bear and the Monkey. 

* Vjikshe-vfikshe niyatA mimayad g&us tato vaya^i pra pat&n piini- 
sh&da]^ vi^vam bhuvanam bhay&te; Rigv, x. 27, 22. — Tvain ftyasam 
prati vartayo gor divo a9m&nam; J^^igv, L 121, 9. 
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not uncommon to see the cloud itself or the darkness, 
that is, the cow, the fortress, or the forest represented as 
a monster. Thus, a Vedic hynm informs us that the 
monster Valas had the shape of a cow ; ^ another h)ann 
represents the cloud as the cow that forms the waters, 
and that has now one foot, now four, now eight, now 
nine, and fills the highest heaven with sounds ; * still 
anothe r hymn sings that the sun hurls his golden disc 
in the variegated cow ; * they who have been carried ofi*, 
who are guarded by the monster serpent, the waters, the 
cows, are become the wives of the demons ; * and they 
must be malignant, since a poet can use as a curse the 
wish that the malign spirits, the demons, may drink the 
poison of those cows.* We have already seen that the 
fortresses are wives of demons, and that the demons pos- 
sessed the forests. • 

It is in the beclouded and thundering heavens that 
the warrior hero displays his greatest strength ; but it 
cannot be denied that the great majority of the myths, 
and the most poetical, exemplify or represent the rela- 
tion between the nocturnal sky (now dark, tenebrous, 
watery, horrid, wild, now lit up by the ambrosial moon- 
beams, and now bespangled with stars) and the two 
glowing skies — ^the two resplendent ambrosial twilights of 

^ Brihaspatir govapusho valasya nir ma^S,nam na parvano ^abbara ; 
If^igv. X. 68, 9. 

^ G4urir mim^ya salil&ni takshaty ekapadi dvipadi sa datusbpadi — 
asbt4padi navapadi babbtivusbi sabasr&ksbard parame vyoman ; Rigv, 
i. 164, 41. 

* Ut&dah parusbe gavi sAra^ dakraih bira^yayam ; Rigv. vi. 56, 3. 

^ D&sapatnir ahigop& atish^ban niruddb^ &pab panincva g^vab ; 
Rigv.\. 32, 11. 

* Visham gav&m y&tudb^nat pibantu ; Rigv, x. 87, 18. The same 
passage can, bowever, be also translated : ^' Tbe demons of tbe cows 
may drink tbe poison." 

« Rigv.'m. 12, 6; X. 27, 22. 
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morning and evening (of autumn and spring). We have 
here the same general phenomenon of light and darkness 
engaged in strife ; here, again, the sun Indras is hidden, 
as though in a cloud, to prepare the light, to recover from 
the monster of darkness the waters of youth and light, 
the riches, the cows, which he keeps concealed ; but this 
conquest is only made by the hero after long wander- 
ing amidst many dangers, and is finally accomplished by 
battles, in which the principal credit is often due to a 
heroine ; except in those caaes, not frequent but well 
worthy of remark, in which the clouds, hurricanes, 
tempests of lightning and thunderbolts, coincide with 
the end of the night (or of winter), and the sim In- 
dras, by tearing the clouds, at the same time disperses 
the darkness of night and brings dawn (or spring) 
back to the sky. In such coincidences, the sun Indras, 
besides being the greatest of the gods, reveals himself to 
be also the most epic of the heroes ; the two skies, the 
dark and the clouded, with their relative monsters, and 
the two suns, the thundering and the radiant, with 
their relative companions, are confounded, and the myth 
then assumes all its poetical splendour. And the most 
solemn moments of the great national Aryan epic poems, 
the lidmdyanam and the Mahdhlidratanty the Book 
of Kings, as well as those of the Iliads the Song of 
Roland and the Nihelungen^ are founded upon this very 
coincidence of the two solar actions — ^the cloudy and 
shadowy monster thunderstruck, and the dawn (or spring) 
delivered and resuscitated. In truth, the Rigvedas itself, 
in a passage already quoted,^ tells us that the clouds — 
the three times seven spotted cows — cause their milk 
to drop to a god (whom, from another similar passage,* 

1 J^igv. ix. 70, 1. 

' viii 6, 19. Cfr. the chapters on the Horse and the Cuckoo. 
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we know to be Indras, the sun) in the eastern sky {"pHrve 
vyomani), that is, towards the morning, and sometimes 
towards the spriDg, many of the phenomena of which 
correspond to those of the am-ora. The Prifnayas, or 
spotted ones, are beyond doubt the clouds, as the Marutas, 
sons of Prijnis, or the spotted one, are the winds that 
howl and lighten in the storm cloud. It is therefore 
necessary to carry back the cloudy sky towards the 
morning, to understand the Pri9nayas feeding the sun 
Indras in the eastern heavens and the seven Angirasas, 
the seven sunbeams, the seven wise men, who also sing 
hymns in the morning ; — ^it seems to me that the hymn 
of these fabled wise men can be nothing else than the crash 
of the thunderbolts, which, as we have already seen, are 
supposed to be detached from the solar rays. Allusions 
to Indras thundering in the morning are so frequent in the 
Vedic h3anns, that I hope to be excused for this short 
digression, from which I must at once return, because my 
sole object here is to treat in detail of the mythical animals, 
and because the road we have to take will be a long one. 
Even the limiinous night has its cows ; the stars, which 
the sun puts to flight with his rays,^ are cows : the cows 
themselves, whose dwellings the dwellings of the sun s 
cows must adjoin, are called the many-horned ones.* 
These dwellings seem to me worthy of passing remark, 

^ Vi ra^mibhi^ sasri^e bUtjo g&t ; Rtffv, vil 36, 1. 

' Ta y&m (the gods Yishi^us and Indras) v&stiiny U9masi gama- 
dhy&i yatra g&vo bh(lri9ri£ig& ay&sah ; Bigv. i. 154, 6. Here all the 
stars or cows together form manj/ Jioms ; but perhaps each star or 
cow in itself was supposed to have but one horn ; for the stars, like 
the moon, shed but one ray of light, but one light. This, it appears 
to me, may be inferred from the name of Ekcu^riflgds or unicoms^ 
given, in the later mythology of the Indians, to an entire order of 
Mani, of whom the stars are represented as the supreme habitations, 
and even purest forms. 

VOL. 1. B 
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they are the celestial houses that move, the enchanted 
huts and palaces that appear, disappear, and are trans- 
formed so often in the popular stories of the Aryans. 

The moon is generally a male, for its most popular 
names, Candras, Indus, and Somas are masculine ; but 
as Somas signifies ambrosia, the moon, as giver of 
ambrosia, soon came to be considered a milk-giving cow ; 
in fact, moon is one among the various meanings given in 
Sanskrit to the word gdus (cow). The moon. Somas, who 
illumines the nocturnal sky, and the pluvial sun, Indras, 
who during the night, or the winter, preparer the light of 
mom, or spring, are represented as companions ; a young 
girl, the evening, or autumnal, twilight, who goes to draw 
water towards night, or winter, finds in the well, and takes 
to Indras, the ambrosial moon, that is, the Somas whom 
he loves. Here are the very words of the Vedic hymn : — 
" The young girl, descending towards the water, found the 
moon in the fountain, and said : ' I will take you to Indras, 
I will take you to Qakras ; flow, moon, and envelop 
Indras.' " ^ The moon and ambrosia in the word indus, as 
well as somas, are confounded with one another ; hence, 
Indras, the drinker jt?ar excellence oi somas (somapdtamas), 
is also the best friend and companion of the ambrosial or 
pluvial moon, and so the sun and moon (as also Indras 
and Vishnus) together come to suggest to us the idea of 
two friends, two brothers (Indus and Indras), two twins, 
the two A9vindu ; often the two twilights, properly 
speaking, the morning and the evening, the spring and 
the autumn, twilights, the former, however, being especi- 
ally associated with the red sun which appears in the 
morning (or in the spring), and the latter with the 

^ Kany& v&r av&yati somam api srut&vidat astam bharanty abravid 
indr&ya sunavdi tvd. 9akr&ya suDav&i tvl — Indrdyendo pari srava; 
Jfitgv, viii. 80, 1, 3. 
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pale moon which appears in the evening (or in the 
autumn, as a particular regent of the cold season). Indras 
and Somas {Indrdsomdu) are more frequently represented 
as two bulls who together discomfit the monster {rdksho- 
handy), who destroy by fire the monsters that live in 
darkness.^ The word vrishandu properly means the two 
who pour out, or fertilise. Here it means the two bulls ; 
but as the word vrishan signifies stallion as well as bull, 
the two stallions, the vrishandu Indras and Somas, are, by 
a natural transition, soon transformed into two horses or 
horsemen, the two Ajvindu. Hence, in popular tales, we 
find near the young princess the hero, who now leads out 
the cows to pasture, and now, as hostler or groom, takes 
excellent care of the horses. But we must not anticipate 
comparisons which we shall have to make further on. 
Having noticed that, in the Rigvedas, we find the moon 
represented either as a bull or a cow (the masculine, Indus, 
somas, candraSy is always a bull ; while the feminine, rdkd, 
suggests more naturally the idea of a cow), let us now 
consider the bull Indras in relation to the cow Aurora 
(or spring). 

' Five buUs stand in the midst of the heavens, and chase 
out of the way the wolf who crosses the waters ; * the 
liuninous Vasavas unbind the cow that is tied by its foot/ 

How now is this cow brought forth ? 

This ambrosial cow is created by the artists of the 
gods, by the three brothers JRibliavas, who draw it out 
of the skin of a cow ; that is, they make a cow, and, 

^ Indr&somd. tapatam raksha ub^ataih ny arpayataih vrishat;^ tamo- 
Tiidha^; JR*^. viL 104, 1. — The following stanzas reproduce and develop 
the same argument. 

^ PailiSokshano madhye tasthur maho divah — Te sedhanti patho 
vrikaih tarantaih yahvatir apa^ ; Bigv. L 105, 10, 11. 

' VasaTO giuryam dit pad! shit&m amundatd ya^trfth ; Rigv. iv. 
12, 6. 
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to give it life, cover it with the skin of a dead cow.^ It 
being understood that the cow Aurora (or Spring) dies 
at even (or in the autumn), the Ribhavas, the threefold sun 
Indras, i.e., the sun in the three watches of the night, pre- 
pares the skin of this cow, one Ribhus taking off the skin 
from the dead cow, another Ribhus preparing it during 
the night (or winter), and the third Ribhus, in the early- 
morning (or at the end of winter) dressing the new cow, 
the aurora (or the spring) with it. Thus it is that Indras, 
in three distinct moments, takes the skin jfrom off the girl 
that he loves, who had become ugly dming the night, 
and restores her beauty in the morning.* And the three 
Ribhavas may, it seems to me, be the more easily identi- 
fied with the triple Indras, with Indra-Vishnus, who 
measiu-es the world in three paces, since, as Indras is 
QaUed a bull, they also are called bulls ; ' as Indras is 
often a falcon, they also are named birds;* and their 
miracles are sometimes also those of Indras. This identi- 
fication of the bulls Ribhavas, whom we speak of here as 
producer of the cow Aurora (the same sterile cow of the 
sleeping hero Qayus, that which the A9vin&u, the two 
horsemen of the twilight, restored to youth by the 



1 Taksban dlienuih sabardugham ; J^igv, i. 20, 3. — ^Ni9 6arma^o 
gam arinita dhJtibhili ; Rxgv. i. 161, 7, e, iv. 36, 4. 

* This interesting particular is more fully developed in the chapters 
which treat of the Wolf, the Pig and the Wild Boar, g'. v. — To avoid 
useless and troublesome repetitions, I must observe here that the myths 
of morning and evening are often applied to spring and autumn, and 
the myths of night to winter. 

^ Kayim ribhavah sarvaviram & takshata vrishai^o mandas&n&h; 
Rigv, iv. 35, 6. 

* Rayim ribhavas takshatA vayal^ ; Rigv. iv. 36, 8. — Here again we 
have the cow in relation to the birds, since the riches given by the 
llibhavas consist above all in cows. (Ye gomantaiii vfi^avantaih 
suviraih rayim dhattha vasumantam purukshum te agrep& fibhavo 
mandafi&nA asme dhatta ye 6a rfttim grii?anti; J^igv, iv. 34, 10.) 
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Ribhavas, rendered fruitful again)/ with the bull, or 
hero Indras, appears to me to be of the greatest import- 
ance, inasmuch as it affords us the key to much that is 
most vital to the Aryan legends. 

The Ribhavas, then, are three brothers. They prepare 
themselves to procure the cups which are to serve for 
the gods to drink out of. Each has a cup in his hand ; 
the eldest brother defies the others to make two cups 
out of one ; the second defies them to make three out of 
one ; the youngest brother comes forward and defies them 
to make four. The victory is his, and the greatest work- 
man of heaven, the Vedic Vulcan, Tvashiar, praises their 
wonderful work.^ The youngest of the three brothers is 
therefore the most skilful. We find in the Rigvedas the 
name of Sukarrnds, or maker of fine works, good work- 
man, given to each of the three brothers ; and though 
only one of them, who is properly called Ribhus, or Itib-, 
hukshd, is said to serve the god Indras in the quality of 
a workman (whence Indras himself sometimes received 
the name of RibhukshA, Ribhvan, or Ribhvas), yet the 
other two brothers, Vdgas and Vihhvan, are in the 
service, one of all the gods, the other of Varunas, the 
god of night.* It would seem natural to recognise in 
Ribhus, the protege of Indras, the most skilful of the 
three brothers, who, as we have seen above, was the 
youngest; yet, as we cannot infer anything from the 
order in which the hjrmns name the three brothers — as, 

^ Qayave 6in n&8&ty& 9a6ibhir ^asuraye staryam pipyathur gilui ; 
Rigv, i. 116. 22. — Y4 ^rantA yuva^A t&kriijotana ; ^igv, i. 161, 7. 

^ Gyeshfha ftha 6amas& dv& kareti kantyHn trin krii^av&mety &ha 
kanish(ha &ha i^turas kareti tvashfa ribhavas tat panayad va6o vah ; 
Jfigv. iv. 33, 5. 

^ YH^ devftnltin abhavat sukarmendrasya p^^^ksh^ varunasya 
vibhvi; Jfigv. iy. 33, 9. 
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in one, V&^as is first named, then RibhukshA, and finally 
Vibhvan ; in another, Va^as first, Vibhvan second, and 
Ribhus third ;^ in another, again, Ribhus is invoked 
first, then Vibhvan, and lastly Vd^as; and as we also 
find all the Ribhavas saluted under the common epithet 
of V4^as, and Vfi,^ himself by the name of Indras, 
or rather Indras saluted in his triple form of Ribhus, 
Vibhvan, and V&^,^ it remains uncertain which of these 
was the proper name of the third brother of the Ribhavas. 
But what seems to be sufficiently clear is, that Indras is 
identified with the Ribhavas (Indravantas) y that the 
third brother is the most skilful, and that the three 
brothers serve the lords of heaven as workmen. And 
here we meet with an interesting element. In two 
hjrmns of the Rigvedas, the host of the Ribhavas appears 
as one only, Indras himself, or the sun (Savitar), under 
the name of Agohyas {i.e., who cannot be hidden). 
During the twelve days (the twelve hours of the night, 
or the twelve months of the year) in which they are the 
guests of Agohyas, they bring as they sleep every species 
of prosperity to the land, by making the fields fertile, 
causing the rivers to flow, and refreshing the grass of the 
field. In this, however, let us not forget that they are the 
beneficent sons of Sudhaiivan, the good archer, and archers 
themselves, representatives of the great celestial archer, 
of the thunder-dealing and rain-giving Indras ; and that 
therefore their sleep is only a figure of speech to express 
their latent existence in darkness and the clouds of night. 

^ Te vll^o vibhv&n fibhur indravanta^ ; Jfigv, iv. 33, 3. 

^ Ribhur vibhvft v&^a indro no adhemaih ya^naih ratnadheyopa 
y&ta; Jfigv, iv. 34, 1. — Pibata v&^ i-ibhavo; Rigv. iv. 34, 4. 

^ Dv&da^a dyiin yad agohyasyHtithye rai^atm ribhaval^ sasanta^ 
sukshetr&krii^vann anayanta sindbCin dbanv&tishtbann oshadhir nim- 
iiam Apat; Jfigv. iv. 33, 7.— Cfr. J^igv. L 161, 11-13. 
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But the Rigvedas introduces the three brothers under 
other names, and especially in one, and that an im- 
portant aspect. The third brother is called Tritas, or 
the third, and as such, is also identified with Indras. 
Thus, for instance, the moments of Indras in the sky are 
three — evening, night,, and towards morning ; and the 
horse of Tritas (the horse that Tritas has received from 
Yamas) is now mysteriously Yama himself, now the son 
of Aditis (whom we have already seen to be the cow, or 
the son of the cow), now Tritas himself, whom Tritas 
alone can yoke, and Indras alone ride upon, a horse be- 
dewed with ambrosia, which has three relationships in 
heaven, three in the waters, three in the ocean ; ^ that is to 
say, one relation is Yamas, the elder brother ; the second is 
the son of the cow, or the second brother ; the last is Tritas 
himself, or the youngest brother. This Tritas is called 
intelligent ; he therefore corresponds to the third brother, 
who makes four cups out of one. How then does he 
appear sometimes stupid ? The language itself supplies 
the explanation. In Sanskrit, bdlas means both child and 
stolid ; and the third brother is supposed to be stolid, be- 
cause, at his first appearance especially, he is a child, — and 
we constantly see him as a child do wonderful things, and 
give proofs of superhuman wisdom. With this key, the 
meaning of the myth is obvious. The eldest brother, 
Yamas, the dying sun, with all his wisdom and experi- 
ence, is unable of himself to recover the ravished or 
missing princess; the son of the cow Aditis, that is, 
Adityas, the sun in the middle of the night, gives often 



* Yamena dattarn trita enam &yunag indra enam prathamo adliy 
atishtbat; Riffv. i. 163, 2. — Asi yamo asy adityo arvann asi trito 
gahyena vrateoa asi somena samaya viprikta &hus te trini divi band- 
hankni tri^i ta ahur divi bandhanani triny apsu triijy anta^ samudre ; 
J^i^, I 163, 3, 4. 
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proof of strength great enough to disperse the darkness 
and the clouds, and break the incantation ; but, generally 
it is the the third sun, the morning sun, Indras in his third 
moment, Vishnus taking his third step,^ the third brother, 
Tritas, who seems to obtain the victory, and deliver the 
young aurora from the monster of night. All this seems 
to me to be very evident. 

Tritas, like Indras, drinks the water of strength, and 
thereupon tears the monster in pieces ;^ the victory of the 
young hero must be achieved in the same way in which 
it is accomplished by Indras, his more splendid and 
grandiose impersonation. But Tritas, or Trditanas, after 
having killed the monster of the waters, is afraid thirt the 
waters themselves may devour him ; after cuting off the 
head of the monster, some enemies have lowered him 
down into the waters.* The sun has vanquished the 
monster that kept the fountain of waters shut — he has 
unchained the waters, but he himself has not been able 
to break through the cloud ; he has delivered from the 
dark and cloudy monster the princess, the dawn that was 
to have been its prey, but he himself does not yet come 
forth — is stUl invisible. Now, who are the enemies here 
that have placed the young hero in the cistern, down into 
the well, in the sea ? We have already seen that Tritas has 
two brothers ; and it is these two brothers who, in a fit 

1 Vishnus the three-faced is already spoken of in the figvedas and 
in the Yagurvedas, The third step of Vishnus is taken among the cows 
with the great or many horns : Qamadhye g&vo yatra bhtiri-giingft 
ay&sah atr& 'ha tad urug&yasya vish^o^ paramam padam ava bh&ti 
bhdreh ; Tdittiriya Yagurv, i. 3, 6. 

* ^igv. i. 187, 1, the passage ahready cited, when speaking of the 
water of strength. 

^ Na m& garan nadyo m^tptamft dftsA yad im susamubdham avadhnlt^ 
9iro yad asya tdUtano vitakshat ; Itigv, L 158, 5. We shall have occasion 
to return more than once to an analogous myth referring to Indras. 
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of jealousy, on account of his wife, the aurora, and the 
riches she brings with her from the realm of darkness, the 
cistern or well, detain their brother in the well, — all 
which is told us in a single but eloquent verse of the 
Vedas. The intelligent Tritas in the well calls out (rebhati) 
on accoimt of his brothers ;^ and the two horsemen of the 
twilight, the A9vin4u, come to deliver the invoker {rehhxxs) 
covered and enveloped by the waters.* In another hymn, 
the deliverer appears to be Brihaspatis, the lord of prayer, 
who having heard how Tritas, thrust down into the well, 
was invoking the gods, made the large from the small ; * 
that is to say, opened for the young hero a way to escape 
from the well and show himself in his glory. 

Having seen how in the Vedic hymns Tritas, the third 
brother, and the ablest as well as best, is persecuted by his 
brothers, it is interesting to note the form of the myth 
in popular Hindoo tradition : — " Three brothers, JEkatas 
{i.e., the first), Dvitas {i.e., the second), and Tritas (i.e., the 
third), were travelling in a desert, and distressed with 
thirst, came to a well, from which the youngest, Tritas, 
drew water and gave it to his seniors. In requital, they 
threw him into the weU, in order to appropriate his pro- 
perty, and having covered the top with a cart-wheel, left 
him within it. In this extremity he prayed to the gods to 
extricate him, and by their favour he made his escape."* 

Thus have we brought the three brothers, of whom 
Tritas is the youngest, into close affinity with the three 

^ Tritas tad vedftptya^ sa ^4mitv&ya rebhati; Ri^v, L 105, 9. — 
Gdmitvd is properly the relation of brotherhood, and also relationship 
in general. RebhaSy or the invoker, represented as a hero, is no other 
than our Trita dptyas, 

^ Rebham nivritaih si tarn adbhyah ; Rigv, i. 112, 5. 

^ Trita^ kiipe 'vahito dev&n havata iitaye tad <ihu9r&va brihaspatil^ 
kriigivann aAhuran&d am; ^igv. i. 105, 17. 

* Nttimaigart, quoted by Wilson, Rigvedas-Samhitd, vol. L 
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Ribhavas, and both the fonner and the latter into an 
equally close connection with the three moments of Indras. 
We have already said that the Ribhavas created the cow ; 
in the same way Ufand Kdvyds, the desiring wise one 
protected by Indras, another name for the sun-hero of the 
morning, sends the cows together before him ;^ and Indras 
himself is the only lord of the cows, the only real celestial 
shepherd ;* or, rather, it is he that begets the sun and 
the am'ora,* or, as another hjrmn says, who gives the 
horses and the sun and the cow of abundance.* 

Here, therefore, the aurora is explicitly the cow of 
abimdance ; she is still also the milk- giving and luminous 
cow, in which is found all sweetness ;* and finally, tisi'd 
or ushd are two words, two appellations, which indis- 
criminately express aurora and cow as the red or brilliant 
one. The identification of the aurora with the cow, in 
the mythical sky of the Vedas, is therefore a certainty. 

Another of the names which the milk-yielding cow 
assumes in the It ig vedas, besides the ordinar}^ one of 
Ushd, is Sttd, whom Indras also causes to descend from 
heaven, like the aurora, and who must be milked by the 
sun-god PUshan,^ the nourisher, thefoocundator, compared 
in one hymn to a pugnacious bufialo.^ This Indras, pro- 
tector and friend of SM, prepares therefore Vishnus, the 
protector, in the form of Rdmas, of his wife SltA. And 



1 A g& &^ad wq^nSk k^vyalji 8a64 ; Eigv. i. 83, 5. 

2 Patir gav4m abhavad eka iiidrah ; Jii(7v. iil 31, 4. 
' Ga^&na siiryam ushllsam ; Bif;v. iii. 32, 8. 

^ Sas^D&ty&n uta siiryam sas&nendra^ sasdna purubho^asam g&m ; 
JS^iffv, iii. 34, 9. 

^ Mabi ^otir nihitam vakshan&su &m& pakvaih 6arati bibbratt 
g4u]^ vi9vam sv^ma sambbritam usriy&y&m; Jfigv, iii. 30, 14. 

^ Indrab 8it4m ni grihnitu t&m pdsh^u yadbatu s& na^ payasvati 
dub&m uttar4m-uttar&ih 8ani&m ; Bigv, iv. 57, 7. 

^ Mf idba usbtro na ; J^igv, L 1 38, 2. 
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even the Ribhavas are the protectors of the cow, as well 
as the producers.^ 

But Indras, whose special function it is to lighten, to 
thunder, to fight the monster of darkness, and to prepare 
the light, generally figures in the popular imagination, at 
dawn (aurora), as the sun, under his three names of 
SHryas, of Sitas, and of Savitar. 

The sun, with respect to the aurora, is now the father, 
now the husband, now the son, and now the brother. 
As begotten of Indras simultaneously with the aurora, he 
is the brother ; as following and embracing the aurora, 
he is the husband ; as simply coming after the aurora, he 
is the son ; and as sending the cow or the aurora before 
him, he is the father. These four relationships of the sun 
to the aurora or dawn are all mentioned in the Rigvcdas. 

In one of the hymns, the pure efiulgence with which 
the aurora chases away the shadows of night is said to 
resemble the Tm'lk of a cow ;^ that is, the whitish light of 
the daybreak precedes in the eastern heavens the rosy 
light of aurora. The aurora is the cow-nurse, and the 
oriental mother of the old sun ; at the sound of the 
hymn in praise of the dawn, the two horsemen of twilight, 
the Agvin&u, awaken.' Two cows — [i.e., the two twilights, 
that of the evening and that of the morning, related to 
the two horsemen, the evening one and the morning one, 
whom we also find together in the morning, the one 
white and the other red, the one in company with day- 
break and the other with the aurora, and who may 

' ^ Yat samvatsam fibhavo g4m arakshan yat samvatsam ribbavo m4 
apiA9an ; ^igv. iv. 33, 4. 

> UshU n& r&mir anii^dir apon^ute maho ^yotishU qudat^ goan^asd ; 
Rigv. ii 34, 12. 

' Dhenuh pratnasya k&myam dub&Dllntal]i putra^ darati daksbin&y^h- 
& d jotanim vabati 9ubliray&mosbasah stomo a9vin&y a^igah \ ^igv. ill. 
58. 1. 
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therefore be sometimes identified with the two morning 
dawns, the white dawn (alba) or daybreak, and the red 
dawn (am-ora), and, from another point of view, the limar 
dawn and the solar one] — drop milk towards the sun, in 
the heaven.^ The am-ora is the mother of the cows.* 

As the Sim approaches, the heavenly cows, who walk 
without covering themselves with dust, celebrate him* 
with songs. The red rays of the high sun fly and 
join themselves to the suns cows.* The seven wise 
Aiigirasas (the seven solar rays, or else the Angiras, 
the seven-rayed or seven-faced sim, as another hymn* 
represents him) celebrate in their songs the herds of cows 
which belong to the aurora, who appears upon the moun- 
tain.^ Let us notice more particularly what is said of 
the aurora that appears with the cows upon the moim- 
tain. It is the sun that enables the Angirasas to split the 
mountain, to bellow along with the cows, and to sur- 
round themselves with the splendour of the aurora.^ The 
aurora, the daughter of the sky, the splendid one, ap- 
pears ; at the same time, the sun draws up the cows.® 
The aurora is carried by red luminous cows, whilst the 



^ Rit4ya dhenii parame duh&te ; Bigv. iv. 23, 10. 

' Qavam m&tA ; ffigv. v. 45, 2. 

^ Arei^^vas tu^a & sadman dhenaval^ svaranti t4 uparat&ti siiiyam ; 
Jiigv. i. 151, 5. 

^ Ud apaptann anu^i bh&navo v^thd sv^yu^o arusbir gft ayuksbata; 
JRigv. i. 92, 2. 

^ Yen& navagve afigire da^agve sapt&sye revati revad ilsha ; J^^iffv, 
iv. 51, 4. — The sun is also said to be drawu by seven fair horses ; J^iffv. 
i. 50, 9. — Cfr. the following chapter. 

^ Ta usho adris&no gotr& gav&m angiraso gpi^anti ; Jfigv, vL 65, 5. 

^ RiteQ&drim vy asan bhidantah sam angiraso navanta gobhi^ 
^Anaih nara^ pari shadann ush&sam; J^igv, iv. 3, 11. 

* Praty u adar9y &yaty udhanti duhitft diva^ — Ud usriy&]{;L sri^te 
siirya^ 8a<^; JS^tgv, vii. 81, 1, 2. 
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sun, the hero-archer, kills the enemies.^ The aurora 
breaks open the prison of the cows ; the cows exult to- 
wards the aurora ;* the aurora comes out of the darkness 
as cows come out of their stable.* As the solar hero, 
Indras, is the guardian or shepherd of horses and of cows,* 
so the auroras are often celebrated in the Itigvedas as 
dfvdvatis and gomattSy that is, as provided with and 
attended by horses and cows. The aurora keeps together 
the herd of red cows, and always accompanies them.*^ 

Thus have we passed from the pastor-hero to the 
pastoral heroine upon the mountaiu. The pastoral 
aurora, unveiling her body in the east, follows the path of 
the sun ;* and the sun is represented to us in the follow- 
ing riddle as a wonderful cowherd : — " I have seen a 
shepheni who never set down his foot, and yet went and 
disappeared on the roads ; and who, taking the same and 
yet different roads, goes round and round amidst the 
worlds."^ The sun goes round in the ether, and never 
puts down a foot, for he has none ; and he takes the same, 
yet different, roads in the sky, ie., luminous by day, and 
gloomy by night. The puzzle of the riddle lies in its 
self-contradiction ; and the beautiful girl is the prize ap- 
pointed for him who, by his actions, resolves it. A similar 

^ Vahanti sim arc^i&so ru9anto gd,ya^ subhag^m urvijS. prathHudin 
ape^te <^{iro asteva ^atrdn bidhate ; JRigv, vi. 64, 3. 

s Ka^d dri)li&ni dadad usriy&n&m prati gava ushasam vdvaganta ; 
^^. vii. 75,7. 

' G&vo na vra^aiii vy ushft avar tamah ; Jiigv, i. 92, 4. 

* Yo a^y&n&m yo gav^lm gopatih; Bigv. i. 101, 4. 

* Yuiikte gav&m anuj&n&in anikam; Jiiffv. L 124, 11. — Esha gobhir 
aruQebhir yii^n& ; ^i^. v. 80, 3. 

* Avishk Krinv4n& tanvam purastat ritasya panth&m anv eti ; Jfigv. v. 
80, 4. 

^ Apa^yam gop&m anipadyamdnam k 6& parH 6sl pathiblii9 darantaih 
sa sadhridiJbi sa vish^dir vas^a i vartvarti bhuvaneshy antah ; J^igv. z. 
177, 3. 
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riddle is, in the Rigvedds itself, proposed to MitraSy the 
sun, and to Vai^naSy the night The riddle is as follows : 
— " The first of them who walk afoot {padvattnam) comes 
without feet (apdd) ;" and the two divine heroes are 
asked, " Which of you two has guessed it ?" ^ He who 
solves this enigma we may be sure is Mitras, the sim, who 
recognises the aurora, the girl who comes making use of 
feet, although she seem to have none, for she comes 
borne in a chariot, of which the wheels appear to be feet, 
which is the same luminous chariot that rolls well,* given 
by the Ribhavas to the two horsemen A9vin&u (represented 
sometimes as two old men made young again by the Rib- 
havas, and sometimes simply as two handsome youths), 
into which chariot she mounts by the help of the Ajvin&u ; 
and the daughter of the sun is, in the race, the first to 
come to the winning-post, amid the enthusiastic plaudits 
of the gods.* Then the hymns to the aurora sometimes 
represent that vast chariot as belonging to the eastern 
aurora, who guides a hundred chariots, and who, in turn, 
helps the immortal gods to ascend into the chariot beside 
her.* The aurora, as the first of those who appear every 
day in the eastern sky, as the first to know the break of 
day,* is naturally represented as one of the swiftest 



1 Ap4d eti pratham& padvatin&ih kas tad v&m diketa; Bigv. u 
152, 3. 

* Ratham ye <5akruh suvritam ; Bu;v. iv. 33, 8. — Takshan n&satjA- 
bhyam pari^m&nam sukhaih ratham ; Jfi(/v, I 20, 3. 

' Yuvo rathaih dubit4 sAryasya saba 9riy& nasaty&vriijtta ; Rtgv. L 
117, 13. — A v&ni rathaih duhit& sftryasya k&rshraevEtishthad arvat& 
^yantl vi^ve devft anv amanyanta hj-idbhih; Riffv, L 116, 17. 

* Yuktva ratham upa dev&n ay&tana; JRIgv. i. 161, 7. — PyithA 
ratho dakshin^yA ayogy &enam dev&so amritAso asthu^i ; J^tffv. i. 123, 
1. — Devi ^ira ratbftnflm; -fftyv. i. 48, 3. — Qataih rathebhiti BubhagoshA 
iyam vi ykty abhi mAuush&n ; Jfiffv. i. 48, 7. 

* Qftnaty ahua^ prathamasya j J^tgv, i 123, 9. 
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among those who are the guests of the sun-prince during 
the night ; and like her cows, which do not cover them- 
selves with dust (this being an attribute which, in the 
Indian faith, distinguishes the gods from mortals, for 
the former walk in the heavens, and the latter upon 
earth), she, in her onward flight, leaves no footsteps 
behind her. The word apdd {pad and pada, being 
synonymous) may, indeed, mean not only she who has no 
feet, but also she who has no footsteps (that is, what is the 
measure of the foot), or, again, she who has no slippers, 
the aurora having, as appears, lost them ; for the prince 
Mitras, while following the beautiful young girl, finds a 
slipper which shows her footstep, the measure of her foot, 
a foot so small, that no other woman has a foot like it, 
an almost imfindable, almost imperceptible foot, which 
brings us back again to the idea of her who has no feet 
The legend of the lost slipper, and of the prince who tries 
to find the foot predestined to wear it, the central interest 
in the popular story of Cinderella, seems to me to repose 
entirely upon the double meaning of the word apdd, i.e., 
who has no feet, or what is the measure of the foot, 
which may be either the footstep or the slipper ; often, 
moreover, in the story of Cinderella, the prince cannot 
overtake the fugitive, because a chariot bears her 
away. 

The word apdd, which we have heretofore seen applied 
to the heroine, was applied, moreover, to the hero, giving 
rise to another popular legend, of which the JRigvedas 
ofiers us the mythical elements. We have already seen 
the sun as anipadyamanaSy i.e., the sun who never puts 
his foot down ; but this sun who never puts down his 
foot easily, came to be conceived of and represented as 
a Sim without feet, or as a lame hero, who, during the 
night, by the perfidy of the witch, the dusk of evening, 
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became also blind. In one hymn, the blind and the lame 
are not one, but two, whom propitious Indras guides ; ^ 
in another, the blind-lame is one person, with the 
name of Pdravrigy whom the two horsemen Afvinau, 
the two friends of the dawn, enable to walk and to see.* 
The lame one who sees, shows the w^ay to the blind who 
is able to walk, or the lame carries the blind ; Indras, the 
hidden sun, guides the blind and the lame ; or, the blind 
and the lame, lost in the forest, help each other ; in the 
morning, the A9vin4u, the two horsemen, friends of the 
aurora, with the water of sight and of strength (that is, 
P&ravrig, the blind-lame having discovered the hidden 
fountain of the young girls of the dawn,' with the 
ambrosia of the aurora, with the aurora itself), make the 
blind see, and him who has no feet, the lame, walk ; that 
is, they burst forth into the upper air again, transfigured 
now into the luminous sun who sets out on his heavenly 
voyage. I have said above that the hero becomes blind 
and lame through the perfidy and magic of the evening 
aurora : nor was the assertion unfounded ; for the Vedic 
hymn in which Indras guides the blind and the lame, 
i.e., himself or the sun, in the gloomy tardy night, is the 
very same hymn in which is celebrated his heroic and 
manly enterprise of the destruction of the daughter of 
the sky. The sun Indras revenges himself in the morn- 

^ Anu dv& ^ahitA nayo 'ndham ^roi^am da vfitrahan; ^igv, iv. 30, 19. 

' Sakb&bhud a9vinor ush&^ ; Riyv, iv. 52^ 2. — Paravfi^m prandhaih 
^ro^am dakshasa etave'lqithah; J^igv, L 112, 8. — I here explicitly 
abandon the hypothesis I advanced six years ago in the ''Life and 
Miracles of the God Indras in the Rigvedas,*' pp. 22 and 24, to the 
effect that the hero Pd,ravp^ is the lightning flashing from the dark 
cloud ; whereas the blind-lame seems now to me the sun in the dark- 
ness of night or winter. 

^ Sa vidvdn apagohaiii kantn^m &vir bhavann udatish^hat par&vfik 
prati ^ronat sth&d vy anag adash^a ; ^igv, iL 15, 7. 
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ing upon the aurora of the morning, for the wrong done 
him by the aurora of the evening, beautiful, but faithless. 

For the aurora counts among her other talents that of 
magic ; when the Ribhavas created the aurora cow of 
morning, investing her with the skin of the aurora cow 
of evening, they endowed her with Protean qualities 
( Viqva'Hi'pdjVfC)^ and on this account the aurora herself is 
also called witch or enchantress (^Idjini)} This aurora, 
this virago, this Amazon, this Vedic Medea, who, 
treacherously plunging her husband, or brother, the solar 
hero, into a fiery furnace, blinds and lames him, is 
punished in the morning for her crime of the evening. 
The hero vanquishes her, overcomes her incantations, and 
annihilates her. The Vedic hymn sings — "A manly 
and heroic undertaking thou hast accomplished, Indras, 
for an evil-doing woman, the daughter of the heavens, 
thou hast smitten ; the growing daughter of the heaven, 
the aurora, Indras, thou hast destroyed ; from the 
chariot, broken in pieces, fell the aurora, trembling, be- 
cause the bull had struck her."* Here the mythical 
animal reappears on the same stage with the heroes, and 
for the image of the hero and the heroine there is sub- 
stituted that of the cow and the bull.^ 

The sun and the aurora, therefore, do not always seek 
each other from promptings of afiection only, nor is the 
hateful part always played by the aurora. The sun, 
also appears as a perverse persecutor in his turn. 

» Rigv, V. 48, 1. 

< Etad ghed uta viryam indra dakartha p&ufisyam striyaih yad 
darhap^ yuvam vadhir duhitaram divah diYa9 <Sid gh& duhitaram 
mah&n mahtyam&nd,m ush&sam indra sam pii^ak aposM anasah sarat 
sampiaht^ aba bibhyushi ni yat sim 9i9natliad vrish^ ; Rigv, iv. 30, 
8-11. 

' The two arms of Indras are said to vanquish the cow (or the 
cows) ; Go^ta bahA; Rigv. i. 102, 6. 

VOL. L , c 
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One Vedic hymn advises the aurora not to stretch 
out the web she works at too far, lest the sun, like a 
robber, with hostile intention, set fire to and bum 
her.^ Another hynm tells us that the handsome one 
follows the beautiful one, the brother the sister, like a 
lover,* — the aurora fleeing fi.-om the sun, her brother, out 
of shame, and her brother following her, actuated by a 
brutal instinct. Finally, a third hymn shows us the 
Vedic Vulcan, the blacksmith of the gods, the sun Tvashtar, 
called also the omniform sim (Sdviid Vifvarilpah)^ as 
father of SaranyA, another name for the aurora, omniform 
herself, like her father (and, like the cow, undergoing the 
triple transmutation at the hands of Tvashtar, i.e., the 
three brothers, the Ribhavas), creating another form of 
himself, that is, the sun Vivasvant, to be able to espouse 
the aurora. SaranyA, perceiving perhaps that Vivasvant 
is her father under another shape, creates another woman 
like herself, and flees away on the chariot that flies of 
itself, and that was before given her by her father ; and 
thereupon Vivasvant, in order to overtake her, trans- 
forms himself into a horse.' 

But sometimes the alienation the sun and the aurora, 
the young husband and wife, is not due to evil propensities 
in themselves, but the decree of fate working through the 
machinations of monsters. The two beautiful ones are at 
bottom united by love and reciprocal gratitude ; for now 
it is the sun who deUvers the aurora, and now the aurora 



^ Yy u6h& duhitar divo m& diram tanuth& apa^ net tv& stenaih yathft 
ripum tap&ti bUto ar<ii8h&; J^igv, v. 79, 9. — Cfr. the chapter which 
treats of the Spider. 

' Bhadro bhadrayft 8a6im&na Hg&t svas&raih ^o abhy eti pa^dat ; 
^Igv, z. 3, 3. 

' Cfr. Jfigv. z. 17, and Max MUIlers ''Lectures on the Science of 
Language,'* second series, 481-486. 
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who liberates the sun ; and we have abeady seen the 
aurora making the ambrosial milk drop for the sun from 
her cows, and the sun drawing up and delivering the cows 
of the aurora. There is a hymn in which the divine 
girl, the aurora, comes up in the east, with a lascivious 
air, smiling, fresh, uncovering her bosom, resplendent, 
towards the god who sacrifices himself,^ that is to say, 
towards the sim, towards (^unahfe'pas (the sun), who, 
in three verses of another hymn,* invokes her, the well- 
known legend of which, narrated in the Aitareya- 
Brdhmanarriy I shall briefly relate. The aurora has also 
the merit of having, with her pure and purifying light, 
opened the gates of the gloomy cavern, discomfited the 
enemies, the shades of night, and exposed to view the 
treasures hidden by the darkness (and here we have Medea 
again, but this time in a benignant form) ; she awakens 
to activity the sleepers and everything with life (and 
therefore, among the living sleepers, the sun, her son, 
whom one of the hymns represents as sleeping profoundly 
in the bosom of the darkness of night) ; she is the saviour 
of mortals,* that is to say, she protects mortals from 
death, and resuscitates them ; she sees and foresees every- 
thing.* The awakener is also the awakened ; the illu- 



^ Kanyeva tany& gd^ad&n&fi (arepasd. tanvi (^kqa,dknSk ; Rtgv, i 124, 6), 
eahi devi devam iyaksham&^am samsmayam&nft yuvatili purast&d &vir 
vakabiiisi kri^ushe vibh&ti ; Jfigv. L 123, 10. 

« Bigv. L 30, 2022. 

^ Yy a vra^ya tamaso dv£ro6hantir avran 6hu6aya^ pHvak^^ ; 
Bigv. iv. 51, 2. — ^Apa dvesho b&dham&n4 tam&iisy ush^ divo dubiU 
^otiBhd.gftt; Bigv. v. 80, 5. — Spd.rh& vasiini tamas&pagCLlhd. ftvish 
Iqi^vanty ushaso vibh&ti^ ; Jfig^* i. 123, 6. — Sasato bodhayanti ; J^i^, 
L 124, 4. — Vigvaih ^vam darase bodhayanti; J^igv, L 92, 9. — Mar- 
tyatr&; J^igv. i. 123, 3. 

* Vi^vftni devl bhuvanftbhidakshyft ; j?t^. L 92, 6. — Pra^natt; 
JStigv. 1 124, 3. 
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minator is also the illumined, or the wise ; and the illu- 
mined or luminous one is also the beautiful one. From 
being small, she is become large ^ (the heroes and heroines 
of mythology are only small at birth, and pass at once 
into fulness of stature) ; from being infirm and sombre- 
visaged, by the grace of Indras and of the A9vindu, she 
is cured and restored to strength and clearness.* But why 
was she dark at first ? Because her mother, the night, is 
the black one ; she, the white one, is bom of the black 
one.' 

During the night, the young girl was blind, and she 
recovers her sight by the grace of a wise one, one who, 
protected by Indras, another shape of Indras, has become 
enamoured of her. We have seen above that it is the 
A9vindu who, with the aurora, give back to the sim his 
sight ; here it is the sun who makes the aurora see, it is 
the sun who gives her light ; and she who, having been 
blind, recovers her sight, becomes the protectress of the 
blind and preserver of vision,* like St Lucia, virgin and 
martyr, in the Christian Mythology. Physical truth and 
the mythical narration are in perfect accordance. 

The night is now the mother, now the sister of the 
aurora; but the gloomy night is sometimes her step- 
mother, sometimes her half-sister. There is a riddle 
which celebrates the limiinous night and the aurora, as 
two diversely beautiful ones who go together, but of whom 



. 1 Arbhftd lahate na maho vibh&ti; Rigv. i. 124, 6. 

* As to Ghosbft, cured by the A9vin&u {Rigv. i. 117, 7), and ApalA, 
cured by Indras (Rigv, viiL 80), see the same subject discussed more in 
detail in the chapter which treats of the Hog. « 

* 9^kr4 krishi^&d a^anishta pviti^ii; ^igy. i 123, 9. 

^ Yasy4naksh& duhit& ^tvisa kas t4m vidv&fi abhi many&te andhftm 
kataro menim prati tarn mu<5&te ya tni vahfltc ya tm v4 varey&t ; J^igv. 
X. 27,1 1. — Vritrasya kanlnik& 'si dakshushpa asi ; Tdittir. Tagurv, L 2, 1. 
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one goes while the other comes. ^ Another hymn sings 
of them thus : '* The brilliantly-decked one approaches, 
the white am-ora comes ; the black one prepares for her 
her rooms. The one immortal having joined the other, the 
two appear alternately in the heavens. One and eternal 
is the path of the two sisters ; they follow it, one after 
the other, guided by the gods ; they do not meet, and 
they never stand still — the two good nurses, night and 
aurora, one in soul yet different in form."^ The two 
good nurses, night and aurora, whose hues alternate 
eternally, nourish between them one and the same child 
(the sun).* But the Rigvedas itself teUs us that the 
night is not always the legitimate sister of the aurora ; 
the latter " abandons now the one that is, now the one 
that is not, properly its sister." * Here probably we must 
understand by the proper sister of the aurora the 
luminous or moonlight night, and by the half-sister, the 
gloomy night, the night without a moon. This is the 
sister whom, in a hymn, the aurora removes, sends far 
away from her, while she shines to be seen of her hus- 
band;* and her half-sister, the night, is obliged to 
resign her place to her elder or better sister,* the 
word gyeshthas meaning not only the eldest, but the 



^ Ap&nyad ety abhy anyad eti vishurdpe ahani sam 6irete ; Bi^, 
i. 123, 7. 

^ Ru^advats^ rugati ^vety^&d &r&ig u krishi^d. sadan&ny asy&^ 
sam&iiabandhii amrite andc^t dy&vft varnam (iarata ^minftne sam&no 
adhv& svasror anantas tain a,njknjk <^rato deva^ishte na methete na 
ta8tbati4 sumeke naktosbd^a samanasft viHipe ; i?t^. i. 113, 2, 3. 

^ Naktosb^ls& van^am &memy&ne dbdpayete 9i9um ekam sami<il; 
J^Ogv. i 96, 5. 

* N^^miih na pari vrinakti ^Amira ; Bigv. i. 124, 6. 

* Vy(in^ivat! divo ant^n abodhy apa svas&ram sanutar yuyoti pra- 
minat! manusby& yngini yosbd* ^arasya <^ksbasA vi bh4ti ; Bigv. i. 92, 1 1. 

^ S7as& syasre ^ftyasyfti yonim &r&ik ; Rigy, i 1 24, 8. 
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best. We have already seen that the aurora is the first 
to appear ; as such, and as she who in the evening pre- 
cedes the night (the evening aurora), she is the first-bom, 
the eldest, the most experienced, the best ; while, from 
another point of view, she is represented to us as the 
little one who becomes great, and, in this case, as younger 
sister of the night (the morning dawn). The dawns, 
or auroras, are saluted with the epithet of workwomen,^ 
just as the good sister, with respect to the bad one, is 
always she who works, doing wonderful work, that is, 
spinning or weaving the rosy clotL But the auroras are 
not only the workers, they are also the pure purifying 
and cleansing ones ; * hence one can understand how one 
of the tasks imposed upon the youngest sister was that of 
purifying, purging, or separating the grain during the 
night, taking from it all that is impure, in which task 
she is assisted sometimes by a good fairy, sometimes by 
the Virgin Mary, who, according to all probability, is the 
moon. 

One of the singular qualities of the younger sister is 
that she displays her beauty only before the eyes of her 
husband. The wife aurora manifests herself in the 
sight of her husband ; * united, in her splendour, with the 
rays of the sun,* like a wife she prepares the dwelling 
of the sun.* Very brilliant, like a wife cleansed by her 
mother, she uncovers her body ;* like a bather who shows 



1 N4rir apasa^ ; Bi^v, I 92, 3. 

^ Qudayat p&vakAh; Jii^. iv. 51, 2. 

^ YosM ^rasya dakshasi vibhftti; j^tgv. quoted above, i. 92, 11. 

* Yatamanft ra^mibhih stiryasya; Jiiffv. I 123, 12. — Vyudhantl 
ra^mibhi^ siiryasya; Biffv, i. 124, 8. 

* Ritasya yoshft na minati dbftma ; Biffv. i. 123, 9. 

* Susariikft^a m&tjimrishteva yoshftvis tanvam krinushe dfi9e kam ; 
J?i>v. L 123, 11. 
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herself, the shining one unveils her body ; ^ she adorns 
herself like a dancer, uncovering, like a cow, her breast ; ^ 
she displays her luminous garments ; ' all-radiant, with 
beautiful face, she laughs ; * and he who has made the 
aurora laugh, her, the beautirul princess, who, at first, that 
is, during the night, did not laugh, espouses her ; the sun 
espouses the aurora. 

The celestial nuptials take place, and the ceremony is 
minutely described in the 85th hymn of the 10th book 
of the Sigvedas. But the marriage of the two celestials 
is never consummated except under conditions ; these 
conditions are always accepted and afterwards forgotten, 
and it is now the husband who, by forsaking his wife, 
now the wife who, by abandoning her husband, violates 
the promise given. One of these estrangements, these 
temporary alienations of husband and wife, is described 
in the Sigvedas by the poetical myth of the dawn Urvaft 
and her husband PurHtravas, one of the names given to 
the sun. Urva9l says of herself, " I have arrived like the 
first of the auroras ; '' * thereupon Urva9l suddenly aban- 
dons her husband PurAravas, because he breaks an agree- 
ment made between them. We shall see further on in 
this chapter what this agreement was. Besides, having 
given him a son before her departure, she consoles him 
by permitting him to come and find her again in heaven, 
that is, by endowing the sun with the immortality she 
possesses herself In the morning the aurora precedes 



^ Eshi 9ubhr& na tanvo vid^nordhveva sn&ti dri9aye no astb^t; 
fligv, V. 80, 5. 

* Adhi pe^&fisi vapate n|itiir iv&pornute vaksha usreva bar^aham ; 
^igv. i. 92, 4. 

* Bhadr& yastr& tanvate ; Rigv, i. 134, 4. 

* Smayate vibhat! supratlkfl; Rigv. i. 92, 6. 

^ Pr&kramisham ushasftm agriyeva ; Rigv, x, 95, 2. 
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the sun ; he follows her too closely, and she disappears, 
but leaves a son, i.e., the new sun. In the evening the 
aurora precedes the sun ; he follows her again, and she 
loses herself, now in a forest, now in the sea. The same 
phenomenon, a divorce of husband from wife, or a separa- 
tion of brother and sister, or the flight of a sister from 
her brotlier, or again, that of a daughter from her father, 
presents* itself twice every day (and every year) in the sky. 
Somietimes, on the other hand, it is a witch, or the 
monstei? of nocturnal darkness, who takes the place of the 
radiant bride, or the aurora, near the sun ; and in that 
case the aurora, the beauteous bride, is spirited away into 
a wood to be killed or thrown into the sea, from both of 
which predicaments, however, she always escapes. Some- 
times the witch of night throws the brother and sister, 
the mother and son, the sun and the aurora, together 
into the waves of the sea, whence they both escape again, 
to reappear in the morning. 

All these alternative variations of a mythical represen- 
tation become each in turn a legend by itself, as we shall 
see again more in detail, when the study of the different 
animals that take part in them shall furnish us with 
opportunities of doing so. In the meantime, we have 
here finished our enumeration of all that in the hynms of 
the Rigvedas refers in any way to the bull and the cow, 
— to the wind, moon, and sun buIls,to the cow-cloud, moon, 
spring and aurora, — leaving it, however, to be understood 
how natural it is to pass from the bull to the handsome 
hero-prince, and from the cow to the beautiful girl, the 
rich princess, the valiant heroine, or the wise fairy. For 
though in the mythical hymns of the Rigvedas we have 
little more than hints or foreshadows of the many popular 
legends which we have thus referred to, often without 
naming them, these are so many and so precise that it 
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seems to me to be almost impossible not to recognise 
them. To demonstrate this, however, it will be necessary 
for me to show further what form the mythological ideas 
and figures relating to the animals dispersed in the Vedic 
hymns afterwards assumed in the Hindoo traditions. 



• .V 



SECTION 11. 






The Worship of the Bull and of the Cow in lJ^Dtt,^^iifTHE 

BaiHiCANio Legends belating to it. 

SUMMABY. 

The princes called bulls. — ^The bull the symbol of the god Qivas. — The 
cow was not to be killed. — Exchange of the bull and the cow 
for other animals ; the bull and the cow, considered as the greatest 
reward desired by the legislating priests of India. — The cow's hide 
in nuptial usages a symbol of abundance ; its elasticity and power 
of extension ; the cow and its hide during the pregnancy of women 
an augury of happy birth, and in funeral ceremonies an augury 
of resurrection. — Cows sent to pasture with auguries. — Cows seen 
by night in a dream are a sinister omen ; meaning of this Hindoo 
superstition. — The black cow which produces white milk in the 
Vedic hymns. — The reins of the cow or black goat sacrificed in 
funerals given as a viaticum or provision to the dead man, that 
they may contribute to his resurrection. — The variegated cow 
comes again in a br^hma^am, and is interpreted as a cloud. — The 
coming out of the cow -dawns feasted. — The cornucopia. — The 
milk of the cows is the serpent's poison. — The salutary herb. — The 
enchanted gem, the ring of recognition. — The moon, as a female, 
a good fairy who works for the aurora, and who entertains and 
guides the hero. — ^The moon, as a male, a white bull. — The city 
of the moon. — Indras consoles and nourishes the unhappy Stt4. — 
R&mas assimilated to Indras. — The coadjutors of E&mas are those 
of Indras. — ^The bull R&mas. — The names of the monsters and the 
names of the heroes in the H&m&yanam. — lUmas, the Hindoo 
Xerxes, chastises the sea. — The celestial ocean ; the cloud-moun- 
tains carried by the heroes ; the bridge across the sea made of 
these mountains ; while the bridge is being made, it rains. — The 
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battle of Rftmas is a winter and a nocturnal oM, in a cloudy 
sky. — The monster barrel again ; the monster truK with a cavity ; 
Kabandhas. — The dying monster thanks the Mro, who delivers 
him from an ancient malediction, and becomes' again a handsome 
luminous youtL — The dawn Sit& sacrificed/ in the fire. — Sit& 
daughter of the sun. — The Buddhist legend ol K&mas and Siti. — 
Sit& predestined as the reward of valour. — ikxa indiscretion of the 
husband H&mas causes him to lose his wife Sit&. — The story of 
TJrva9t again, the first of the auroras ; the wife flees because her 
husband has revealed her secret, because her husband has looked 
at another woman, because he has let himself be seen naked ; the 
fugitive wife hides herself in a plant. — The wife stays with her 
husband as long as he says nothing displeasing to her. — The wife 
kills her sons ; the husband complains and the wife flees. — The 
contrary. — The story of Qunal^9epas again. — The god Varu^as, 
who binds ; the son sacrificed to the monster against his will by 
his father. — ^The hero-hunter. — The middle son sold, the son of 
the cow. — The cow herself, Aditi, or ^abal&, or K&madhuk, wife 
of Yasishtas, sacrificed instead of the son of Yifvamitras. — Indras 
delivers the bound hero, i.^., he delivers himself. The aurora, or 
the daughter of the black one, liberates ^unal^9epas, bound by the 
black one, that is, she delivers the sun her husband. — The fetters 
of Vanillas and of A^igartas are equivalent to the bridle of the 
horse and to the collar of the dog sold to the demon in European 
fairy tales. — The golden palace of VaruQas on the western mountain. 
— Monstrous fathers. — Identification of Harig^andras, A^gartas, 
and Vi9v&niitra8. — The contention of Vi9v&mitraa and Yasishfas 
for the possession of the cow ^abal&. — Demoniacal character of 
Yi9v&mitras. — The sister of the monster-lover or seducer of the 
hero. — The cloud drum. — The cloudy monster Dundubhis, in the 
form of a buffalo with sharpened horns, destroyed by the sou of 
Indras. — The buffalo a monster, the bull a hero. — Krishi^as the 
monster becomes a god. — The god Indras fallen for having killed a 
br&hman monster. — The three heads of the monster cut off at a blow. 
— The three brothers in the palace of Lafikft ; the eldest brother has 
the royal dignity ; the second, the strong one, sleeps, and only 
wakens to eat and prove his strength ; the third is good and is 
victorious. — The three brothers P&ndavas, sons of Yamas, YAyus 
and Indras in the Mah&bh&ratam ; the first is wise, the second is 
strong, the third is handsome and victorious; he is the best — Again 
the three working brothers entertained by a king. — The three dis- 
ciples of Dh&umyas. — The blind one who falls into the well — The 
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voyage of Utankas to hell. — He meets a bull. — The excrement of 
the bull, ambrosia. — The stone uplifted with the help of the lever, 
of the thunderbolt of Indras. — The earrings of the queen carried 
off; their mythical meaning. — ^Indras and Erishnas also search 
for the earrings. — ^The three BuddhitI brothers. — The eldest 
brother frees the younger ones by his knowledge in questions and 
riddles. — The hero and the monster ill or vulnerable in their 
feet — The two rival sisters. — The good sister thrown into the 
well by the wicked one. — The prince comes to deliver her. — The 
wicked sister takes the place of the good one. — The three brothers 
again. — The sons make their father and mother recognise each 
other. — ^The third brother, Pdrus, the only good one, assists his 
aged father Yayitis, by taking his old age upon himself. — The 
old blind man, Dirghatamas, thrown into the water by his sons. — 
Tayfttis and Dirghatamas, Hindoo King Lears. — The queen 
Sudeshnft makes her maid or foster-sister take her place ; a Hindoo 
form of Queen Berta. — ^The blind and the crooked or lame, or 
hunchbacked, again with the three-breasted princess. — They cure 
each other. — The bride disputed by the brothers. — The aurora and 
the sun flee from each other. — The beautiful girl, the daughter of 
the sun, flees after having seen the prince upon the mountain. — 
The prince cannot overtake her ; the third time, at last, the prince 
marries the daughter of the sun. — The marvellous cow of Vasish- 
thaa. — The hero Yasishthas wishes to kill himself, but cannot ; he 
ia immortal ; he throws himself down from the mountain and does 
not hurt himself ; he goes through fire and is not burnt ; he throws 
himself into the water and does not drown ; mythical signification 
of these prodigies. — ^The wind runs >fter women. — Conclusion of 
the study of the myth and of the legends which refer to the bull 
and the cow of India. 

Just as the importance of the cattle to primitive and 
pastoral Aryan life explains the propensity of the Aryan 
mind to conceive of the mobile phenomena of the heavens, 
at first considered living beings, as bulls and cows, so the 
consecration of these animab, associated and identified 
with the celestial phenomena and the gods, naturally gave 
rise to the superstitious worship of the bull and the cow, 
common to all the Aryan nations, but particularly, through 
the intervention of the br4hmanic priests, to the Hindoos. 
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It is a remarkable fact that the words vrishas, vris- 
habhaSy and rishabhaSy which mean the bull as the one who 
pours out, the fcecundatoTy is often used in Sanscrit to 
denote the best, the first, the prince ; and hence the bull, 
that is to say, the hest/cecundaiory is in India the most 
sacred symbol of royalty. For this reason the phallic 
and destroying god, the royal ^ivas, who inhabits Gokar- 
nas (a word which properly means cow's ear), has both 
for his steed and his emblem a brdhmanic bull, i.e., a bull 
with a hunch on its back ; the nandiriy or joyful attribute, 
being given to Qivas himself, inasmuch as, being the Deus 
phaUicuSy he is the god of joyfulness and beatitude.^ 

Still more honour is paid to the cow (like the Vedic 
dawn anavadydy innocent or inculpable*), which therefore 
it was a crime to kill.' An interesting chapter of the 
Aitareya-hrdlimanamy* on the sacrifice of animals, shows 
us how, next to man, the horse was the supreme sacrifice 
ofiered to the gods ; how the cow afterwards took the place 
of the horse ; the sheep, of the cow ; the goat, of the 
sheep ; and, at last, vegetable products were substituted 
for animals ; — a substitution or cheating of the gods in 
the sacrifice, which, perhaps, serves to explain even more 
the fraud of which, in popular stories, the simpleton is 



1 I must, however, observe that competent authorities, such as Pro- 
fessor Weber, consider the phallical worship of Qivas to have originated 
in the beliefs of the indigenous tribes of Dravidian race. 

« Rigv. L 123, 8. 

^ Yidique saepe, sed cumprimis anno 1785 in Malabaria ad flumen 
templo celebri Ambalapushe prozimum, extra oppidum Callurekta in 
silvula, sententia regis Travancoridis Bima Yarmer, quinque viroB 
arbori appensos et morti traditos, quod, contra regni leges et religionia 
praescripta, voluntarie unicamvaccam occiderint; Systema Brahmantcumy 
illustr. Fr. Paullinus a S. Bartholomseo, Eomse, 179. — Cfr. Mdnava- 
JDharma^dstram, xi. 60, and Ydgdavalkya'Dkarma^dstramy iiL 234. 

* il 1, 8. 
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always the victim ; the simpleton here being the god him- 
self, and the cheater man, who changes, under a sacred 
pretext, the noblest and most valued animals for common 
and less valuable ones, and finally for vegetables apparently 
of no value whatever. In the Hindoo codes of law we 
have the same fraudulent substitution of animals under a 
legal pretext. " The killer of a cow," says the code attri- 
buted to Ydgriavcdkyas,^ " must stay a month in peni- 
tence, drinking the paricagavyam {i.e., the five good 
productions of the cow, which, according to Manus,^ are 
milk, curds, butter, urine, and dung), sleeping in a stable 
and following the cows ; and he must purify himself by 
the gift of another cow." Thus, according to Yd^iia- 
valkya,^ the killer of a parrot is purified by giving a two- 
year-old calf ; the killer of a crane by giving a calf three 
years old ; the killer of an ass, a goat, or a sheep, by the 
gift of a bull ; the kUler of an elephant by the gift of five 
black bulls (ntlavrishdp). And one need not be aston- 
ished to find these contracts (which remind one of that 
between Jacob and Laban) in the Hindoo codes of law, 
when, in the Vedic hymns themselves, a poet ofiers to 
sell to whoever will buy it, an Indras of his, that is to 
say, a bull, for ten cows.* Another interesting verse of 
Ydgnaixdhyas * tells us they die pure who are killed by 
lightning or in battle for the sake of the cows or the 
br&hmans. The cow was often the object heroes fought 
for in heaven ; the Brdhman wished to be the object 
heroes should fight for upon earth. 

^ Pa£6agavyam piban gogbno m&sam 4sita samyatah gosb^regayo go 
*ntig&mt goprad^nena gudbyati ; DJiarm, ill. 2G3. 

« Dharm, xi. 166. s jbid. iii. 271. 

* Ka imaiii dagabbir mamendram krt^&ti dbenubbi^; ^igv. iy. 
24, 10. 

* Dharm. iii. 27. 
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We learn from the domestic ceremonies referred to 
by GrihyasAtrdni with how much respect the bull and 
the cow were treated as the symbols of abundance in a 
family. In A^valdyanas,^ we find the bull's hide 
stretched out near the nuptial hearth, the wife seated 
upon it, and the husband, touching his wife, saying, 
" May the lord of all creatures allow us to have children ;" 
— words taken from the Vedic nuptial hymn.' We have 
seen above how the Ribhavas, from the hide of a dead 
cow, formed a new and beautiful one, or, in other words, 
how, from the dusk of evening, by stretching it in the 
night, they formed the dawn of morning. This cow's hide 
plays also an important rdle in the popular faith; an 
extraordinary elasticity is attributed to it, a power of 
endless expansibility, and for this reason it is adopted 
as a symbol of fecundity, upon which the wife must 
place herself in order to become a mother of children. 
The cow. s hide {gocarman), in the Mahdhhdraiam,^ is 
the garment of the god Vishnus; and the go<iannan 
divided into thongs, and afterwards fastened to each 
other, served formerly in India to measure the circumfer- 
ence of a piece of ground ;* hence the cow's hide suggested 
the idea of a species of infinity. Further on we shall 
find it put to extraordinary uses in western legend ; we' 
find it even in the hjmns of the Vedic age used to cover 
the body of a dead man, the fire being invoked not to 
consume it, almost as if the cow's hide had the virtue of 
resuscitating the dead.* 

* GrihyatAtrdfiiy L 8, 9. — It "was, moreover, on the occasion of a 
marriage, the custom to give cows to the Br&hmans; in the Rdmd- 
yaiixim, i. 74, the King Da^arathas, at the nuptials of his four sons, 
gives 400,000 cows. 

' A na]^ pra^;&iii ^nayatu pra^pati]^ ; Rigv. x. 85, 43. 
^ Qo^irmavasano hari^; xiii. 1228. 

* Cfr. Bohtlingk u. Roth's, Sanskrit Worterbw^ s. v. go6arman. 

* A^valAy. Grihyasu. iv. 3. 
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The cow, being the symbol of j&niitfuhiess, Avas also the 
companion of the wife during pregnancy. Agvaldyanas^ 
tells US how, in the third month, the husband was to give 
his wife to drink of the sour milk of a cow that has a 
calf like itself, and in it two beans and a grain of barley ; 
the husband was then to ask his wife three times, "What 
drinkest thou ?" and she was to answer three times : 
" The generation of males." In the fourth month, the 
wife, according to AgvaldyanaSy was to put herself again 
upon the bull's hide, near the fire of sacrifice, when they 
again invoked the god Pragdpatisy lord of all creatures, 
or of procreation ; the moon, like a celestial buU and 
cow, was invited to be present at the generation of men \^ 
and a bull, during the Vedic period, was the gift which 
sufficed for the priest. In the Vedic antiquity, neither 
bulls nor cows were allowed to go to pasture without 
some special augury, which, in the domestic ceremonials 
of AgvaldyanaSy^ has been also handed down to us ; the 
cows were to give milk and honey, for the strength and 
increase of whoever possessed them. Here we have again 
the cows not only as the beneficent, but as the strong 
ones, they who help the hero or the heroine who takes 
them to pasture. 

But although beautiful cows, when seen by day, are a 
sign of good luck, seen in dreams they are of evil omen ; 
for in that case they are of course the black cows, the 
shadows of night, or the gloomy waters of the nocturnal 

* GrihycuH L 13. — The commentator NdrdyanaSy quoted by Pro- 
fessor Stenzler, in his version of A^valdyanas, explains how the two 
beans and grain of barley express by their form the male organs of 
generation. ' GrihyasH, i. 14. 

' Gfihy<u(L iL 10. — The St Antony, protector of animals, of the 
Vedic faith was the god Eudras, the wind, to whom, when the cattle 
were afflicted by a disease, it was necessary to sacrifice in the midst of 
an endosore of cows. — Cfr. the same, Afvaldj/, iv. 8. 
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ocean. Akeady in the Itigvedas, the dawn, or the 
luminous cow, comes to deliver the fore-mentioned solar 
hero, Tritas Aptyas, from the evil sleep which he sleeps 
amidst the cows^ of night. Agvaldyanas, in his turn, 
recommends us when we have an evil dream, to invoke 
the sun, to hasten the approach of the morning, or, better 
still, to recite the hymn of five verses to the dawn which 
we have already referred to, and which begins with the 
words, " And like an evil dream amidst the cows." Here 
the belief is not yet an entirely superstitious one ; and 
we understand what is meant by the cows who envelop 
us in the sleep of night, when we are told to invoke the 
sun and the dawn to come and deliver us from them. 

A cow (probably a black one), often a black goat, 
was sometimes also sacrificed in the funeral ceremonies of 
the Hindoos, as if to augur that, just as the black cow, 
night, produces the milky humours of the aurora, or is 
fruitful, so will he who has passed through the kingdom 
of darkness rise again in the world of light We have 
already seen the black night as the mother of the white 
and luminous aurora ; I quote below yet another Vedic 
sentence, in which a poet ingenuously wonders why the 
cows of Indras, the black ones as well as the light- 
coloured (the black clouds, as well as the white and red 
ones), should both yield white milk.* And even the 
gloomy nocturnal kingdom of Yamas, the god of the 
dead, has its cows of black appearance, which are never- 
theless milk-yielding ; and thus the black cow of the 
funeral sacrifices comes to forebode resurrection. 




^ Ya<5 da goshu dushvapnyaih yad 64sme duhitar divahi trit&ya tad 
vibhfl,var}' dpty&ya pari vah&nehaso va <itayah suutayo va dtayaltii ; fiffv. 
viiL 47, 14. 

* Payat krifihnfisu ru9ad rohinlsliu ; j^l^, i. 62, 9. — Cfr. J^i^. I 
123, 9. 
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In the same way the viaticum, or provision of food for 
his journey, given to the dead man is a symbol of his 
resurrection. The journey being considered as a short 
one, the provision of food which is to sustain the traveller 
to the kingdom of the dead is limited, and each dead hero 
carries it with him, generally not so much for himself, as 
to ensure a passage into the kingdom of the dead. For 
this reason we read, even in the domestic ceremonials 
of AgvoMyancLs, that it is recommended to put into the 
hands of the dead man,^ what is the greatest symbol of 
strength, the reins of the animal killed in the funeral 
sacrifice (or, in default of an animal victim, at least two 
cakes of rice or of flour), in order that the dead man may 
throw them down the throats of the two Cerberi, the two 
sons of the bitch SaramAy so that they may let the 
deceased enter scatheless into the death-kingdom, the 
mysterious kingdom of Yamas ; and here we find the 
monster of the popular tales, into whose house the hero, 
having passed through many dangers, enters, by the 
advice of a good fairy or of a good old man, giving 
something to appease the hunger of the two dogs who 
guard its gate. 

They who return from the funeral must touch the 
stone of Priapus, a fire, the excrement of a cow,^ a grain 
of barley, a grain of sesame and water, — all symbols of 
that fecimdity which the contact with a corpse might 
have destroyed. 

The Vedic hymns have shown us the principal mythical 
aspects and functions of the cow and the bull ; we have 
also seen how the brdhmanic codes confirmed, by the 
sanction of law, the worship of these animals, and how 
jealously the domestic tradition of the Hindoos has 



* GrthytuH, iv. 3. * A9val4y; Grihyasd. 
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guarded it Let us now see from' the Aitareya-brdh' 
manam, how the Br^hmans themselves, those of the 
era immediately following that of the VedAs, interpreted 
the myth of the cow. 

We have recognised in the Vedic heavens, as reflected 
in the hymns of the IBigveduSy three cows — ^the cow-cloud, 
the cow-moon, and the cow-aurora. These three cows, 
and especially the first and the third, are also quite dis- 
tinct from one another in the Aitareyd-brdhmanam. 

It tells us how the gduh prignihy the variegated cow, 
or spotted cow, of the Rigvedas, must be celebrated to 
make the earth fruitfuP (or that one must sing to the 
cloud that it may fertilise the pastures and fields with 
rain), and how one must sacrifice a bull to Vigvakarman 
(or the one that does all), who is transformed into the 
god Indras when killing the demon Vritras,' or the mon- 
ster who keeps the rain in the cloud. 

It shows us the full moon, Rdkd, joined to the aurora, 
as a source of abundance,* and the aurora with the 
cow.* It tells us explicitly that the characteristic form 
of the aurora is the red cow, because she moves with 
the red cows.* The gods, after having discovered 
the cows in the cavern, open the cavern with the third 
libation of the morning ;* when the cows come out, the 
gods, the AditydSy also come out; hence the coming 

' V. 4, 23. 

^ Indro v&i vritraih hatvA yi9yakarm4bhavat ; iv. 3, 22. 

» iii. 2, 37. 

^ Usbase darum yosh&h si rUki so eva trishtup gave 6aram ya giu^ 
8& siniv&li (the new moon) so eva ^agati ; ilL 2, 48. 

^ AbhM U8b& ru9atpa9ur ityusbaso riipam ; i 2, 18. — Gobhira- 
rui>&ir usb& d^imadb&vat tasm&d usbasyagat&y&m arui^am ivaeva pra- 
bbdtyus^or^pam ; iv. 2, 9. — Abhdd usb& ru^^atpa^ur ityusbaso 
rupam ; L 2, 18. 

^ ,Ait,'hrdhm, vi. 4, 24. 
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forth of the gods {Aditydndm ayanam) is equivalent to 
the coming forth of the cows {gavdm aya^iam). The 
cows come out when they have their horns, and adorn 
themselves/ 

The aurora is a cow ; this cow has horns ; her horns 
are radiant and golden. When the cow aurora comes 
forth, all that falls from her horns brings good luck ; 
hence in the Mahdbhdratam^ the benefits received from 
a holy hermit, called Matafigas, are compared to those of 
a gavdm ayanam, i.e., a coming out of cows. To imder- 
stand this simile, besides a reference to the Vedic texts, 
it is necessary to compare it with the modem usages of 
India, in which, in celebration of the new solar year, or 
the birth of the pastoral god Krishnas (the god who is 
black during the night, but who becomes luminous in the 
morning among the cows of the dawning, or among the 
female cowherds), it is customary, towards the end of 
December, to give cows to the Br^hmans, exchange pre- 
sents of cows and calves, besprinkle one another with 
milk, to adorn a beautiful milch cow, crown her with 
flowers, gild her horns, or paint them various colours, to 
deck her to overloading with flowers, fruit, and little 
cakes, and then hunt her from the .village to the sound of 
drums and trumpets, in order that, ftdl of terror, she 
may flee away with distraction arid impetuosity. The 
cow loses her ornaments in her flight, and these, being 
estimated as propitious treasures, are eagerly picked up 
by the faithful, and preserved as sacred relics.' 

In the Aitareya-brdhmanam,^ the sun is bom of the 
cows {gogd)y is the son of the cow aurora ; as the sun s 

» AitArdhm. iv. 3, 17. « iii. 8080. 

' Cfr. Weber*8 Uber die KrishTpagamdshtamt^ Berlin, 1868 j Vlndt 
FraTi^ite, par Eug^e Bumouf, Pans, 1828 ; The Hindoos^ London, 
1834, voL L * iv. 3, 20. 
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mother she naturally nourishes him with her milk ; hence 
the same Aitareya^ teUs us that the gods Mitras and 
Varunas, by means of the curdled milk, took from the 
drink of the gods the inebriating poison which the long- 
tongued witch (Dtrghagihvt) had poured into it. This 
curdled milk is the same milky sea, with health-giving 
herbs scattered in it, and which the gods agitate to form 
ambrosia, in the Rdmdyanam, the Mahdhhdraiamy and 
the Puranic legends ; a sea and herbs which we find 
already spoken of together in a Vedic hymn.* But in 
the sky, where the ambrosial milk and the health-giving 
herbs are produced, there are gods and demons ; and the 
milk, which is at one time the rain, at another ambrosia, 
is now in the cloud, now in the moon (called also 
OshadhipatiSy or lord of herbs), now round the dawn. 
Hanmnant, who, in the Rdmdyanam, goes in quest of 
the health-giving grass to restore their souls to the half- 
dead heroes, looks for it now between the mountain bull 
{rishabhas) and the heavenly mountain Kdilasas, now 
between the Mount Lunus {^andras) and the mountain 
cup (Dronas) ; and the mountain which possesses the 
herb for which Hanumant is searching is itself called 
herb (oshadhis), or the one that causes to rejoice with 
perfumes (Gandharnddanas^), which two words are used 

^ i. 3. 22. 

■ Mahln&m payo *8y oshadMndih rasal^; Taittir, Tagurv, i. 1, 10. — 
Kshtrodam sdgaraih sarve mathnlmal?L sahitft vayaiii n&uaushadhfi|i 
samalhritya prakshipya <*a tatastatat; Rdmdy, L 46. — Cfr. Kuhn's 
Die Herahkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranksy Berlin, 1859. 

' The Gandhamddanas is especially defended by the Gandharvds, a 
word which seems to be composed of gandha, perfume, and arvas, the 
one who goes on (and afterwards the horse), from the root arv, ex- 
pansion of riv ; according to this, they would therefore be those who 
go in the perfumes, as the nymphs beloved and guarded by them are 
ihey who go in the waters (ap-saraaas). Cfr. the chapter on the Ass. 
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synonymously. Here the milky, ambrosial, and healthful 
hmnour is supposed to be produced, not by a cow, but 
by an herb. And the gods and demons contend in heaven 
for the possession of this herb, as well as for the ambrosia ; 
the only diflference being that the gods enjoy both one and 
the other without corrupting them, whilst the demons 
poison them as they drink them; that is to say, they 
spread darkness over the light, they move about in the 
darkness, in the gloomy waters, in the black humour 
which comes out of the herb itself, which, in contact with 
them, becomes poisonous, so that they in turn suck the 
poison. On the other hand, the Gandharvds^ an amphi- 
bious race, in whom at one time the nature of the gods 
predominates, at another that of the demons, and who 
consequently take now the side of the gods, now that of 
the demons, are simply guards who, as against theft, keep 
watch and ward over the perfumes and healthful herbs, 
which are their own property, and the healthful or 
ambrosial waters, the ambrosia which belongs to their 
wives, the nymphs ; they are, in a word, the earliest 
representatives of the enjoying and jealous proprietor. 
We have already heard, in the JRigvedas, the demoniacal 
monsters call on each other to suck the poison of the 
celestial cows ; and we have seen that the Aitareya- 
hrdhmanam accuses a witch of being the poisoner of the 
divine ambrosia ; we have, moreover, noticed that a Vedic 
hymn already associates together the ambrosial milk 
and the healthful herb, and that, in the br&hmanic cos- 
mogony, the milk and the herb which produces it are 
manifested together, which herb or grass is beneficent 
or the reverse according as the gods or the demons enjoy 
it ; from all] which it will be easy to understand this 



^ Cfr. Bdmdy. vL 82, 83. 
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interesting Hindoo proverb, " The grass gives the milk 
to the cows, and the milk gives the poison to the 
serpents."^ It is indeed the milk of the cow of the 
dawn and of the cow of the moon which destroys 
the serpents of darkness, the demoniacal shadows of 
night 

But the idea of the healthful herb is incorporated in 
another image, very familiar to the popular Indo-Eiux)pean 
legends, and which is contained even in the Vedic hynms. 
The cow produces the sun and the moon ; the circular 
shape, the disc of sun and moon, suggests variously the 
idea of a ring, a gem, and a pearl ; and the sun, Savitar^ 
he who gives the juice, and the generator, is introduced in a 
Vedic hymn, as the one who has inmiortal juice, who gives 
the pearl.* The humours of the cow have passed to the 
herb, and from the herb to the pearl ; and the naturalness 
of this figure recommends itself to our modem conception, 
for when we would describe a diamond or other gem as of 
the purest quahty, we say it is a diamond or gem of the 
first water. Even the pearl-moon and the pearl-sun, from 
their ambrosial humours, have a fine water. In the Rdr 
mdyanam,^ at the moment of production of ambrosia firom 
the stirring up of the milky sea, we see, near the healthful 
herb, the gem KdustubhaSy the same which we afterwards 
find on the breast of the sun-god Vishnus, and which is 
sometimes his navel ; whence Vishnus, in the Mahdbhd- 
rcUam* is saluted by the name of ratnandbhas — that is 
to say, he who has a pearl for his navel ; as the sun is in 
like manner saluted by the name of Manifrifigas — 1.6., 

* Bohtlingk's Induche Spriichf, 122, erster TheU ; 2*" Aufl. S. Peters- 
burg, 1870.— Cfr. Mahdbhdraiam, i 1143-1145. 

' Abhi tyam devaiii savitdram iinjol^ kavikratum ar6&mi satyasa- 
ratnadh&m ablii prijam matim ; Tdiitir. Tagurv, L 2, 6. 
i 46. 4 xiiL 7034. 
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who has horns of pearls.^ In the Rdmdyanam,^ the 
bright-shining grass and the solar disc appear together 
on the summit of the moimtain Gandham4danas ; no 
sooner does he smell its odour than the solar hero 
Lakshmamis, delivered from the iron that oppressed him, 
lifts himself up from the ground; i.e., scarcely has the 
sun formed his disc, and begun to shine like a celestial 
gem, than the sim-hero, whom the monsters had van- 
quished during the night, rises in victory. And it is 
on the simimit of the mountain that, with a mountain 
metal of a colour similar to that of the young sun,* the 
sun Rdmas imprints a dazzling mark on the forehead of 
the dawn Slt^, as if to be able to recognise her — that is 
to say, he places himself upon the forehead of the aurora 
or dawn. When the sun R4mas is separated from the 
dawn Sit^, he sends her in recognition, as a symbol of his 
disc, his own ring, which appears again in the famous 
ring given by King Dushmantas to the beautiful ^akun- 
taldy the daughter of the nymph, and by means of which 
alone the lost bride can be recognised by the young and 
forgetful king ; and Slt4 sends back to EAmas, by the 
hands of Hanumant, as a sign of recognition, the dazzling 
ornament which R^as had one day placed upon her 
forehead in an idyllic scene among the mountains known 
to them alone. This ring of recognition, this magic 
pearl, often turns up in the Hiadoo legends. It is enough 
for me to indicate here the two most famous examples. 
The aurora who possesses the pearl becomes she wlio 

^ Hariv., 12,367. 

' Anihya tasya 9ikhare so 'pa^yat paramdushadlm drishtv^ dotp^ta- 
y&m&sa yi9alyakaraiitm ^ubhlLm. — Vi9alyo nini^ah qlghraraudatish- 
thanmahttaiat ; vL 83. 

' Sa nigfafishifigalim r&mo dh&ute manah9il&gir&u <5akara tilakaiii 
patny& lal&t^ ra<iiraih tadH b&l&rkasamavarnena tena && giridhdtund 
lal&te Tinivishthe na sasamdheva ni^^bhavat; Bdmdy. ii. 105. 
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is rich in pearls, and herself a source of pearls ; but the 
pearl, as we have already seen, is not only the sun, it is 
also the moon. The moon is the friend of the aurora ; 
she comforts her in the evening under her persecutions ; 
she loads her with presents during the night, accompanies 
and guides her, and helps her to find her husband. 

In the Rdmdyanam, I frequently find the moon as a 
beneficent fairy, who succours the dawn Slt4; for the 
moon, as rdgantkaras (she who gives light to the night), 
assumes a benignant aspect. We have already said that 
the moon is generally a male in India ; but as fuU moon 
and new moon it assumes, even in the Vedic texts, a 
feminine name. In a Vedic hymn, Rdkd, the full moon 
is exhorted to sew the work with a needle that cannot be 
broken.^ Here we have the moon personified as a mar- 
vellous workwoman, a fairy with golden fingers, a good 
fair}'^ ; and in this character we find her again in the 
Rdnuhjauamy under the form of the old Anas&ydj who 
anoints the darkened Sltd (for Slt4, like the Vedic girl, is 
dark and ugly during the night, or winter, when she is 
hidden) in the wood, with a di\ane unguent ; gives her a 
gjirland, various ornaments, and two beauteous garments, 
which are always pure (as, f.e., they do not touch the 
earth, like the cows of the Vedic dawn, who do not cover 
themselves with dust), and similar in colour to the young 
sun ; ^ in all which the fairy moon appears as working 
during the night for the aurora, preparing her luminous 
garments — the two gannents, of which the one is for the 
evening and the other for the morning, one lunar and of 

^ Sivyatu apah 8u<5yd<^bidjam4naj& daddtu viram ^tad&jam uk- 
thyam ; Rigv, il 32, 4. 

' Tata^ ^ubhaih sft tarui^Hrkasamnibhaih gataklaxD& Tasrajugaiii sadd 
inalaiii 8ra^o 'figardgaiii <^ vibli(isha;>&ni <5a prasaunaiieU ^agphe tu 
ui&ithili ; Rdmdif, ilL 5. 
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silver, the other solar and of gold — in order that she may- 
please her husband R^as, or the sun Vishnus, who is 
glad when he sees her thus adorned. In the Svayam- 
prabhd, too, we meet with the moon as a good fairy, who, 
from the golden palace which she reserves for her friend 
Heni4 (the golden one), is during a month the guide, in 
the vast cavern, of Hanumant and his companions, who 
have lost their way in the search of the dawn SitA. To 
come out of this cavern, it is necessary to shut the eyes, 
in order not to see its entrance; all Hanumant s com- 
panions are come out, but Taras, who shines like the 
moon,^ would wish to return. The same moon can be 
recognised in the benignant fairies Trigdtd, Suramd, 
and Saramdy who announce to Slt^ that her husband 
will soon arrive, and that she will soon see him. The 
first, while the arrival of R^as is inuninent, dreams 
that the monsters, dressed in yellow, are playing in a 
lake of coVs milk ;* at the time when Suram4 announces 
to Slt4 the approach of E4mas, SltA shines by her own 
beauty, like the opening dawn;* finally, Saram4 (who 
seems to be the same as Suram4), whom Slt4 calls her 
twin-sister (sahodard), penetrating underground, like 
the moon Proserpine, also announces to Sit4 her ap- 
proaching deliverance at the hands of R4mas.* As to 
Tri^at^, it is not difficult to recognise in her the moon, 
when we remember that Tr^atas is a name which is 
frequently given to the evening sun, or rising moon, ^tvas, 
who is represented with the moon for a diadem, whence his 

* Udmdy. iv. 50-53. 

• PitAirniv&sitA vastrMh kridanto gomaye hrade ; Rdmdy, v. 27. — 
Cfr. vi. 23. 

' Sit4muv&6a ha dipyam^n&m 8yayllakslimy& sa&dhy&m&utpiltikt- 
miva ; Rdmdy, v. 52. 

^ SamarthH gatanaih gantumapiv& tvaih ras&talam — A6irammok- 
shyase site ; Rdmdy. vi. 9, 10. 
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other name of ^andra6{idas (having the moon for his dia- 
dem). Suram4 1 believe to be, not a mythical, but only an 
orthographical variation, and more incorrect one, of Sara- 
m4, whose relation to the moon we shall see in detail when 
we come to the chapter which treats of the mythical dog. 
Thus far we have a moon fairy ; but we find the moon 
designated at other times in the Rdmdyanam by its com- 
mon masculine name. The guardian of the forest of 
honey, DadhimukhaSy in which forest, with its honey, the 
heroes who accompany Sit4 enjoy themselves, is said to 
be generated by the god Lunus.^ And the moon, who 
assists Hanumant in his search of Stt4, is said to shine 
like a white bull with a sharpened horn, wdth a full horn ;* 
in which we come back to the moon as a homed animal, 
iuid to the cornucopia. Moreover, we find the same lunar 
horn again in the city of (^ringaveraniy where first the 
solar hero llamas, and afterwards his brother Bharatas, 
tire hospitably received when the sun is darkened,' by 
GuhaSy king of the black WishdddSy who also is of the 
colour of a black cloud ; ^ and K^as and Bharatas take 
their departure in the morning fix)m Guhas, who is said 
to wander always in the forests.* Now, this Guhas, who, 
though always hidden, yet wishes to entertain the solar 
hero during the night with presents of the town of 
(^^ifigtiveram, appears to me to be just another form of 
t he soliir hero himself, who enters and hides himself in the 
night, hospitiibly received in the limar habitation, another 
form of the god Indras, whom we have seen in the JRigvedas 



* SAumyati somAtmag^]^ ; Rdmdy, vi 6. 

' Sitall^ kakudy&iuva ttkaL^a^rmgo radi^ <5andrah paripiirQa^rmga^ ; 
Rdmdy. V. 11.— Cfr. V. 20. 

^ lUbliAu nashtaprabha^ siiryo ra^nl <5AbliyaTartata ; JRdmdy. iL 92. 
MAdarA^ guha^ saniUmbudatalyavar^a^ ; Rdmdy, iL 48. 
i vanugoi^ara^ ; Rdmdy. iL 98. 
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united during the night to Indus or Somas — that is, to 
the moon — and who, in the Rdmdyanani} ^ when Slt4 is 
in the power of the monster, comes down during the 
night to console her, lulls her keepers to sleep, and 
nourishes her with the ambrosial milk (with Soma, the 
moon, the same moon which, in the JRigvedas, the dawn, 
the girl beloved of Indras, and whom therefore he does 
good to, brings him as a present), encouraging her with 
the prospect of the near g,dvent of EAmas, the deliverer. 

But it remains to us to adduce clearer evidence to show 
that in the Rdmdyanam R^as is the sim, and SitA the 
dawn, or aurora. 

Without taking into account that R^as is the inost 
popular personification of Vishnus, and that Vishnus is 
often the solar hero (although he is not seldom identified 
with the moon), let us see how R4mas manifests himself, 
and what he does in the Rdmdyanam to vindicate espe- 
cially his solar nature. 

It is my opinion that the best way to prove this is to 
show how R^as performs the very same miracles that In- 
dras does. R^as, like Indras, gives, while stiU young, 
extraordinary proofs of his strength ; RAmas, like Indras, 
achieves his greatest enterprises while he is himself 
hidden ; R4mas, like Indras, vanquishes the monster, 
reconquers SM, and enjoys of right the company of his 
wife. Till RAmas goes into the forests, as Indras into 
the clouds and shadows, his great epopee does not begin. 
Indras has for assistants the winds (the Marutas) ; RAmas 
has for his greatest help Hanumant, the son of the wind 
{Mdrutdtmagah) ;* Hanumant amuses himself with the 
monsters, as the wind with the archer-clouds of the 
thousand-eyed Indras ;' and it is said that R^as gets on 

1 iii 63. ■ Rdmdy, iv. 1. 

^ Sahasr&ksliadhanushinadbhis toyad^iriva m&rutah ; Rdmdy, v. 40. 
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Hanumant 8 back, as Indras does on the elephant Aira- 
vatas. The elephant with a proboscis is not unfirequently 
substituted, in the brihmanic tradition, for the homed 
bull of the Vedds.^ But the bull Indras is reproduced in 
the bull E^as, and the monkeys who assist E^as have 
kept at least the tail of the Vedic cows, the helpers of 
Indras, whence their generic name of goldngulds (who 
have cows' tails).* The bow with which R^as shoots the 
monsters is made of a horn, whence hisname of pdm- 
gadhanvant (he who shoots with the horn) ; * R^as re- 
ceives the shower of hostile darts, as a buU upon its horns 
the abundant rains of autimm.* Slt4 herself calls both 
her Il4mas and his brother Lakshmanas by the name of 
sinharshahhdu,^ or the lion and the buU, which are con- 
joined so frequently in the mythology, on accoimt of 
equal strength ; hence the terror of the lion when he hears 
the bull bellow in the first book of the Paricatantram, 
and in all the numerous Eastern and Western variations 
of that book. Indras has his conflicts in the cloudy, 
rainy, and gloomy sky ; these are also the battle-fields of 
R^as. The names of the monsters of the Rdmdyanam^ 
as, for instance, Vidyuggivas (he who lives upon thunder- 
bolts), Vagrodart (she who has thunderbolts in her 
stomach), Indra^it (who vanquishes Indras with magical 
arts), Meghanddas (thundering cloud),' and others, show 

* Bdmdy. V. 73. — In the Rdmdyatjxim itself, lUmas, overpowered 
with grief, is compared now to a bull (v. 34), now to an elephant tor- 
mented by a lion (v. 37). 

* Edmdy. vL 105. » Rdmdy. vL 102. 

^ Q&radarh stbMaprishataiii 9rifigllbh7fim govrisho yathft; Bdmdy, 
iiL 32. 

* Rdmdy. V. 28.^The monster Kabandhas salutes them both with 
the name of Vrishahlunakandhdu^ or they who have bulls' shoulders ; 
Rdmdy. iii. 74. 

« Rdmdy. vu. 36-38. 
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US the nature of the battle. In the battle-field of EAmas, 
instead, the assisting hero is now a bull [Hshahhcis), now 
an ox's eye {gavdhshas) y now gavayas {bos gavceus), and 
beings of similar appellations, which remind us of the 
Vedic deities. Indraa strikes with lightning the celestial 
ocean ; RAmas, an Indian Xerxes, chastises the sea with 
burning arrows.^ Indras, in the JRigvedaSy crosses the 
sea and passes ninety-nine rivers; R4mas crosses the 
ocean upon a bridge of mountains, in carrying which 
Hanumant, the son of the wind, shows himself peculiarly 
skilful ; the winds carry the clouds, which we have seen, 
in the language of the Vedds, represented as mountains. 
And that clouds, and not real mountains, are here spoken 
of, we deduce from observing, as we read, that whHe the 
animal army of R^as carries the bridge on to the ocean, 
or the winds carry the clouds into the sky, the sun cannot 
bum the weary monkey-workers, because that clouds 
arise and cover it, rain falls, and the wind expires.^ The 
field of this epic battle is evidently the same as that of 
the mythical battle of Indras. And in the Rdmdyanam 
we find at every step the similarity of the combatants to 
the dark clouds, the bellowing clouds, the clouds carried 
by the wind. The forest which EAmas goes through is 
compared to a group of clouds.' The name of wanderer 
by night {rdgantcaras), afterwards given frequently in 
the Rdmdyanam, to the monster whom EAmas combats, 
implies, of course, that the battle is fought by night. 
The fact that, as we read, the witch Qdrpanakhd comes 
in winter to seduce R4mas whilst he is in the forest,* and 

* Rdmdy. V. 93. 

* QrantAi^stu na tapet stirya^ katha^didvUnadlnapi abhr^i^i ^a^ire 
digbhyas 6h&dayitv& ravel^ prabh&m pravavarsha <^ par^nyo m&ruta9<^ 
^ivo Tavau ; Rdmdy. ▼. 95. 

» Rdmdy. iii 77. * Rdmdy, iii. 23. 
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the monster KumhliaJcarnas awakens after six months* 
sleep, like a rainy cloud which increases towards the end 
of summer {twpdnte)^ shows us that the epic poem of 
R4mas embraces, besides the nightly battle of the sun 
over darkness, also the great annual battle of the sun in 
winter to recover and rejoin the spring. Anyhow, it is 
always a battle of the sun against the monster of dark- 
ness. E4mas, in the very beginning of the great poem, 
says to his brother Lakshmanas : — " See, Lakshmanas, 
Maricas is come here with his foUowers, making a noise 
like thunder, and with him the wanderer by night 
Sub^hus; thou wilt see them to-day, like a mass of 
dark clouds, dispersed by me in a moment, like clouds 
by the wind."* Here we find almost the whole battle of 
Indras. 

And similar battles in the clouds are found in several 
other episodes of the Rdmdyanam. The dart of E4mas 
falls upon the monster Khar as (the monster ass), as upon 
a great tree falls the thunderbolt hurled by Indras.' 
Heroes and monsters combat with stones and rocks from 
the great mountain, and fall, overthrown on the earth, 
like mountains. The monster R4vanas carries off Slt4 
with the magic of the wind and the tempest* Heroes 
and monsters fight with trunks of trees from the great 
forest ; moreover, the trunks themselves, having become 
monsters, join the fray, stretch out their strange arms, 
and devour the hero in their cavities. And here we come 
upon the interesting legend of Kabandhas, in which we 

^ Rdmdy, vi. 37. 

' Pa9ya lakshma^a m&ridam mah&9anisamasyanam sapadAnugam^- 
y&ntam sub&hum 6a ni9&6aram et&vadya mayH pagya nil&A6aiia6ayopa- 
in&u asmin kshane sam&dhiit&yanilen&mbud&viva ; Rdmdy, L 33. 

* Qakreneva vinirmukto va^rastanivaropari ; Rdmdy, iii 35. 

^ MILylUu&9ritya vipul&m v&tadurdinasamkul&m ; Rdmdy, iiL 73. 
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find again the forests and trees combating, and the barrel 
of the Vedds carried by the divine bull. The Ddnavds 
or demons also appear, in the Mahdbhdratam,^ in the 
forms of sounding barrels. In the Rdmdyanam, the 
highest of the demons (ddnavottamah) is called by the 
name of Kahandhas (barrel and trunk), compared to a 
black thundering cloud, and represented as an enormous 
trunk, having one large yellowish eye, and an enormous 
devouriBg mouth in his chest.' In Tuscany, we say of 
water that gushes copiously out of a reservoir, that it 
pours as firom a barrel's mouth. The monster Kabandhas 
draws towards himself, with his long arms, the two brothers 
R4mas and Lakshmanas (compared several times in the 
Rdmdyanam^ to the two A9vin4u, who resemble each 
other in everything). R&mas and Lakshmanas, i.e., the 
two A9vin4u, the morning and evening, the spring and 
autumn suns, the two twilights, who, in a passage of the 
Rdmdyanam, are called the two ears of EAmas, cut off the 
two extremities, the two long arms, of the monster Ka- 
bandhas ; upon which the trunk, able no longer to support 
itself^ fisdls to the ground. The fallen monster then relates 
to the two brothers that he was once a beautiful demon ; 
but that, by a malediction, Indras one day made his head 
and legs enter his body ; his arms having been lacerated 

' Te nikpttabhu^askandh&s kavandh&kriti ekadar^an^ nadanto 
bh&iravinn&d&nn&patanti sma d&nav&s ; Mbh. ilL 806. 

* Atba tatra mahighoram vikfitam tarn maho<i(5hrayam vivriddhama- 
^irogrivaih kabandhamudare mukbam romabbirDi<iitam tikshn&irma- 
b&girimiyo^^britam nilamegbaiiibbam gboram megbastanitanisvanam 
iDs^tft 6&tipifigena yipulen4yatena<^ ekenorasl dirgbena nayanen&ti- 
dar9in&; Rdmdy, iii. 74. — Tbe one yellowisb eye of Kabandhas 
reminds ns of Vii^ravanas witb only one yellowisb eye {ehapinghek- 
$hanas), bis otber eye baving been burnt out by tbe goddess Parvatt ; 
Rdmdy. viL 13. 

* L 49 ; iL 7, «< pamm. 
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by the two brothers, the monster is disenchanted from this 
malediction, and having resmned his form of a splendid 
demon, he ascends to heaven in a luminous form. Here 
we have the all-radiant sun shut up in the cloud, he being 
the yellow eye, the burning mouth, of Kabandhas, and, in 
union with the cloud, forming a hideous monster ; the 
hero comes to destroy his monstrous form, and the mon- 
ster thanks him, for thus he becomes the glorious god, 
the splendid being, the handsome prince he was before. 
RSmas who delivers Kabandhas from his. monstrous 
form by cutting oflf his two arms, is the sun Mmas 
coming forth from the gloomy forest, and uncovering the 
sky in the ea^t and in the west Mmas deUvering 
Kabandhas is simply the sun delivering himself from 
the monster of gloom and cloud that envelops him. And, 
indeed, the greater part of the myths have their origin in 
the plurality of appellations given to the same pheno- 
menon. Each appellation grows into a distinct personality, 
and the various personalities fight with each other. 
Hence the hero who delivers himself becomes the deliverer 
of the hero, viewed as a different person from the hero ; 
the monstrous form which envelops the hero is often 
his own malediction ; the hero who comes to kill this 
monstrous form is his benefactor.^ 

This theory of the monster who thanks the hero that 
kills him, agrees with what we find on several other 
occasions in the Rdmdyanam^ as in the case of the stag 
MartcaSf^ which, after being killed by E4mas, re-ascends 
to heaven in a luminous form ; of the sea-monster, which 
Hanumant destroys, and restores to its primitive form, 
that of a celestial nymph ; of the old Qavarl, who, after 
having seen R^as, sa<jrifices herself in the fire, and 

' Cfr. the chapter on the Wolf. * iii. 40, et seq. 
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re-ascends young and teautiftd to heaven (the usual Vedic 
young girl, the dawn whom, ugly during the night, 
Indras, by taking off her ugly skin, restores to beauty in 
the morning) ; an episodical variation of what afterwards - 
happens to Slt4 herself, who, having been ugly when in 
the power of the monster R4vanas, recovers her beauty 
by the sacrifice of fire, in order to prove her innocence to 
her husband K&mas, and shines again a young girl, like 
the young sun, adorned with burning gold, and wearing a 
red dress ;^ and when R4mas comes near (like the young 
dawn, when she sees her husband), she resembles the 
first light (Prabha), the wife of the sun." This Sita, 
daughter of (jranakas (the generator), whom the Tdittiriya 
Brdhmanam calls Savitar' or the sun, seems to me to 
be no other than the dawn, the daughter of light, the 
daughter of Indras, the god of the Vedic texts. These, 
indeed, sometimes represent SAry4, the daughter of the 
sun, as the lover of the moon (who is then masculine) ; 
but we find more firequently the loves of the dawn and 
the sun, of the beautiful heroine and the splendid solar 
hero, while the moon is generally the brother, or the pity- 
ing sister of the hero and the heroine, the beneficent old 
man, the foreseeing fairy, the good hostess, who aids 
them in their enterprises ; although we also find the dawn 
as a sister of the sun and his succourer. In fact, the 
Buddhist tradition of the legend of EAmas, illustrated by 
Weber,* represents Slt& to us as the sister of the two 



^ Tamii&dityasamk&^din taptak&iidanabhdshit^ raktdmbaradharam 
bftl&m ; Rdmdy, vi 103. — Of the dress of SltA we read in another 
place that it shines '* like the light of the sun upon the summit of a 
mountain " (S^ryaprabheva 9&ilftgre tasy&^i k&usheyamuttamam ; iv. 
58). ' Rdmdy, vi. 99. 

* Cfr. Weber's Ueher das Rdmdyana, Berlin, 1870, p. 9. 

* Ibid. p. 1. 

s 
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brothers R4mas and Lakshmanas, who go into banish- 
ment for twelve years to escape the persecutions of 
their cruel step-mother (of whom the Kdiheyi of the 
Rdmdyanam offers a confused image), in the same way 
as the Vedic dawn is united to the twin Agvin&u ; and 
the same tradition makes R4mas, at the termination of 
his exile, end with marrying his own sister Sit&, as the sun 
marries the dawn. And the fact of Slt& being not bom 
from the womb, but produced from the ground, a girl of 
heavenly beauty, destined to be the reward of valour,^ 
not only does not exclude her relationship with the dawn, 
but confirms it ; for we have seen the dawn rise from the 
moimtain, as the daughter of light and the sun, whom 
the young sun wins for his bride, as a reward for his 
wonderful skill as an archer against the monsters of dark- 
ness ; and we have seen that the dawn marries only her 
predestined husband, and her predestined husband is he 
who performs the greatest miracles, restores her lost 
gaiety, and most resembles her. We have just seen the 
old Qavart and the ugly SM, at the sight of the sun 
R4mas, deliver themselves in the fire from every mortal 
danger, and become beautiful and happy once more. 

liut the concord between the mythical husband and 
wife is not more steadfast than that of mortal couples. 
Rdmas is very apt to be suspicious. Having returned to 
his kingdom of Ayodhy4, he allows himself to brood upon 
what his subjects may say of him for having taken back 
his wife, after she had been in the hands of the monster 
(they were not present at the first fire-sacrifice of Slt4) ; 
R4mas reveals his suspicions to Slt4, and blames the evil- 
speaking of the citizens for originating them ; she sub- 

^ V!rya9ulk& <^ me kany& divyardpft gun&nvitA bhiital&dattliiti 
pdrvaih n&mn4 sitetjajoni^ ; Edmdy. i. 68. 
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mits a second time to the trial by fire, but, offended by 
his continual suspicions, she flees from her husband, and 
on a car of light, drawn by serpents {Paimagds)^ goas 
down again underground (which appears to mean simply 
this — ^the dawn, or spring, marries the sun in the morn- 
ing, or she stays all day, or all summer, in his kingdom, 
and in the evening, or in the autumn, goes down into 
the shades of night, or of winter).^ It is an indiscretion 
of the husband which causes his wife to abandon him. 

Thus, in the RigvedaSy we have seen Urvagt, the first 
of the dawns, flee from the sun PurHravas. In Soma- 
devaSy^ the king PurAravas loses his wife Urva9l, because 
he has let it be known in heaven that she was with him ; 
in K^iddsas's drama of Vikramorva4}t, the king PurA- 
ravas, having helped Indras in the fight, receives from 
him Urva9l to wife, with whom he engages to stay till a 
child is bom to them ; the king, shortly after having 
espoused Urva9l, looks at another nymph, Udakavatl (the 
watery). Urva9l, offended, flees ; she enters a wood to 
hide herself, and is transformed into a creeper. In the 
br4hmanic tradition of the Yagui^edas, referred to at 
length by Professor Max MuUer, in his " Oxford Essays," 
PurAravas loses sight of Urva9i, because he has let him- 
self be seen by her without his regal dress, or even 
naked. 

We find yet another similar legend in the Mahdbhdra" 
tam.^ The wise and splendid Q4ntanus goes to the chase 
on the banks of the Gang4, and there finds a beautiful 
nymph whom he becomes enamoiu-ed of The nymph 
responds to his suit, and consents to remain with him, 
on condition that he will never say anything displeasing 



^ Rdmdy. yiL 104, 105. ' Kathd sartt sdgaras, ill 17. 

8 I 3888-3965. 
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to her, whatever she may do or meditate ; and the 
enamoured king assents to the grave condition. They 
live together happily, for the king yields to the nymph 
in everything ; but in the course of time, eight sons are 
bom to them ; the nymph has already thrown seven into 
the river, and the king, although inwardly full of grief, 
dares not say anything to her ; but when she is about to 
throw the last one in, the king implores her not to do it, 
and challenges her to say who she is. The nymph then 
confesses to him that she is the GafigA itself personified, 
and that the eight sons bom to their loves are human 
personifications of the eight divine Vasavas, who, by 
being thrown into the GafigA, are liberated firom the 
curse of the human form : the only Vasus who is pleased 
to remain among men is DyAus (the sky), in the form of 
the eunuch Bhishmas, whom Q^tanus would not allow 
to be thrown into the waters. The same curse falls upon 
the Vasavas for having ravished the cow of abundance 
firom the penitent Apavas. We shall find a legendary 
subject analogous to this one of Q&ntanus in several of 
the popular talcs of Europe, with this difierence that, in 
European tradition, it is generally the husband who 
abandons his indiscreet partner. The Hindoo tradition, 
however, also ofiers us an example of the husband who 
abandons his wife, in the wise Garatkarus, who marries 
the sister of the king of the serpents, on condition that 
she never does anything to displease him.^ One day the 
wise man sleeps ; evening comes on ; he ought to be 
awakened in order to say his evening prayers ; if he does 
not say them, he does not do his duty, and she would do 
wrong did she not warn him. If she awaken him, he 

^ " Apriyatii^ na kartavyaih kf Ite diinftm tja^myabam," sa^B 
Garatkarus; Mbh, L 1871. 
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will be enraged What is to be done ? She takes the 
latter course. The wise man awakes, becomes enraged, and 
abandons her. after she had given him a son.^ 

The glowing aspect of the sky, morning and evening, 
suggested the idea, now of a splendid nuptial feast, now of 
a fire. In this fire, sometimes the witch who persecutes 
the hero and heroine is burnt, and sometimes the hero 
and heroine themselves are immolated. The sacrifice of 
Qavarl and of SM, who are delivered by the sun E4mas, 
is only a variation of that of Quna]j9epas, liberated by the 
dawn in the Rigvedas. The story of Qunati9epas has 
akeady been made known by Professor Eodolph Both,* 
and by Professor Max Mtiller,* who translated it fi-om the 
Aitareyorbrdhmanam ; and I refer the reader to these 
translations, as weU as to the English version which Pro- 
fessor Martin Haugh has given us of all the Aitareya. I 
shall, therefore, here give but a short account of it, with 
a few observations apropos to the subject in hand. 

The king Harijdandras has no sons ; the god Varunas 
the coverer, the gloomy, the watery, the king of the 
waters,* obliges him to promise that he will sacrifice 
to him whatever is bom to him. The king promises ; a 
child is bom, who is named the red (Rohitas). Varunas 



^ Mbh. i. 1870-1911. 

• Indische Studien, vol. L pp. 457-464, vol. ii. pp. 111-128. 

' HuLory of Ancient Sansknt Literature, 

^ Yaruitas, the god of night, has, like the night, a double aspect ; 
now he is the gloomy ocean, now the luminous milky ocean without a 
moon. He is represented under the latter aspect in the 7th book of 
the Rdmdyanam (canto 27), in which the solar hero, having entered 
the celestial city of Varunas, finds the cow which always yields milk 
(paya^ ksharant&m satatam tatra g&m <5a dadar9a sah), whence the 
white-rayed moon emerges, whence also the ambrosia and the nectar 
(yata9<^dra^ prabhavati 9ltara9mi^ — ^yasm&damritamutpanuam 8udh& 

api). 
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claims him ; the father begs him to wait till the child has 
cut his teeth, then till his first teeth are cast, then till he 
is able to bear armour. It is evident that the father wishes 
to wait till his son be strong enough to defend himself 
against his persecutor, Vaninas. Varunas thereupon 
claims him in a more resolute manner, and HarigcSan- 
dras informs the son himself that he must be given up 
in sacrifice. Rohitas takes his bow and flees into the 
woods, where he lives by the chase. This first part of 
the legend corresponds with those numerous European 
popular tales, in which, now the devil, now the aquatic 
monster, now the serpent, demands firom a father the son 
who has just been bom to him without his knowledge. 
The second part of the story of Qunahgcpas shows us the 
hero in the forest ; he has taken his bow with him, and 
hence, like R4mas in the Rdmdyaimmy who has scarcely 
entered the forest than he begins to hunt, Rohitas turns 
hunter, and hunts for the six years during which he 
remains in the forest. But his chase is imsuccessful ; he 
wanders about in quest of some one to take his place as 
the victim of Varunas ; at last he finds the br^manas 
Agigartas, who consents to give his own second son, 
Qunah9epas, for a hundred cows. The first-bom being 
particularly dear to the father, and the third being espe- 
cially beloved by the mother, cannot be sacrificed ; the 
second son, therefore, is ceded to Varunas, the gloomy 
god of night, who, like Yamas, binds all creatures with 
his cords. We have already observed how the middle 
son is the son of the celestial cow Aditis, the hidden sun, 
the sun during and covered by the darkness of night, or, 
in other words, bound by the fetters of Varunas — and 
it is his own father who binds him with those fetters. 
His sacrifice begins in the evening. During the night he 
appeals to all the gods. At last Indras, flattered by the 
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praise heaped upon him, concedes to him a golden chariot, 
upon which, with praises to the A9vinAu, and help from 
the dawn, Qunalj9epas, unbound from the fetters of 
Varunas, is delivered. These fetters of Varunas, which 
imprison the victim, bound and sacrificed by his own 
father, help us to understand the second part of the 
European popular tale of the son sacrificed against his 
will to the demon by his father ; for Qunah9epas, towards 
the end of the European story, takes the form of a horse, . 
Varunas that of a demon, and the fetters of Varunas are 
the bridle of the horse, which the imprudent father sells 
to the demon, together with his son in the shape of a 
horse ;^ the beautiful daughter of the demon (the white 
one, who, as usual, comes out of the black monster) 
deUvers the young man transformed into a horse ; as in 
the Vedic story of Qunah9epas, it is explicitly the dawn 
who is the young girl that delivers.^ Varunas is called 
in the Rdvidyanam the god who has in his hand a rope 
{pdgahastas) ; his dwelling is on Moimt Astas, where the 
sun goes down, and which it is impossible to touch, be- 
cause it bums, in an immense palace, the work of 
Vi9vakarman, which has a himdred rooms, lakes with 
nymphs, and trees of gold.' Evidently, Varunas is here, 
not a different form, but a different name of the god 
Yamas, the p^in, or furnished with rope, the constrictor 
par excellence; for we are to suppose the magic dis- 
play of golden splendour in the evening heavens not so 
much the work of the sun itself, as produced by the 

^ Cfr. the chapter on the Horse. 

• In the Rdmdyaitamy L 63, the deliverer is Indras, who, even in 
the Aitareya, does much for Qunat9epas. 

' Te^asft gharmadah sad& — Pris4da9atasambMhaih nirmitam vig- 
▼akannan& ^obhitam padmintbhi^da kd,ii6and,i96a mab&drumS,ih nilajah 
l>&9ahastasya yarni^ja mah^tmanal^ ; Rdmdy, iv. 43. 
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gloomy god who sits on the mountain^ who investB and sur- 
prises the solar hero, and drags him into his kingdom. As 
to Hari9candras and Agigartas, Rohitas and Qmial)i9epas, 
they appear, in my opinion, to be themselves different 
names for not only the same celestial phenomenon, but 
the same mythical personage. Hari9candras is celebrated 
in the legends as a solar king ; Rohitas, his son, the red 
one, is his oker ego, as well as his successor Qunal^9epas. 
Hari9candras, moreover, who promises to sacrifice his son 
to Varuiias, seems to differ little, if at aU, from Agigartas, 
who sells his own son for the sacrifice. The Rdmdyanam^ 
has given us a third name for the same unnatural father,* 
in Vi9v4mitras, who asks his own sons to sacrifice them- 
selves, instead of Qunalj9epas, who is under his protec- 
tion, and as they refuse to obey, he curses them. 

The variation of the same legend which we find in the 
Ilarivangas^ proves these identities, and adds a new and 
notable paiticular. The wife of Vi9v&mitras designs, on 
accoimt of her poverty, to barter her middle son for a 
hundi'cd cows, and with that view already keeps him 
tied with a rope like a slave. The grandfather of Eohitas, 
Haii9candras s father, Tri9aiikus, wanders through the 
woods, and delivers this son of Vi9v&mitras, whose family 
he thenceforth protects and maintains. The deeds of 
Tri9ankus, who begs of Vasishtas to be aUowed to ascend 
to heaven bodily, and who, by grace of Vi9v4mitras, 
obtains instead the favour of remaining suspended in the 

^ i. 64. 

' The Purauic legend gives an instance of such another father in 
IliraQyakaqipus, who, persecuting his own son Frahl&das, tries to 
destroy him in several ways, and finally throws him into the sea; 
PrahlAdas praises Vishijus, and is delivered. — Cfr. The Vishf^u Furd^, 

nslated by H. Wilson, i. 17-20. London : Triibuer, 1864. 

• Chap. xiL 13. 
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air like a constellation, are also attributed to liis son 
Hari9<Sandras; whence we may aflSrm, without much risk 
of contradiction, tiiat as Tri9afiku8 is another name for 
his son Hari9dandras, so Hari§6andras is another name for 
his son Eohitas, and that, therefore, the Tri9ankus of the 
Harivanqas is the same as the Eohitas of the Aitareya, 
with this difference, that Tri§ankus buys the son destined 
to the sacrifice in order to free him, while Eohitas buys 
him to free himself. But the first hundred cows given 
by Tri9afikus to Vi9vAmitras do not suffice for him, and 
the fruits of his hunting in the forest are not enough to 
maintain the family, a circumstance which weighs upon 
him almost as much as if the family were his own ; upon 
which, in order to save Vi9v4mitras, in order to save 
Vi9v4mitras's son, and, we can perhaps add, to save him- 
self, he resolves to sacrifice, to kill the beautiful and 
dearly-prized wife of Vasishtas (the very luminous). I 
have said the wife of Vasishtas, but the Harwaiigas 
says, speaking strictly, it was the cow of Vasishtas who 
was Idlled. But we know from the Rdmdyanam^ that 
this cow of Vasishtas, this k4madhuk or k^madhenus, 
which yields at pleasure all that is wished for, this cow 
of abundance, is kept by Vasishtas, under the name of 
Qab&14, as his own wife. Vi9v4mitras is covetous of her ; 
he demands her from Vasishtas, and offers a hundred 
cows for her, the exact price which, in the Harivangas, 
he receives from Tri9aiikus for his own son. Vasishtas 
answers that he will not give her for a himdred, nor for 
a thousand, nor even for a hundred thousand cows, for 
Qab^4 is his gem, his riches, his all, his life.^ Vi9vS.mi- 
tras carries her off ; she returns to the feet of Vasishtas, 

^ i. 54-56. 

' Etadeva hi me ratnametadeva hi me dhanam etadva hi sarvasTam 
etadeva hi ^vitam ; Rdmdy, 1. c. 
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and bellows ; her bellowing calls forth armies, who come 
out of her own body ; the hundred sons of Vi9v&mitras are 
burned to ashes by them. These armies which come out 
of the body of Vasishtas s cow remind us again of the 
Vedic cow, from which come forth winged darts, or birds, 
by which the enemies are filled with terror. Vasishtas is 
a form of Indras ; his cow is here the rain-cloud, Vi§v4- 
mitras, who wishes to ravish the cow from Vasishtas, 
often assumes monstrous forms in the Hindoo legends, 
and is almost always malignant, perverse, and revengeful 
His hundred sons burned to cinders by Vasishtas remind 
us, from one point of view, of the hundred cities of Qam- 
baras destroyed by Indras, and the hundred perverse 
Dhritardshtrides of the Mahdbhdratam ; whence his 
name, Vi9v4mitras, which may also mean the enemy 
of all (vigva'amitras), would agree well with his almost 
demoniacal character. 

This story of the cow of Vasishtas, whose relationship 
with the legend of Qunah9epas cannot be doubted, brings 
us back to the animal forms of heroes and heroines from 
w^hich we started. In the story of Vasishtas, the cow- 
cloud, the cow 9abdld, or the spotted-cow, plays in the 
epic poem the part of the cow Aditis, the cow prignis 
(spotted, variegated), with which we are already familiar 
in the Vedic hymns. This cow is benignant towards the 
god, or the hero, or the wise Vasishtas, as the prifnis is to 
the god Indras. But we have seen in the Rigvedas 
itself the cloud as the enemy of the god, and represented 
as a female form of the monster, as his sister. This 
sister generally tries to seduce the god, promising to 
deliver into his hands the monster her brother, and she 
sometimes succeeds, as the witch Hidimbd of the Ma- 
hdhMraiamy who gives up her brother, the monster 
Hidimbas, into the hands of the hero Bhimas, who there- 
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upon espouses her. On the other hand, QArpanakhA, the 
sister of the monster EAvanas, does not succeed in her 
intent ; making herself beautifiil, she endeavours to win 
the affection of the hero Rdmas ; but being ridiculed by 
him and by Lakshmanas, she becomes deformed, and 
sends forth cries like a cloud in the rainy season,^ exciting 
her brothers to annihilate EAmas. 

The same cloud-monster is found again in the Rdrnd- 
yanam, tmder the name of Dundubhis, in the form of a 
terrible buffalo with sharpened homs.^ The buffalo, as a 
wild animal, is often chosen to represent the principle of 
evil, in the same way as the bull, increaser of the bovine 
herds, is selected as the image of good. This bellowing 
buffalo, whence his name of Dundubhis (drum), strikes 
and knocks with his two horns at the door of the cavern^ 
of the son of Indras (Bdlin), the king of the monkeys. 
But BSlin takes Dundubhis by the horns, throws him on 
the ground, and destroys him. 

Dundus is also a name given to the father of Krishnas, 
or the black one, who in the Rigvedas is still a demon, 
and only later becomes the god of cows and cowherds, a 
govindas, or pastor jpar excellence.^ Indras, his enemy in 
the Vedas, having fallen from heaven, he became one of 



' Nan&da yividh^n ndd&n yathS pr&vrishi toyada^ ; Rdmdy, iii. 24. 

* Db&rayan m&hishaih rupaih ttks]i]^a9ringo bhay&vahah; Rdmdy. iv. 
9. — Further on, instead (iv. 46), the buffalo is said to be the brother 
of Dundubhis, and to have the strength of a thousand serpents (balam 
n&gasahasrasya dh&rayan) or elephants, for the word ndgas is equivocal. 

• 5|-ifigabhy&m41ikhan darpat taddvftram ; Rdmdy, iv. 9. — Cfr. the 
two chapters which treat of the Horse and the Monkey. 

^ I do not insist upon this br&hmanic god, because his legend is 
now popular. — Cfr., for the re^t, for the relationship of Krishnas with 
the cows, the cowherds, and the cow-maiden, the whole 5th book of 
the VishffU Purdna, translated by H. Wilson, and the GUagovindas 
of Gayadevas, edid^ Lassen, Bonn, 1836. 
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the most popular gods, and even sometimes the most 
popular form of the deity. In the Mahdbhdratam^ for 
instance, he is almost the deus ex niachina of the battles 
between the P4n<}avas and the DhtoaxjLshtrds, and pre- 
sents many analogies to the Zeus of the Iliad ; whereas 
Indras plays only a part in the episodes, the rain-giver and 
thunderer being often forgotten for the black one who pre- 
pares and hurls the light. But the fall of Indras begins in 
the Ved4s themselves. In the Yagurvedas, Vi9 varApas, the 
son of Tvashtar, whom Indras kills, appears as no less than 
the purohitas or high-priest of the gods, and son of a 
daughter of the Asur4s ; he has three heads, of which one 
drinks the ambrosia, another the spirituous drink, while 
the third eats food. Indras cuts off Vi9varApas's three 
heads, in revenge of the one which drinks his ambrosia ; 
he is therefore charged with having killed a Br4hman, 
and decried as a br^hmanicide.^ In the Aitareyor 
hrdhmanam,^ the criminality of Indras in this regard is 
confiimed, to which the Kdtcshttaki'Upanishad also 
refers. In the seventh book of the Rdrndyanarriy even 
the multiform monster EAvanas is represented as a great 
penitent, whom Brdhman fills with supreme grace; in 
the sixth book, the son of the wind, Hanumant, cuts off 
the three heads of the EAvanide monster Tri§iras (having 
three heads), as one day Indras cut off the three heads 
of the monster Vritras, son of Tvashtar ;' and he cuts all 
the three heads off together {samas), as the hero of the 

^ yi9variipo v&i tvishfra^ purohito dey&ndm &sit svasriyo 'suriQ&m 
tasya trini 9irslidi]y asant — Indras tasya va^m &d4ya 9irsyiny a<Shinad 
yat somap&nam — Brabma-hatyam up& 'grihnat — Tarn bhtltftny abhy 
akro9an brahmabann iti 3 TdittiHya Samhitd, ed. Weber. iL 5, 1-6. 

» vil 5, 28. 

^ Sa tasya kbafigena mabA^iri^si kapili samas t&m suku^dal&iii 
kruddba]^ pra6id<^beda tad& baniim&ns tv&sbtr&tma^yeya 9ir&n8i ^akrab; 
Udmdy. tIL 50. 
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European popular tales must cut off, at a blow, the three 
heads of the serpent, the wizard, otherwise he is powerless, 
and able to do nothing. The monster, like the hero, seems 
to have a special affinity for the number three : hence 
the three heads of Tri§iras, as also the three brothers of. 
Lafika— Mvanas, the eldest brother, who reigns ; Kumb- 
hakarnas, the middle brother, who sleeps ; Vibhishanas, the 
third brother, whom the two others do not care about, but 
who alone is just and good, and who alone obtains the gift 
of inunortality.^ We have evidently here again the three 
Vedic brothers; the two eldest in demoniacal form, the 
youngest a friend of the divine hero, and who, by the vic- 
tory of Rdmas over the monster EAvanas, obtains the king- 
dom of Lanka. As to the brothers RAmas and Lakshmanas, 
and the brothers BSlin and Sugrlvas, their natural place is 
in the story of the two twins, which will be referred to in 
the next chapter, although Hanumant, the son of the wind, 
figures second to them in the character of strong brother. 
The three interesting heroic brothers come out more 
prominently in the MahdWidratamy where of the five 
P&ndavas brothers, three stay on one side, and are 
Yudhishthiras, son of the god Yamas, the wise brother ; 
Bhimas (the terrible), or Vrikodaras (wolfs belly), son of 
Viyus (the wind), the strong brother (another form of 
Hanumant, in company with whom he is also found in 
the MahMhdratam, on Mount Gandham4danas) ; and 
Argunas (the splendid), the son of Indras, the genial, 
dexterous, fortunate, victorious brother, he who wins the 
bride. The first brother gives the best advice; the 
second shows proof of greatest strength; the third 
brother wins, conquers the bride. They are precisely 
the three Vedic brothers Ribhavas, Ekatas, Dvltas, and 

^ Rdmdy. viL 10. 
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Tritas, in the same relationships to one another and with 
the same natures ; only the legend is amplified/ As to 
their other brothers, twins, bom of another mother, 
Nakulas and Sahadevas, they are the sons of the two 
A9vin4u, and feebly repeat in the Mahdhhdratam the 
exploits of the two celestial twins. Bhlmas or Vrikod4ras, 
the second brother, is considered the strongest, (balavatilm 
§reshthalj), because immediately after birth, i.e., scarcely 
has he come forth out of his mother (like the Vedic 
Marutas), than he breaks the rock upon which he falls, 
because he breaks his fetters as soon as he is bound 
with them (like Hanumant when he becomes the prisoner 
of EAvanas), because he carries his brothers during the 
night (as Hanumant carries Rdmas), as he flees from the 
burning house prepared by the impious Duryodhanas 
(i.e.y from the burning sky of evening), and because in 
the kingdom of serpents, where Duryodhanas threw him 
down (that is, the night), he drinks the water of strength. 
A serpent, wishing to benefit Bhlmas, says to Vasukis, 
king of the serpents — "Let there be given to him as 
much strength as he can drink from that cistern in which 
is placed the strength of a thousand serpents." ^ Bhlmas, 
at one draught, drinks the whole cistemful ; and with 
similar expedition, he drains consecutively eight cis- 
terns.^ The first-bom of the P4ndavas is dear to his 
father Yamas, the god of justice, Dharmard^, — and is 



^ Mhh. i. 4990. — Cfr. also the three phallical and solar brothers of 
the story of Qunatyepas (him with the luminous tail or phallus). 

» i. 4775. 

* Balaih n&gasahasrasya yasmin kupde pratishthitam y^vatpivati b&lo 
'yam t&vad asm&i pradiyataih — ekot^dhv&s^ttatah kundam dana^; Mhh. 
i. 5030, 5032. — A similar legend is found again in the third book of 
the MaJidhlidratanif under the form of an impenetrable forest, in which 
the king of the serpents envelops Bhimas. 
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himseK indeed called Dhannar4^as ; and when he pre- 
pares himseK to ascend into heaven, the god Yamas 
follows him in the form of a dog : by his skill in solving 
enigmas, he saves his brother Bhlmas from the king of 
the serpents. The third brother, Ar^mias, son of Indras, 
is the Benjamin of the Vedic supreme God. Indras wel- 
comes him with festivals in heaven, whither Arenas had 
gone to find him. Arenas is an infallible archer, like 
Indras ; like Indras, he several times regains the cows 
firom the robbers or from the enemies ; and, like Indras, 
he wins and conquers his bride ; he is bom by the assist- 
ance of all the celestials ; he is invincible {agayas) ; he is 
the best son {varah putras) ; ^ he alone of the three 
brothers has compassion on his master Dronas and de- 
hvers him from an aquatic monster.^ 

But there is yet another particular which shows the 
resemblance between the three brothers Pdndiavas and the 
three brothers of the Vedas ; it is their dwelling, hidden 
in the palace of the king Virata, in the fourth book of the 
Mahdhhdratam. They are exiled from the kingdom, like 
RIbfias ; they flee from the persecution of their enemies, 
now into the woods, now, as the Ribhavas, disguised as 
workmen in the palace of Virdtas, to whom their presence 
brings every kind of happiness. 

We meet with these three brothers again, episodically, 
in the three disciples of Dh4imiyas, in the first book of the 
Mahdhhdratam.^ The first disciple, Upamanyus, takes 
his master's cows out to pasture, and, out of sensitive re- 
gard for his master's interest, refuses to drink not only 
their milk, but even the foam from their mouths, and fasts 
tni, like to perish of hunger, he bites a leaf of arka- 
patr4 (properly, leaf of the sun, the aristolochia indica), 

^ Mhk. L 4777. ■ i 5300-5304. ^ i 680-828. 
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when he instantly becomes blind. He wanders about and 
falls into a well ; he there sings a hymn to the A9vin4u, 
and they come immediately to deliver him. The second 
brother, Udddlakas, places his body, as a dike, to arrest 
the course of the waters. The third brother is Vedas, he 
who sees, he who knows, whose disciple Utafikas is him- 
self in the form of a hero. Utankas, like the Vedic 
Tritas, and the Pdnijavas Arenas, is protected by 
Indras. He is sent by the wife of his master to abstract 
the earrings of the wife of King Pdushyas. He sets out ; 
on his way he meets a gigantic bull, and a horseman, 
who bids him, if he would succeed, eat the excrement of 
the bull ; he does so, rinsing his mouth afterwards. He 
then presents himself to King PAushyas and informs him 
of his message ; the king consigns the earrings to him, 
but cautions him to beware of Takshakas, the king of the 
serpents. Utankas says that he is not afraid of him, and 
sets out with the earrings ; but as he puts down the ear- 
rings upon the shore, in order to bathe, Takshakas pre- 
sents himself in the shape of a naked mendicant, whips 
them up, and flees away with them. Utankas follows 
him, but Takshakas resumes his serpent form, pene- 
trates the ground, and descends under it; Utankas 
attempts to follow the serpent, but does not succeed in 
cleaving the entrance, which corresponds to the Vedic rock 
under which the monster keeps his prey. Indras sees 
him tiring himself in vain, and sends his weapon, in order 
that it may be for a help to Utankas ; that weapon, or 
club, penetrating, opened the cavern.^ This club, this 
weapon of Indras is evidently the thunderbolt' Utafikas 

^ Tarn kli9yam&namindro 'pagyatsa va^raiii pres^ay&mftsa — gad- 
dh&sya br&hmai^asya s^bftyyaxii kurusveti — atha va^ram daqLdak&sh- 
thamanupravi9ya tadvilamad&rayat ; Mhh, i. 794-795. 

* In a legend of the Tibetan Buddhists, referred to by Professor 
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descends into the kingdom of the serpents, full of infinite 
wonders. Indras reappears at his side in the shape of a 
horse/ and obliges the king, Takshakas, to give back the 
earrings; having taken which, Utankas mounts the 
horse, that he may be carried more swiftly to the wife of 
his master, from whom he learns that the horseman seen 
by him on the way was none other than Indras himself ; 
his horse, Agnis, the god of fire ; the bull, the steed of 
Indras, or the elephant Airavatas ; the excrement of the 
bull, the ambrosia, which made him immortal in the 
kingdom of the serpents. In another episode of the 
same (the first) book of the Mahdhhdrataniy^ we again 
find Indras busied in the search of the earrings, that is 
to say, of the excessively fleshy part hanging from the 
ears of Karnas, the child of the sun, who, as soon as 
bom, had been abandoned upon the waters. We have 
seen above how the two A9vin&u are also represented in 
the Rdmdyanam as the two ears of Vishnus RAmas (as 
the sun and moon are said to be his eyes) ; hence it 
seems to me that these mythical earrings, coveted by 
Indras, and protected by him, are nothing else than the 
two AgvinAu, the two luminous twilights (in connection 
with the sun and the moon), in which Indras, and, still 
more than he, the aurora, his wife, take such delight* 



Schiefner in his interesting work, Ueher Indra^s DonnerkeU (St 
Petersburg), 1848, we 6nd two valiant heroes who, upon Mount 
Gridhrakfita (the vulture's peak), strive, in presence of their master, to 
lift the va^m (that is, the arm in the form of a wedge, the lever- rod, 
the thunderbolt of Indras), but in vain ; Ya^apai^is alone succeeds in 
lifting the va^m with his right hand. R4mas makes a similar trial 
of strength in the Rdmdyanam, when he lifts and breaks in pieces a 
bow, which no one had before been able even to move. 

* Cfr. the following chapter. • i. 2772-2783. 

' To the myth of the ravished earrings is almost always joined, even 
iu the popular tales, the story of the horse, which is always especially 

YOL. I. F 
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In the commentary of Buddhagoshas on the Buddhist 
Dhammapadam, we have the three brothers again ; the two 
eldest are represented as fleeing from the persecution of 
their cruel step-mother ; the third brother, Suriyas (Siiryas, 
the sun), goes to overtake them. The eldest counsels or 
commands, the second lends his aid, and the youngest 
fights. The second and third brothers fall into a fountain, 
imder the power of a monster ; the first-bom saves them by 
his knowledge, as, in the Mahdbhdratam, Yudhishthiras, 
by his skill in solving riddles, delivers the second brother 
from the fetters of the forest of the monster serpent. 

This mode of delivering the hero, by propounding a 
question or a riddle, is very common in the Hindoo 
legends. Even in the Paii6atantram,^ a Br^man who 
falls under the power of a forest monster who leaps on 
his shoulders, firees himself by asking why his feet are so 
soft. The monster confesses that it is because, on account 
of a vow, he cannot touch the earth with his feet. The 
Br^man then betakes himself to a sacred pond; the 
monster wishes to take a bath, and the Brahman throws 
him in ; the monster orders him to stay there till he has 
bathed and said his orisons. The Brdhman profits by 
this opportunity to make his escape, knowing that the 
monster will not be able to overtake him, as he cannot 
put his feet to the ground. It is the usual vulnerability, 
weakness, or imperfection of the hero, or the monster, in 
the feet, and, if an animal is spoken of, in the tail.* 



referred to the A9vin&u, as that of the bull to Indras. In the Puranic 
legends, Krishi^as receives from the earth the earrings of Aditis (whom 
we already know to be a cow), whilst he frees the princesses from the in- 
fernal Narakas. — Cfr. the Vuhnu Purdiia, v. 29. * v. 17. 
* Cfr. the chapters which treat of the Wolf, the Fox, and the 
Serpent ; and also the foregoing discussion on the Yedic riddles, where 
the sun is called anipadyamdnas. 
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The Mahdbhdratam has shown us the three Vedic 
brothers, of whom the youngest has fallen into the well ; 
it also presents to us, in the witch (asurt) QarmishthA, 
daughter of Vrishaparvan, king of the demons, and in 
the nymph Devay4ni, daughter of Qukras, who credifa^ 
herself with the virtue of Indras as the rain-giver,^ the 
two rival sisters of the Vedas, the good and the evil. In 
the Rdmdyanam^^ the witch Qtirpanakhd, who seduces 
R4mas, in order to take the place of Slt4 at his side, is 
compared to Qarmishth4, who seduced N4hushas. In the 
Mahdhhdratam, Qarmishth4 assumes the guise of Deva- 
yAnl, whom she throws into a well. Yay^tis, son of 
King Nahushas, goes to the chase ; feeling thirsty, he 
stops near the well ; from the bottom of the well a yoimg 
girl looks up, like a flame of fire.* The prince takes her 
by the right hand and draws her up ; and because in the 
marriage ceremony, the bride is taken by the right hand,* 
the prince Yay4tis is said to marry Devay^l. But even 
after she is a wife, QarmishthA continues to seduce her 
husband, to whom she unites herself. Two sons are born 
of Devay^nl, Yadus and Turvasas, similar to Indras and 
Vishnus (a new form of the twins, of the Acvindu) ; three 
are bom of QarmishthA, Duhyns, Anus, and PArus ; and 
here also the third brother is the most glorious and 
valiant. And in this way the episode is connected with 
the essential legend of the MahdhMratam, and one and 
the same general myth is multiplied into an infinity of 
particular legends. As the genealogy of the gods and 
heroes is infinite, so is there an infinite number of 
forms assumed by the same myth and of the names 

^ Ahaih ^alam kiinud64mi pra^&n&m hitak&myayi ; Mbh. i. 3317. 
■ iii 23, 24. 

' Dadar^a rft^ t&m tatra kan7&magni9ikli&miya ; Mbh, L 3294. 
* Mbh. i 3379-3394. 
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assumed by the game hero. Each day gave birth in the 
heavens to a new hero and a new monster, who exter- 
minate each other, and afterwards revive in an aspect 
more or less glorious, according as their names were more 
or less fortunate. 

It is for the same reason that the sons always recognise 
their fathers without having once seen them or even 
heard them spoken of; they recognise themselves in 
their fathers. Thus QakuntalA and Urvacl enable their 
mother to find again the husband that she has lost, and 
their father to recover his lost wife. Thus in the episode 
of Devay4ni and QarmishthA, when the former wishes to 
know who is the father of the three sons of Qarmishthfl, 
so similar to the sons of immortals, she turns to them, 
and they tell her at once. 

For this fault, Yay4tis, from being young, is fated to 
become old. He then beseeches the two eldest of the 
three sons that he had by QarmishthA to take on them- 
selves the old age of their father ; they refuse, but the 
third son, Piirus, out of reverence for his father, consents 
to become old in his stead, to give up his youth to his 
father. After a thousand years, the king Yay^tis, satiated 
with life, restores to his son PArus his youth, and al- 
though he is the youngest, along with his youth, the king- 
dom, because he found him the only one of the three who 
respected the paternal will ; and he expels the two eldest 
brothers.^ 

Sometimes, however, the blind old father is entirely 
abandoned by his sons. Thus the old Dli-ghatamas (of the 
vast darkness), blind from birth, is deprived of food, and 
thrown into the water by his wife and sons,' but a heroic 
king saves him, in order, by his wife, to beget sons for 

* Mhh. L 3435-3545. " Mhh. i. 4193-4211. 
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him. We have in Dlrghatamaa and Yay4tis, King Lear 
in embryo. 

In the same legend of Dlrghatamas, we find an 
exctage of wives. Queen Sud^. instead of going 
herself, sends her servant-maid, her foster-sister, to be 
embraced by Dlrghatamas/ In the cunning SudeshnA 
we have an ancient variation of Queen Berta. 

Other blind men occur frequently in the Hindoo 
legends. I shall here cite only Andhakas (the blind one) 
and Vrishnis (the sheep, as the lame one),' who appear 
in the Harivangcis ' as the two sons of M&drl But we 
know from the Mahdbhdratamy that the two sons of 
M&dii are a human incarnation of the celestial twins, the 
AgvinAu ; and here we come again upon the blind-lame 
one of the Vedas,. the solar hero in his twin forms, the 
two Ajvin&u protected by Indras, and companions of the 
dawn. 

The PanSatantram^ represents the blind and the 
crooked, or hunchbacked,* in union with the three-breasted 
princess (t.e., the triple sister, the aurora in the evening, 
the aurora in the night, the aurora in the morning ; the 
breast of the night nourishing the defective, the monstrous, 
which the morning sweeps away). The crooked guides 
the blind with a stick ; they both marry the three-breasted 

» Mhh. i. 42ir-4216. 

' We shall find the lame goat in the chapter which treats of the 
Lamb and the Qoat. 

« 1908. * V. 12. 

' The word hadhtras means here the crooked, the crippled one, and 
not the deaf (from the root hadh or vadh, to wound, to cut) ; the more 
so that here the name of the blind man's companion is Mantharakas, 
a wdrd which properly means the slow one. The curved line and the 
slow line correspond ; and the curved one, who cannot stand upright, 
may be the hunchback just as well as the cripple, the crooked, the 
lame. — Cfr. The chapter on the Tortoise. 
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princess. The blind recovers sight by the steam of the 
poison of a black serpent, cooked in milk (the darkness 
of night, or of winter, mixed with the clearness of day, 
or of the snow) ; he then, being a strongly-built man, 
takes the hunchback by the legs, and beats his hunch 
against the third and superfluous breast of the princess. 
The anterior prominence of the latter, and the posterior 
one of the fonner, enter into their respective bodies ; ^ 
thus the blind, the crooked, and the three -breasted 
princess help and cure each other ; the two A9vin&u and 
the aurora (or the spring) reappear together in beauty. 
The A9vin&u and the aurora also come forth together 
from the monstrous shades of night ; the A9vin&u con- 
tend for the aurora ; as we shall see soon, and in the next 
chapter, the delivered bride disputed for by the brothers. 
The sun and the aurora flee from each other; this 
spectacle has been represented in difierent ways by the 
popular imagination ; and one of the most familiar is cer- 
tainly that of a beautiful yoimg girl who, running more 
quickly than the prince, escapes from him. This inci- 
dent, which is already described in the Rigvedas, occurs 
again in the Mahdbhdratam,^ in the legend of the loves 
of the virgin Tapatl, daughter of the sun (the luminous 
and burning aurora, and also the summer season, ardent 
as DahanA), with the king Saihvaranas, son of the bear 
(rikshaputraSy a kind of Indras). The king Samvaranas 
arrives on horseback with his retinue at the mountain, in 
order to hunt ; he ties his horse up and begins the chase, 
when he sees on the mountain the beautiful girl, the 
daughter of the sun, who, covered with ornaments, shines 
like the sun ; he declares his love and wishes to make her 



^ For the incident of the hunchback Vfho betrays the blind man, in 
the same popular tale, cfr. next chapter. * i 6527. 
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liis own ; she answers not a word, but flees and disappears 
like the lightning in the clouds ;^ the king cannot over- 
take her, because his horse, while he was hunting, has 
died of hunger and thirst ; he searches in vain through 
the forest, but not seeing her, he throws himself almost 
breathless to the ground. As he lies there the beautiful 
girl appears again, approaches and wakens him ; he again 
speaks to her of love, and she answers that he must ask her 
father the sun, and then, still quite innocent, she disappears 
swiftly on high {Urdhvam). The king again faints ; his 
minister sprinkles him with the water of health, and makes 
him revive, but he refuses to leave the mountain, and 
having dismissed his hunting company, he awaits the 
arrival of the great purohitas Vasishthas, by whose media- 
tion he demands from the sun his daughter Tapatl to 
wife ; the sun consents, and Vasishthas reconducts to 
Samvaranas, for the third time, the beautiful girl as his 
legitimate wife. The husband and wife live together hap- 
pily on the mountain of their loves ; but as long as King 
Samvaranas remains with Tapatl upon this mountain, no 
rain falls upon the earth ; wherefore the king, out of love 
for his subjects, returns to his palace, upon which Indras 
pours down the rain, and begins again to fructify the earth. ^ 
We said a little ago that Vasishthas himself caused it 
to rain (abhyavarshata) ; and the mention of Vasishthas 
reminds us of the particularly rain-giving, cloudy, and 
lunar function of his cow KMmadhenus, whose wonderful 
productions are again described in the Mahdhhdratam.^ 
Besides milk and ambrosia, she yields herbs and gems, 
which we have already referred to, as analogous products 

^ S&ad&miniva d&bhresliu tatriev^ntaradhtyata ; Mhh, i. 6557. 
' Tasminnfipati^diile pravish^e nagaraih punah pravavarsha sabas- 
T&kslial^ gasy&ni ^anayanprabliuli^L ; Mhh, 6629, 6630. 
» i 6651-6772. 
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in mythology. The cow of Vasishthas is, besides her 
tail, celebrated for her breasts, her horns, and even her 
ears ending in a point ; whence her name of i^rikvJooiTnA 
(the masculine form of which is generally applied to the 
ass). And in the AfaMtMro^am, also, the wise Vi9v&mitras 
is covetous of this wonderful cow ; the cow bellows and 
drops fire from her tail, and radiates from every part of 
her body armies which disperse those of the son of Gad- 
his. Vi9v4mitras then avenges himself in other ways 
upon the sons of Vasishthas ; having, e.g,y become a ' 
cannibal, he eats them. 

Vasishthas cannot endure the pain this causes him : 
he tries to throw himself down from the summit of Mount 
Merus, but he falls without hurting himself ; he throws 
himself into the fire, but does not bum himself; and, 
finally, he leaps into the sea, but is not drowned. These 
three miracles are accomplished every day by the solar 
hero, who throws himself down from the mountain into 
the gloomy ocean of night, after having passed through 
the burning sky of evening. 

Vasishthas ends by freeing, with the help of charmed 
water, the monster Vi9v4niitras from his curse ; and the 
latter is no sooner delivered from the demon who possessed 
him, than he begins again to illumine the forest with his , 
splendour, as the sun illumines a twilight cloud. The friend- 
ships, enmities, and rivalries of Vasishthas and Vi9vSmitras 
seem to be another version of those of the two A9vin&u, 
whom we shall particularly describe in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile, it is high time, as the reader will think, to 
conclude this part of our study, which treats of the 
mythical cow of India. We might easily, indeed, have 
made it much larger, had our design been to chain 
together, link by link, all the traditions and legends in 
which the cow plays a primary or subordinate part But 
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it is better to stop short, lest, by expatiating further, we 
should lose sight of the essential aim of our work, and be 
tempted into digressions from the legends relating to 
beasts to those relating to men ; besides, we think that 
we have sufficiently proved the thesis of this chapter, 
and shown how the principal mythical subjects of the 
Vedic hymns are not only preserved, but developed, in the 
posterior Hindoo traditions. It is not entirely our fault 
if, from cows, we pass so often to princesses, and from 
bulls to princes ; the myth itself involves and indicates 
these transformations. Hence we find the bull Indras, 
the winner of the cows, become a winner and a seducer of 
women ; we see the bull Wind, who aids Indras in the 
conquest of the cows, become the violator of a hundred 
damsels;^ we read of the buU and god Rudras, as 
husband of UmS,, given up to sensual indulgence for a 
hundred years without a pause ; that the son of the buU, 
or of the wind, Hanumant, does prodigies of valour and 
strength for the sake of a beautiful woman, and receives, 
as a reward for his zeal, from the king Bharatas, a 
hundred thousand cows, sixteen wives, and a hundred 
servant-maids.' What could Hanumant have done with 
so many wives and maids, if he were simply a bull ? or 
what could he have done with so many cows, if he had 
been an ape ? It is these inconsistencies which have 
caused mythology to be condemned by the crowd of old 
but prolific pedants, as a vain science ; whereas, on the 
contrary, it is precisely these inconsistencies which 
raise it, in our esteem, to the rank of a valid science. 

« 

* The hundred daughters of King Ku9anabhas, and of the nymph 
Oh|itft<^i, who walks in curdled milk, recalling to us the mythical cow. 
— Cfr. RAm&y. i. 35. 

* Cfr. Virgil, ^neid^ L 65-75, where Juno gives the nymph Deiopea 
to JSoloa. 
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He who handed down to us the feats of Hanumant, took 
care also to tell us how he had the faculty of changing 
his fonn at will ; and this faculty, attributed to this im- 
personation of a celestial phenomenon, is the fruit of one 
of the most naive but just observations of virgin and 
grandiose nature. 



SECTION III. 

\ 




The Bull and the Cow in Iranian and Turanian TRADmcJifr 



SUMMARY. 

The bull the first created in Persian tradition. — The bull of Mithra. — 
Mithra and Yamas. — The excrements of the celestial cow and 
bull. — Exorcisms for chasing the evil one away from the beasts of 
the stable. — The salutary herb, rue. — The heavenly cypress and 
the mythical forest. — The mountain and the gem. — The mountain 
of the heroes. — The defenceless soul of the bull recommends itself 
to the mercy of the gods. — The moon, as a cow or bitch, guides 
the hero over the funereal bridge. — The many-eyed god. — The 
golden-hoofed bull. — The spinners of the sky. — Friendship be- 
tween sun and moon. — The Geusurva is the full moon. — The 
purifying moon. — Ardhvi-^dra-An&hita, the Persian aurora, has 
all the characteristics of the Yedic aurora, elevated, luminous, 
discomfiter of the demons, deliverer of the hero Thraetaona from 
the water, having golden shoes, swift, the first to arrive with her 
chariot, guesser of riddles, revered at the break of day. — The aurora 
sung to by her own name, the cow-aurora. — Mithra, the shepherd- 
god. — Mithra, the hero who fights to recover his cows. — The 
bull Veretraghna. — Thrita and Thraetaona. — ^The three brothers in 
the Avesta. — The two brothers. — The three sisters. — The strength 
of the solar hero consists in the wind. — The winds have golden 
shoes and an especial foible for women, as the women have for 
them. — Indras envious of the Marutas. — Kere9&9pa envious of the 
wind. — The wind, with its whistling and wailing, makes every- 
thing tremble ; the hero presses him tightly and forces him to be 
silent. — The bound hero. — The bow-cow, and the birds coming 
out of the cow in the Avesta. — The darts, horns of the cow. — 
The rich brother and the poor one. — The poor one, who has a 
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lean ox and a lean horse, makes his fortune. — Ashis Vagubi, 
another equivalent of the aurora who also frees the hero Thrae- 
taona. — Other names of the three Persian brothers. — Importance 
of the Avesta on account of its mythical contents. — ^The hero 
exposed on the mountain. — The hero- shepherd, the wonderful child, 
Cyrus. — Feridun. — The three brothers, sons of Feridun ; the 
third brother is the best, and is murdered by the two elder ones. 
— Sal, with white hair, the hero exposed and nourished by a bird, 
sohretf riddles, and receives in reward the daughter of the king. — 
^The hero Rustem, with the mace of a bull's head, with the strong 
horse that vanquishes the lion, the strong hero, the Persian 
' Orlando, kills and binds demons, monsters, and giants, who fight 
with rocks. — From black comes white. — The prince Kawus re- 
covers his sight after the death of the monster. — The demon in 
the mountain, who keeps back the waters, is the same as the 
demon in the miU, — The hero Rustem unites himself with the 
daughter of the demoniacal and hostile king. — Sohrab is born of 
this union, with a demoniacal nature, — Gurdaferid, the Persian 
amazon princess, assailed in her white castle by the hero-demon 
Sohrab. — Rustem fights, wins, and kills his son Sohrab; he then 
retires from warfare. — Explanation of this myth. — The end of 
Rustem in an ambuscade. — Sijavush persecuted by his stepmother, 
whose love he had disdained ; the young prince submits to the 
trial by fire, and comes out safely : the cruel stepmother was to 
have undergone the same trial, but Sijavush intercedes for her ; 
she continues to persecute him ; Sijavush dies in the country of 
his demoniacal father-in-law, and is avenged by Rustem, w^ho kills 
the cruel stepmother. — The child-hero Kai Khosru consigned to the 
care of shepherds ; during his childhood he performs prodigies of 
valour, and passes a river with dry feet. — The strength of the hair 
of the hero Firud. — The two hero-brothers again; one brother 
avenges the other. — The old hero becomes a penitent, and dis- 
appears in a tempest upon a mountain. — The seven heroic under- 
takings of Isfendiar. — The legend of Iskander. — The Tuti-Name. 
— ^The hero who wishes to kill himself for the king's sake ; the 
deity prevents the sacrifice. — The story of the poor man and 
the rich one again. — The beautiful woman persecuted by her 
brother-in-law the seducer ; the oriental Crescentia or Genevieve. 
— The sea, invited to the wedding, brings pearls and gold. — The 
maiden who discovers the thief by means of a riddle. — The girl 
who gives his eyesight back to the blind man against her will. — 
The lovers flee upon the bull's back. — The lover forsakes his mis- 
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tress on the shore after having despoiled her. — ^The three brothers 
deliver the beautiful maiden and dispute for her; the maiden 
takes refuge in a convent — The wise child who distinguishes 
false from true, honest from dishonest. — The money of the dead 
man. — The adulterer condemned to death who bites off the 
nose of his companion in guilt and dissoluteness. — ^The wife 
despoiled of her riches by her husband and thrown into the water. 
— Romeo and Juliet in the East — ^The three brothers : the seer ; 
the strong carrier, or Christophoros ; the Victorious one. — The 
disputed bride again. — The little pipkin of abundance ; Perrette 
in the East. — ^The small porringer of abundance, which the 
two brothers contend for. — The shoes which take one in an 
instant wherever one wishes to go. — The little purse which is 
filled as fast as it is emptied.— The sword which makes a city 
rise. — The animals which contend for the division of the prey, 
and the third comer who profits between two disputers. — The 
four mines of the four brothers. — Why old men have white hair. 
— Calmuc and Mongol tradition. — The six companions are the 
same as three. — The bride torn in pieces. — A man unites himself 
with a cow, which brings forth a Minotaur of a good nature, 
who fights against the demons in favour of the gods. — The gem in 
the cow's litter. — The bull lost — The three sisters : the third sister 
marries the monster bird ; she loses him, because she has burned 
the aviary. — ^The painter and the woodman in Paradise; the 
painter is burned. — The two brothers, the rich one and the poor 
one; the rich brother endis badly. — The husband who despoils 
his wife and hides her in a chest in the sand of the desert. — The 
gem of the prince falls to the ground; his nose bleeds and he 
dies ; explanation of this myth. — The wonderful hammer, which, 
when used, brings one whatever is wished for. — The rich and 
poor brothers ; the poor one becomes rich. — ^The lengthened nose 
and the corresponding Italian proverb. — The wife kills her husband 
with the hammer, wishing to knock a protuberance off his nose. 
— ^The old man who eats his last cow ; his wife continues, even 
after its death, to nourish and protect him until the wild beasts 
in the cavern devour him. — The woman disguised as a solar hero. 
— The lion and the bull firiends, or foster-brothers ; their friend- 
ship is put an end to by the fox. — The projects of Perrette 
again. — The horns of the dead buffalo. — The grateful animals. — 
The laughing princess. — The wise herd-children. — The wise pup- 
pets. — The prince bom of a cake. — The boy learns in the forest 
every art, even devilish ones. — The son of the wolves who under- 
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stands their language. — Heroes and demons cut in pieces multiply 
themselves. — The hero has good luck, because he has performed 
funeral services to the dead. — Four young shepherds, a new form of 
the ^ibhavas, make a beautiful maiden of wood, and then dis- 
pute for her. — The wife throws her husband into the fountain out 
of jealousy, having heard another voice, perhaps the echo of her 
own. — The princess Light of the sun, who must be seen by no 
one, and who is visited by the minister Moon. — Turanian tradition 
in Siberia. — The three brothers dream upon the mountain ; the 
third brother is persecuted on account of his dream ; he finds the 
blind woman and lame man, and induces them to adopt him ; he 
hunts, fights against the devil, and vanquishes him ; from the 
body of the demon come forth animals, men, and treasures ; he 
fishes up in the sea of milk the casket which contains the eyes of 
the blind woman ; receives extraordinary gifts, and above all the 
faculty of transforming himself ; wins his predestined bride, and 
kills his own cruel father. — ^The hero who solves enigmas. — Ancient 
and modem riddles. — The cow devours the wolf, and the wolf 
devours the cow. — The bow of horn. — The wolves fastened to the 
calf s tail — The soul of the black bull in the rainbow, the bridge 
of souls, wounded by the young hero, who then espouses the 
daughter of the sky, after attaining the third heaven, and accom- 
plishing heroic undertakings to merit her. — The sleeper in the cup, 
the gem in the fish. — The Argonauts and Medea in Turan. — The 
Finnish Diana. — The Finnish thundering God, Kave Ukko. — The 
little sun, the Finnish dwarf-hero. — The second of the three 
brothers. — The strong bear. — The monster giant darkness or cloud. 
— The Orpheus and the lyre of the Finns ; grief the inspirer of 
song. — Finnish and Aryan myths. — The Sampo. — Esthonian 
tradition. — The three sisters ; the third is the most beautiful, and 
is persecuted by her stepmother, and delivered by the prince. 
— The bird of light. — The maiden transformed into a pond-rose, 
and delivered by her husband in the shape of a shrimp. — The witch 
is burned in the foTm of a cat. — The gold of the witch. — Explana- 
tion of several myths. — The third brother is the swiftest. — The 
wise maiden. — The golden fairy. — The puppet. — The magical rod 
makes the cock come out of the mountain. — The fairy is good 
towards the good, and punishes the wicked. — The cow lost. — The 
old hospitable dwarf. — The leaf which carries the hero across the 
waters. — Heroic undertakings against the serpent and the tortoise. 
— ^Hie third brother, expelled from home, travels and solves riddles 
on the way. — The rod which makes a bridge. — In heaven and in 



\ 
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hell time passes quickly. — The hero under-cook. — The golden birds 
and the voyages to hell. — The brothers punished, and the bride 
won by the magical sword. — The son of thunder. — ^The weapon 
carried off from the god of thunder. — The weapon recovered. — 
The fisherman-god. — The marvellous musical instrument ; the 
magical flute. — The three dwarfs. — The hat that makes its owner 
invisible, made of men's nails ; the shoes which carry one where- 
ever one wishes, and the stick which fights of itself. — The proverb 
of the third who profits between two disputers again. — The third 
brother is the son of a king, exposed when a child ; he awakens 
the princess who sleeps in the glass mountain ; non est rrurrtua 
puelluy sed dormit, — Passage from the dawn of the day to the dawn 
of the year. — The child sold by his father without the latter's 
knowledge. — The boy exchanged. — The boy sets out to deliver the 
maiden from the demon. — The pea, the kidney-bean, the cabbage, 
and the pumpkin of funerals accompany the solar hero in his 
nocturnal voyage. — The symbol of abundance, of generation, of 
stupidity. — The nuptial beans. — Meaning of the myth concerning 
vegetables. — The region of silence. — The region of noise. — The wise 
girl helps the hero. — The cow milked and the calf bound. — The 
luminous ball comes out of the calf. — The antithesis of white and 
of black. — Hungarian proverbs. — The luminous ball comes out of 
the stone. — The luminous ball and the ring. — The fearless hero 
frees the castle from spirits. — The Esthonian story of Blue Beard. 
— The charivari in the nuptials of widowers. — The widow who 
burns herself. — The hero exposed, and then brought up among 
cowherds, feels himself predestined to reign, and learns the art 
by guiding herds. — The German (or Western) witch endeavours 
to take the red strawberries from the Esthonian hero. — The boy 
. avenges this injury by causing her to be devoured by wolves, who 
will not touch her heart. — The gardener's daughter. — The broken 
ring ; the two parts of the ring unite again ; the husband and 
wife find each other once more. — The maiden bom of the ^gg in 
the shape of a puppet. — The casket which brings good luck dis- 
appears when the young couple are married. 

Moving now from India westwards, we find on one side 
the Iranian, and on the other the Turanian traditions. We 
cannot pass into Europe without at least indicating the 
general character of each. 

In the Persian cosmogony, the buU {gdus aevo ddto) is 
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one of the first of created existences, being as old as the 
elements. It is, moreover, well known how much im- 
portance was ascribed to the bull among the Persians in 
the mysteries of the solar god Mithra, who is represented 
as a beautiful youth, holding the horns of a bull in his 
left hand, and having the knife of sacrifice in his right. 
Mithra sacrificing the bull is just the solar hero sacrificing 
himself in the evening. Indeed, in the Persian tradition, 
Mithra, like the Hindoo Yamas, holds the office of god of 
the dead, and as such, like Yamas, is of a monstrous 
aspect, and is found in the Yaqna represented with a 
thousand ears and ten thousand eyes. 

As in India, so in Persia, the urine of the cow is used 
in ceremonies of purification, during which it is drunk. ^ 
We have already seen in the story of Utankas how the 
excrement of the bull, upon which Utankas fed, was 
ambrosia itself; and, indeed, all is beneficial which is 
given by the cow of abundance (the moon, the cloud, and 
the aurora), and by the divine bull (the moon and the 
sun). The mythical belief was natural, however dis- 
gusting when we insist on literal interpretation. 

And even in the Persian tradition itself, a distinction 
already exists between common buUs or oxen and sacred 
or privileged ones. This distinction appears in the legend 
of Gemshid, whose bulls were all devoured by the devil, 
as long as they were protected by no magical rites ; whilst, 
when he was given a red ox (or bull) cooked in old, that 
is strong, vinegar, to which was added garlic and rue 
(famous for its potency in exorcism), he disappeared 
and was never seen again.* The rue is probably the 

* Anquetil du Perron^ Zendavesta, ii. p. 545. 

' Misit itaque Deus justissimus citissime Angelum Behman quasi 
esset fumiis (jubendo) : I to et bovem rubruni acci plena mactato in 
nomine Dei qui pnidentiam dat ; eumque coquito in aceto veteri, et 
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fabulous plant which the Zend tradition surmises to have 
sprung from the sea Vouru-Ka^a^ whence Ahura Mazda 
draws the clouds, from which all healthftd water is 
derived, and which corresponds to the sea of milk of 
Hindoo tradition, in which the ambrosia is agitated. 

Thus the funereal cypress of Kishmar (planted by Zara- 
thustra, with a branch from the tree of Paradise), under 
which more than two thousand cows and sheep could 
pasture, and the innumerable birds of which darkened 
the air, obscuring the light of the sun, reminds us of the 
celestial forest of the VedAs, in which the shepherd-hero 
and the hunter-hero wander and are lost 

The idea of the funereal tree recalls to lis that of the 
Persian mountain ArezAra or Dem&vend, where the demons 
met together to plot evil, and where was the gate of hell.^ 

The Zend word agma, which signifies stone and heaven, 
yields us, in its double meaning, the key to the interpre- 
tation of the myth. This stone, inasmuch as it is dark, is 
of evil omen ; inasmuch as it shines, it is a gem, or gives 
the gem (the moon or the sun) ; whence, according to the 
Minokhired, the sky is the progeny of a precious stone.' 

Thus to the mountain of the demons (where the sun 
goes down), is opposed in Persian tradition the glorious 
mountain, out of which are bom the heroes and the kings 



cave accurate facias, allio ac rut&, superadditis ; et in nomine Dei ex 
oUa effundito : deinde coram eo adpone ut comedat. Cumque por- 
tiunculam pants in illud friasset, Diabolus ille maledictus inde auf ugit, 
abiit, evanuit et disparuit, nee deinde, ilium aliquis postea vidit; 
Sadder, p. 94. — The Eusaian peasants still believe that a household 
devil, the damavoi, enters into the stable, who, during the night, 
mounts on horses and oxen and makes them sweat and grow lean. — 
Cfr. also, on the Damavoi, Ralston's Songs of the Ruuian people, 
London, 1872, pp. 119-139. 

* Cfr. Spiegel's Avesta, voL ii. ; Eirdeitung, vii. 

' Cfr. Spiegel's AveHa, vol. ii. 21. 
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(or fix)m which the sun rises and the moon) ; because 
Haoma is bom there (the Hindoo Somas), the ambrosial, 
golden, and health-bringing god, who gives them the 
divine nourishment, and because the sacred bird, which 
stays on that mountain, feeds them with ambrosia, 
whence the Yaqna^ invites Haoma to grow on the road 
of the birds. 

In a rather obscure passage of the Gdthd Ahunavaiti, 
confirmed by the Bundehesh, the soul of the bull (or of 
the cow, as the case may be), despoiled of his body by 
the evil one, complains to the Supreme Creutor that he is 
without defence against the assaults of his enemies, and 
that he has no invincible protector. Ahura Mazda seems 
to wish only to give him spiritual help, but the bull con- 
tinues to declare himself unsatisfied, until Zarathustra, the 
defender, accords it, and he receives the gift of efficacious 
favours which Ahura Mazda alone possesses.^ Zarathustra 
is himself also bom upon a mountain ; * while his son 
Qaoshyaii9, the deliverer, comes out of the waters. 

A sacred cow, or at least a bitch which guards the 
cows (pa^uvaiti), seems, besides a good fairy, to be, in 
the Vendiad itself,* the conductor of the souk across the 
bridge Oinvat, created by Ahura Mazda, to the kingdom 
of the blessed. The cow, as the guide of the souls* lost 
in the kingdom of the dead, and placed upon the bridge, 
is probably the moon ; the bitch (also the moon) reminds 
us of the Hindoo Saramd, the bitch which aids the heroes 



* X. 11. • xxix. 

* Cfr. Spiegel's Avesia, vol. ii. p. 8. 

* rix. 99-101. Professor Spiegel translates "Mit dem Hunde, mit 
EntscheiduDg, mit Vieh, mit Starke, mit Tugend, diese bringt die 
Seelen der Reinen Uber den Harabezaiti hinweg: iiber die Briicke 
Chinvat bringt sie das Heer der himmlischen Yazatas.*' 

^ Cows and calves, as a funeral gift, are spoken of in the Khorda 
Avesta^ IL 15, Spiegel's version. 

VOL. I. Q 
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who have lost themselves in the nocturnal forest, grotto, 
or darkness. In the same chapter, after accounts of the 
bridge, we read the praise of the good Qaoka, who has 
many eyes (like the brSJimanic Indras, disguised as a 
woman, having a thousand eyes, and, after the adven- 
ture of AhalyS,, a thousand womba — ^the god hidden in 
the night, who looks at the world through a thousand 
stars) ; after Qaoka, of the splendid Veretraghna (who cor- 
responds to Vritrahan, properly the discomfiter of the all- 
covering darkness) ; and after him, of the luminous star 
Tistar, which seems a bull with golden hoofe,^ which 
again must refer to the moon ; as the G&hs, who, accord- 
ing to Anquetil, ** sont occupies k filer des robes pour les 
justes dans le ciel," like the cows and Madonnas in our 
popular tales, cannot be very difierent from the fairy, or at 
least from the stars which form her crown. The Khorda 
Avesta, in its hymns in praise of Mithra, celebrates the 
perfect friendship which reigns between the sun and the 
moon, and sings of the moon immediately after singing 
of the sun Mithra, and the splendid Tistar immediately 
after the moon, whose light is said to come from the 
constellation Tistrya. 

We can thus divine the meaning of Geusurva (the soul 
of the bull or the cow), of which, besides the soul, the 

^ Cfr. also the Tistrya with a whole eye of the Khorda Avesta of 
Spiegel, p. 9, and all the Tistar Yost in the Khorda Avesta, zxiv. If 
Tistar ia the moon, Tistrya would appear to perform the same duties 
as the good fairy — that is, of showing, by means of her good eyes, her 
good eyesight, and her splendour, the way to the lost heroes. The 
H^doo cow of Vasisbthaa, which yields every good thing, and which 
then fights in the clouds against Vigvflmitras, would sometimes appear 
to be the moon veiled by the rainy cloud ; thus we can explain the rain- 
giving character of the star Tistrya, which, according to the Bundtkesh^ 
by raining ten days and ten nights, destroyed the monsters of dryness 
created by the demon Agro-maii^yus. 
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body also is invoked in the Yagna.^ The Geusurva 
appears in the Ydgna itself^ as the protectress of the 
fourteenth day of the month, or of the full-moon, viewed 
as a full cow. And when it is said in the Khorda 
Avesta^ that one must not sacrifice to the Geusurva at the 
time when the Daevas, or demons, are practising their evil- 
doings, it seems to me to indicate clearly enough that the 
sacrifice was to take place while the moon was increasing, 
and not while it was diminishing. Thus Asha Vahista, 
who reminds us of the Hindoo Vasishthas and his mar- 
vellous cow, has the power of conjuring away illness, 
north winds — ^in a word, evil of every kind — only when 
Agro-mainyus appears without help.* 

We have seen in the legend of Utankas how, as the 
youth is on his way to take the queen's earrings, he 
meets a bull, upon the excrement of which he feeds, as 
upon ambrosia ; that this ambrosial bull stays near Indras, 
as Indras and Somas are invoked together; and we 
noticed that from this mythical belief was derived the 
superstitious Hindoo custom of purifying one's self by 
means of the excrement of a cow. The same custom 
passed into Persia ; and the Khorda Avesta^ has pre- 
served the formula to be recited by the devotee, whilst he 
holds in his hands the m'ine of an ox or cow, preparatory 
to washing his face with it : — " Destroyed, destroyed be 
the demon Ahriman, whose actions and works are cursed. 
His actions and works do not come to us. May the 
thirty-three Amshaspands (the immortal saints, who cor- 
respond to the thirty-three Vedic devAs), and Ormazd, 

* xxxiz. 1. • xviL 25. 

* Spiegel's version, p. 149. — Cfr. the three litanies for the body and 
soul of the cow, in the fragments of the same vol. p. 254. 

^ Khorda Avesta, Spiegel's version, JSinl. z. 

* Spiegel's version, p. 4. 
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be victorious and pure ! " It is said this remedial formula 
was used for the first time by Yima, when, from having 
touched Ahriman, in order to extricate from his body, by 
fraud, Takh mo Urupa, whom the demon had devoured, 
he had an eruption on his hand. Finally, it is interest- 
ing to leam that one of the Zend names of the moon is 
gcvocithra^ which means he that contains the seed of the 
bull, since, according to the Bundehesh, the seed of the 
primitive bull passed into the moon, who, having purified 
it, used it to procreate other cattle {pduru qaredho). 

As to the aurora, there seems to be no doubt but that 
she was represented in ancient Persia by Ardvi QAra 
AnAhita, the elevated, the strong, the innocent or pure, 
according to the interpretation of Professor Spiegel ; she 
also drives a chariot drawn by four white horses, which 
she guides herself ; she has a veil, a diadem, and brace- 
lets of gold, beautiful earrings (the Vedic A9vin4u), a 
dress of beavers' skin, and prominent breasts; she is 
beautiful, and she is a good young girl who protects men 
and women. She is often invoked in the Khorda Avesta, 
like the Vedic aurora, to exorcise the demons, and to help 
the heroes who combat them ; she herself has the strength 
of a thousand men, and is a marvellous heroine, like the 
Vedic amazon whom Indras fought with ; her body is 
girt round with a girdle. The probability of this com- 
parison seems to pass into certainty after reading a hymn 
of the Khorda Avesta^ even in the version of Professor 



^ These are the exact terms used by Spiegel : — " Dieser opferte der 
friihere Yifra-nav&za, als ihn aufrief der siegreiche, starke Thraetaona, in 
der Gestalt eines Yogels, eines Eahrk&^a. Dieser flog dort wahrend dreier 
Tage und dreier Nachte hin zu seiner eigenen Wohnung, nicht abwarts, 
nicht abwarts gelangte er genahrt. Er ging hervor gegen die Morgan- 
rothe der dritteu Nacht, der starken, beim Zerfliessen der Morgenrothe 
nnd betete zur Ardvt ^&ra, der fleckenlosen ; Ardvt C&ra, fleckenlose ! 
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Spiegel, who perhaps would have introduced some little 
variation if he had recognised the aurora in Ardvl QAra 
An4hita. In this hymn, the victorious and mighty 
Thraetaona, in the form of a bird, flies for three days and 
three nights, which reminds us of the fugitive Indras of 
the JSLigvedaSy who wades across the rivers after his 
victory ; at the end of the third night he arrives near the 
aurora, and beseeches Ardvl QAra An^hita (that is, as it 
seems to us, the aurora herself, elevated, mighty, and 
innocent) to come and help him, that he may pass the 
waters and touch the ground at her habitation. Then 
Ardvl QAra AnAhita appears in the shape of a beiautiful, 
strong, and splendid girl, having a golden diadem and 
wearing shoes of gold (cfr. the Yast, xxi. 1 9) on her feet 
(this is perhaps another feeble foreshadow of Cinderella's 
sUppers) ; the beautiful girl takes him by one arm (the 
bird has, it seems, become a hero), and gives him back 
health and strength. But the certainty increases still 
more when, as the Vedic aurora is the first of those who 
arrive, winning the race in her chariot, the so-called 
Ardhvl QAra AnAhita appears in the Khorda Avesta as 
" the first who guides the chariot ; " ^ and we are recom- 
mended to offer up sacrifices to her at break of day, be- 

eOe mir scbnell zu Hiilfe, bringe nun mir Beistand, ich will dir tausend 
Opfer mit Haoma und Fleisch versebene, gereinigte, wohl ausgesuchte, 
bringen bin zu dem Wasser Ragba, wenn icb lebend hinkomme zu der 
von Abura gescbaffencn Erde, bin zu meiner Wobnung. Es lief berbei 
Ardvl ^fira, die fleckenlose, in Gestalt eines scbonen Madchens, eines 
sehr kraftigen, woblgewacbsenen, aufgescbiirzten, reinen, mit glanzen- 
dem Gesicbte, edlen, unten am Fusse mit Scbuben bekleidet, mit 
goldnem Diadem auf dem ScbeiteL Diese ergriff ibm am Arme, bald 
war das, nicbt lange dauerte es, dass er binstrebte kraftig zu von Abura 
geschaffenen Erde, gesund, so unverletzt als wie vorber, zu seiner 
eignen Wohnung;" Khorda Avesta, pp. 51, 52. 

* Welche zuerst den Wagen fabrt; Khorda Avesta, Spiegel's version, 
p. 45. 
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fore the sun rises. ^ We have seen the Vedic aurora and 
the sun propose and solve riddles ; we have seen the 
Hindoo solar hero free himself from the monster by pro- 
posing or solving insoluble enigmas ; in the same way, 
in the Ave^xx^ the hero Ya^to Fryanananm asks Ardvl 
QAra AnAhita to help him to solve ninety-nine enigmas, 
in order that he may free himself from the monster 
Akhtya. 

Add to this that Ardvl QAra AnAhita, like the Vedic 
aurora, is a giver of cows and horses, and that these 
animals are oflfered to her by her devotees. The aurora 
herself, in the invocation made to her in the sixth prayer 
of the Khorda Avesta, is also called " elevated," and fur- 
nished with swift and splendid horses.' The fact of 
finding the Andhita drawn by four white horses, like 
the Sim Mithra, enhances the evidence of this iden- 
tity. And if the aurora is not explicitly represented in 
the Avesta as a cow, we infer that it was so conceived 
of, from the worship of Mithra, who was adored from the 
first streak of daylight till midday. Mithra often receives 
the epithet of "he who possesses vast pasture-lands f 
the morning sun is therefore a pastoral god ; and if so, we 
are constrained to think of the Persian aurora too as, if 
not a cow, at least a female cowherd. 

^ Professor Spiegel says, however, "Vom Aufgang der Sonne bis 
Tagesanbruch/' which in a note he explains, " Vom Sonnenaufgang 
bis Mitternacl^,'' which it appears to us cannot stand scrutiny, any 
more than the conclusion inferred from this, that the sacrifice was to 
be made ** den ganzen Tag hindurch." Zarathustra would not have 
been obliged to ask the precise time at which to sacrifice to the god- 
dess, if she was to answer him in such a general way. What occasion 
is there to pray in midday, in full daylight, that the darkness may be 
dispersed 1 — If there be any equivoque, it can only be, in my opinion, 
in the rather frequent exchange of the maiden Aurora and the fairy 
Moon. 

* Cfr. Khorda J vestas Spiegel's version, pp. 7, 27. 
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But Mithra is not a god of mere idyllic exploits, lie 
is also a hero ; the Vendidad ^ salutes him as " the most 
victorious of the victors/* The booty of his victory 
[essentially due to his immediate predecessors Vere- 
traghna (Vritrahan) and Qraosha]^ must have been 
the cows of the aurora, without which his immense 
pasture-lands would have been of no use to him. In- 
deed it is said that Mithra enables owners of herds to 
recover their lost oxen.* 

But Mithra is not the only prominent hero of the 
Avesta. Besides him, the above-cited Veretraghna, with 
all his secondary and tertiary reflections, plays an impor- 
tant part in it Now, this Veretraghna, who offers 
numerous analogies to the Vedic Indras, killer of Vritras, 
is, like Indras, now a hero, now a horse, now a bird, now 
a sheep, now a wild boar, and now a bull.* As the bull 
Indras assists Tritas, Tr^itanas, and Kavya Ucanas* in 
the Migvedcts, so the bull Veretraghna in the Avesta, par- 
taking of the nature of one Thrita^ who is rich, splendid, 
and strong, and who, like Indras, cures maladies by the 
help of the guardian of the metals (the usual co-relation 
between the hero and the magic pearl), assists Thrae- 
taona, the killer of the serpent Duh^a (Azhi DahAka) 



* idx. 52. 

* Cfr. the chapter which treats of the Cock. 

' Cfr. Khorda Avesta^ Spiegel's version, Einl, xxv., and all the im- 
portant Mirh Yast, or collection of hymns in honour of Mithra, in the 
Khorda Avesta, zxvi. 

* Cfr. Khorda Avesta, SpiegePs version, JSinl, xxxiii., and the 
Bahrdm Yost in the Khorda Avesta, xxx. 7, Spiegel's version. It is 
then that he says of himself, ''As to strength, I am the strongest." 
Further on it is said that strength belongs to the bull (or the cow). 

* In a hymn, Indras even calls himself U9an4, with the added 
denomination of kavis ; Aham kaviru9an4: Rtgv, iv. 26, 1. 

* Vendidad, xxiL 11. 
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and the hero Kava U9a, of which Kava Hao9rava is 
another name rather than another form. The Thrita and 
Thraetaona of the Zend are peculiarly interesting, because 
they remind us, though vaguely, of the Vedic myth of 
the three brothers. Only the Avesia names Thrita and 
Thraetaona as two distinct divine heroes; it attributes 
to Thraetaona the second place among the three brothers ; 
and as in the Mahdhhdratam, it is the second brother, 
the strong Bhimas, who falls into the waters, whilst the 
third brother, Ar^unas, delivers others from the marine 
monster by his valour, so in the Avesta it is Thraetaona 
who comes out of the waters, or who is the son of Athvya 
(-Aptya). But every one can see the point of contact, 
connection, or identification between the two hero- 
brothers. It is Bhimas who comas out of the waters, and 
Arenas who extricates him, that is, who extricates his 
own strength, expressed in Bhimas (the subject, and his 
virtue, become the object, being inclosed in one person). 
They are confounded together, inasmuch as Thraetaona, 
son of him who stays in the waters, or of the watery one, 
or he who comes out of the waters, and kills the demon, 
must be the same as Thrita, the third one, who has the 
virtue of curing demoniacal diseases. Thraetaona, the 
killer of the serpent, and Thrita, who destroys the evil- 
doing ones, are found again, with a diflferent splendour, 
in the same heroic adventure. Scarcely an instant trans- 
pires between the time when the hero was a victim and 
that in which Veretraghna, or Thraetaona, or Thrita, the 
hero, triumphs in his own liberation. 

In the Yofna^ we find three men who, by their piety, 
win the favour of the god Haoma (Soma, the lunar god, 
the moon, the good magician, the good fairy). The first 

^ Chap. ix. 
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is Vivaghdo, the second Athvya, and the third Thrita ; 
from which we are led to conclude that Vivaghdo is the 
eldest brother, Athvya the second, and Thrita the youngest. 
On account of their piety, they obtain sons ; the son of 
Vivaghdo is Yima (the Vedic Yamas), the wise, the 
happy, the heavenly ; the son of Athvya is Thraetaona, 
the warrior who discomfits the monster ; the third, Thrita, 
called the most useful, has two sons, UrvAksha and 
KeregSrfpa, who remind us of the A9vin4u. Athvya's 
son and Thrita being confounded in one person, Thrae- 
taona, or Thrita, forms a new triumvirate with Urvdksha 
and Kere949pa, as the Vedic Indras with the two A9vin4u. 
The story of the three brothers and that of the two brothers 
seem to be interwoven even in the myth, as they certainly 
are afterwards in the legend. To the three brothers, 
moreover, correspond, in the A vesta, the three sisters, the 
three daughters of Zarathustra and of Hvdvi : Freni, 
Thriti, and Pouru6i9sta.^ The first seems to correspond to 
Yamas, the second to Aptya and his son Thraetaona (or 
Thrita), the third, the luminous, the beautiful (as being 
the aurora), to the two handsome brother horsemen, 
Urv^ksha and Kere9a9pa (the A9vinau). 

The solar hero comes out of his difficulties, and triumphs 
over his enemies, not only by force of arms, but by his in- 
nate strength and prowess. This extraordinary strength, 
by which he moves and is borne along, and which renders 
him irresistible, is the wind, invoked by the heroes in the 
Avesta imder the name of E4man. The wind, according 
to the Avesta, is not only the swiftest of the swift, but 
the strongest of the strong (like the Marutas, Hanumant, 
or Bhlmas, Hindoo winds, or sons of the wind). Even in 



' Cfr. Farvardin Yost in the Khorda Avesta, xxix. 30, Spiegel's 
yenion. 
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the A vesta, he fights and assures the heroes of victory, 
and is dear to woman and girls. (In the same way, 
Sit4 has a leaning for Hanumant, and HidimM, of all 
the P4ndavas, gives the preference to Bhlmas.) More- 
over, in the Avesta, girls invoke the wind in order to 
obtain a husband.^ 

A hymn of the Rigvedas, however, celebrates a kind 
of quarrel between the winds Marutas and the god Indras, 
prompted by rivaJry; a quarrel which ends in Indras 
having the advantage. It is interesting to find in the 
Persian tradition^ the same rivalry between the wind 
(vdta) and the son of Thrita, the hero Kere9d,9pa. An 
evil genie informs the wind that Kere949pa boasts of 
being superior to him in strength. Thereupon the wind 
begins to howl and rage in such a terrifying manner that 
nothing can resist him, and the very trees axe cleft in 
two or torn up, tiU Kere9&9pa comes and squeezes him 
so tightly in his arms that he is obliged to cease. This 
interesting mythical incident is a prefigurement of the 
loud whistle of the heroes and the monsters in fairy 
tales, which is brought to an end in a summary fashion, 
similar to that of the Persian legend ; which also leads 
us to suppose that Thraetaona vanquished the serpent 
DahAka, merely by tying him to the demoniacal moun- 
tain DemAvend.' This style of vanquishing the enemy 
by binding him occurs often enough in the Persian 

^ Cfr. Khorda A vesta, Spiegel's version, Einleit. zzziv., and the 
Rdm Yost in the Kliorda Avesta, xzzi. 40. — The 57th strophe appears 
to be a real Yedic hymn to the Marutas ; the wind is celebrated as the 
strongest of the strong, the swiftest of the swift, having arms and 
ornaments of gold, a golden wheel and a golden chariot ; his golden 
shoes and his girdle of gold besides show his sympathy and relation 
with the Ardvi Qdra An&hita, who, in the form of aurora, is referred 
to in the 55th strophe. 

■ Cfr. Khorda Avesta, p. Ixix. • Cfr. ibid. p. IxL 
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legends and in the Avesia itself ; ^ and is also mentioned 
in the Hindoo traditions. The arrows of the monsters 
hurled against the heroes of the Rdmdyanam bind them ; 
the god Yamas and the god Varunas bind their victims ; 
the first draws tight, tightens the reins (i.e., the evening 
sun shortens his rays) ; the second envelops, covers and 
binds with the darkness that which Yamas reined in. 
The solar ray which shortens itself, the shadow which 
advances, are images of the ensnarer of heroes ; whereas 
the solar ray which lengthens itself, the thunderbolt 
which traverses all the heavens, surrounded by clouds 
and darkness, represents the hero who grasps around, 
presses tightly, and strangles the monster. 

The bow of Mithra is formed of a thousand bows, pre- 
pared firom the tough hide of a cow ; these bows, in the 
Avestay also hurl a thousand darts, which fly with winged 
vultures' feathers.' This carries us back again to the 
Vedic myth of the birds which come out of the cow. 

The bow being considered a cow, this cow sharpens its 
horns ; whence the Khorda Avesta celebrates the homed 
darts of the bow of Mithra, i.e., the horns of the cow, 
which have become weapons * or the thunderbolts. 

The legend of the two brothers is connected more with 
the myth of the horse than with that of the cow or the 
ox. But inasmuch as it presents the two brothers to 
us as the one poor and the other rich, the riches are 
symbolised by the ox. However, if I am not mistaken. 



• Denn Yeretbraglina, der von Ahura geschaffene, halt die Hande 
zoruck der furchtbaren Eampfesreihen, der verbiindeten Lander und 
der mithratriigenden Menscben, er umbiillt ibr Gesicbt, verbiillt ibre 
Obren, nicbt lasst er ibre Fiisse ausscbreiteD, nicbt Bind sie macbtig ; 
Khorda Avula. xxx. 63, Spiegel's version. 

• Cfr. tbe Mihr Yost in the Khorda Avesta, xxvi. 128, 129. 

• Cfr. ibid. 
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there are two heroes, celebrated in the Ave^a one after 
the other (and whom I therefore suppose to be brothers), 
who derive their origin from this legend ; one is called 
Qrlraokhsan (or who has a fine ox), the other Keregaokh- 
san (or who has a lean ox). As the Ave^ta does not go 
on to develop this subject more in detail, I dare not 
insist upon it ; nevertheless it is gratifying to me to re- 
mark that, of the two brothers, Kere9aokhsan was the 
most valiant, as of the two brothers Urvd^ksha (a word 
which may perhaps signify the one who has the fat horse, 
and which is perhaps synonymous with Urv&jpa ^) and 
Kere94§pa (he of the lean horse), it is the second who is 
the glorious hero; as in the Russian popular tales, we 
shall find the third brother, though, thought to be an 
idiot, despised by the others, and riding the worst 
jade of the stable, yet becoming afterwards the most for- 
tunate hero. Kere5&9pa avenges his brother Urv4ksha 
against B[it49pa, whom Professor Spiegel * interprets to 
mean the boimd horse, but which can also be rendered 
he who keeps the horse bound, which would bring us 
back again to the story of the bridle and of the hero- 
horse, whom the demon keeps bound to himself, which 
we have already noticed above in the story of the sacrifice 
of Qunaljcepas, delivered by the aurora. 

It is uncertain whether we must recognise the aurora 
or the moon, in the -4i;e5to, in the so-called Ashis Vaguhi, 
the elevated (like Ardvl QAra And^hita), who appears upon 
the high mountain, rich, beautiful, splendid, golden-eyed, 
beneficent, giver of cattle, posterity, and abundance, who 
discomfits the demons, guides chariots, and is invoked by 



^ Urv&ksha is also called the accumulator ; Khorda AvestUy xL 3, 
Spiegers version. 
' Khorda Avesta^ p. 155. 
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the son of the watery one, Thraetaona, in the Ashi Yast,^ 
in order that she may help him to vanquish the three- 
headed monster-serpent DahAka. Now, Thraetaona, the 
victorious and rich in oxen,' being a weU-known form of 
the solar hero Mithra, it is interesting to learn how the 
heroine, the so-called Ashis Vaguhi (the aurora, or the 
moon, as the three words Ardvi QAra An^ta are simple 
names of the aurora), having the same supreme god for her 
father, has three brothers, of whom the first is Qraosha, 
the pious; the second, Rashnus, the strong; and the 
third, Mithra, the victorious. 

She is, moreover, herself represented as being pursued 
by enemies on horseback ; and it is now a bull, now a 
sheep, now a child, anon a virgin who hides her from her 
pursuers. Not knowing where to go, whether to ascend 
into heaven, or creep along the earth, she applies to 
Ahura Mazda, who answers that she must neither ascend 
into heaven nor creep along the earth, but betake herself 
to the middle of a beautiful king's habitation.' How is 
it possible not to recognise in her the moon, or the 
aurora, who foUows the path of the sun her husband, 
the moon, or the aurora, who appears on the summit of 
the high mountains ? 

Other facts not devoid of mythological interest might 
perhaps be foimd in the A vesta, which, on account of the 

^ Khorda AvettOy xxxiiL, Spiegel's version. 

' Mogest da reich an Rindern sein wie (der Solm) de Athvy^nischen 
(danes) ; Khorda Avtita, xl. 4, Spiegel's version. 

' Soil ich zum Himmel aufsteigen, soil ich in die Erde kriechen ? 
Daranf entgegnete Ahura Mazda: Schone Ashi, vom Scbopfer gcs- 
chaffene ! steige nicht zum Himmel auf, krieche nicht in die Erde ; 
gehe da hieher in die Mitte der Wohnung eines schouen Kbuigs ; 
Khorda Avetta, xzxiiL 59, 60, Spiegel's version. — Cfr. xxxiv. 3, and 
following, where are celebrated the handsome husband of the beautiful 
AAhiA and his rich kingdom. 
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uncertainty attending the translation of the original texts, 
has hitherto been, it seems to me, utterly neglected by 
mythologists. And yet, though Anquetil, Bumouf, 
Benfey, Spiegel, Haugh, Kossowicz, and all who have 
turned their talents and science to the interpretation of 
the Zendic texts, disagree in the more abtruse passages, 
there are many of which the interpretation is certain, in 
which the learned translators agree, which offer interesting 
mythological data, and permit us, in any case, to extract 
from the Avesta an embryo of mythology, in the same 
way as an embryo of granmiar has afready been extracted 
from it The brief references which I have now made to 
the myth of the cow and the buU in the Avesta, anyhow 
appear to me sufficient to warrant the conclusion I draw, 
that the cow and the bull presented the same aspects, 
and generated the same myths and the same beliefe in 
Persia as in India, albeit in a form far more feeble and 
indeterminate. 

The solar hero of Persia occurs again in the costume 
of historical legend in the Cyrus {Kvpo^) of Herodotus 
and Ktesias, the first of which represents to us the child 
exposed by his parents, saved and educated during his 
infancy (like the Hindoo Karnas, child of the sun, and 
Krishnas) among the shepherds, where for some time he 
gives extraordinary proofs of his vsilour; the second 
shows us the young hero who wins his own bride, 
Amytis, daughter of Astyages. 

Finally, the same hero appears in several splendid and 
glorious forms in the Shahname. 

As in the RigvedaSy Tritas or Tr4itanas, and in the 
Avesta, Thr«taona (of whom Thritas is a corresponding 
form), accomplish the great exploit of killing the monster, 
and more especially the serpent, so Feridun, the Persian 
synonjrm (by means of the intermediate form Phreduna) 
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for the Zendic Thraetaona is, in subsequent Persian 
tradition, the most distinguished hero in the struggle 
against the monster. I shall not insist upon the deeds of 
Feridun and his mythical valour, after the learned paper 
written upon the subject by Professor R Roth, which 
appears in the Transactions of the Oriental Society of 
Leipzig, and the able and highly- valued essay by Pro- 
fessor Michael Br^al on the myth of Hercules and 
Cacus. I shall therefore content myself with quoting 
from the legend of Feridun the episode of his old 
age, which reminds us of the Vedic myth of the three 
brothers. 

The great king Feridun has three sons, Selm, TAr, 
and Ire^ (Selm, TAr, and Er are also the sons of 
Thraetaona) ; he divides the world into three parts and 
gives the west to the first-bom, and the north to the 
second, whilst he keeps Iran for the youngest. The two 
eldest are jealous, and announce to their father their in- 
tention of declaring war against him, unless he expels 
their younger brother Ire^ from the palace. Feridun 
replies to their impious threat with haughty reproofs, 
and meanwhile warns the young Ire^ of the danger he 
is in. The youth proposes to go in person to his brothers, 
and induce them to make peace ; his father is unwilling 
to let him go, but finally consents, and gives him a letter 
for the two brothers, in which he commends him as 
his best-loved son to their care. Ire^ arrives at his 
brothers* dwelling; their soldiers see him, and cannot 
take their eyes oflf him, as though they already recognised 
him for their lord. Then Selm, the eldest, advises T{lr, 
the second, the strong one, to kill Ire^ ; TAr thereupon 
assaults the defenceless Ire^, and transfixes his breast 
with a dagger. Ire^ is afterwards avenged by the son 
of his daughter (bom after his death of a maid whom he 
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had left pregnant), the hero Minu(5ehr, who kills Selm 
and TAr. 

The hero who succeeds Minudehr is Sal, the son of 
Sam, whom, because bom with white hair, his father had 
exposed upon Mount Alburs, where the bird Simurg 
nourished and saved him. Sal proves his wisdom before 
Minucehr by solving six astronomical riddles which 
King Minudehr proposes to him. The king, satisfied, 
orders him to be dressed in festive clothes ; he then, to 
prove his strength, challenges him to nm a tilt with the 
horsemen ; Sal is victorious, and obtains another robe of 
honour and innumerable royal gifts; after which he 
espouses Rudabe, daughter of King Mihrab. 

Sal distinguishes himself, like Minudehr, in his wars 
against the perverse Turanians, the dragons and the 
monsters, in which he takes along with him as his chief 
helper the mighty hero Rustem, whose weapon is a club 
surmounted with the head of a bull ^ or a homed mace 
(the hero is the bull, the thunderbolts are his horns), and 
whose horse is so powerful as by itself to fight and 
vanquish a lion while Rustem is asleep. The hero him- 
self kills a dragon, and a witch transformed into a 
beautiful woman, but who resimies her monstrous shape 
as soon as the hero pronounces the name of a god. He 
thunders like a cloud, is dark, and describes himself as a 
thimder-cloud which hurls the thunderbolt* He binds 
the warrior Aulad, and obliges him to reveal where the 
demons detain in prison King Kawus, who is become 
blind in their kingdom of darkness, Kawus then informs 
Rustem that to recover his sight his eyes must be anointed 

^ Die Stierkopfkeule in der Rechten schwiDgend ; Schack, Htldenr 
sagen von Firdusi, iv. 2. — Cfr. viii. 9. 

' Die Donnerwolke bin ich, die Blitzeskeule schleudert; Schack, 
ffeldemageh von Firduti, v. 5. 
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with three drops of blood from the slain demon Sefid ; 
upon which Rustem sets out to kill the demon. The 
demons can be vanquished only by day; when it is 
light, they sleep, and then they can be conquered, says 
Aulad to Rustem; fqr this reason, Rustem does not 
begin the enterprise till the sim is in mid-heaven ; ^ then 
he thimders and lightens at the demons. Like a sun, he 
sets out towards the mountain (no doubt, towards sun- 
set), where the demon Sefid sits, and arrives at the mouth 
of a deep and gloomy cavern, from which Sefid sallies 
forth in the form of a black giant just awakened from 
his sleep. The giant himself, like an enormous moim- 
tain assaulting the earth, hurls a rock like a millstone at 
Rustem; Rustem strikes the monster on the feet, and 
lops away one of them ; the lame giant continuing the 
fight, Rustem at last wrestles with him, lifts him into 
the air, then beats him several times furiously against 
the ground, and so takes his life. He throws the body of 
Sefid into the mountain cavern, whilst his blood saturates 
the earth, and gives back to the prince Kawus his eye- 
sight and his splendour. The myth is a beautiful and an 
expressive one. As from the black venomous serpent 
comes white healthy milk,, so from the black monster, at 
his death, comes blood, which gives back his eyesight to 
the blinded prince ; the red aurora is here represented as 
the blood of the nocturnal monster, discomfited by the 
solar hero. 

Let me ask the reader to notice the Persian comparison 
of the rock thrown by the demon to a millstone, as it is 
important to explain a superstition stiU extant in the 

* Die Diwe (the demons) pflegen urn Mittagszeit zur Ruhe sich zu 
l^n; daa ist die Stunde sie zu besiegen. Nicht eher schreitet Rustem 
sa der That, bis sich die Sonne hoch erhobeu hat ; Schcuck, Heldm- 
tagtn von Ftrdiui, v. 5. 
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West, to the eflfect that the devil goes under the mill- 
stone to carry out his evil designs. The stone or moun- 
tain fractured by the waters was naturally compared to 
a millstone moved by the waters; the demons inhabit 
the cavernous mountain to guard the waters ; thus the 
devil, the evil one, the hobgoblins, prefer mills as their 
dweUings. 

Rustem fights, in the Shahnamey many other victoriously 
successful battles against Afrasiab the Turanian, and 
other demoniacal beings, in the service of sundry heroic 
kings, with epic incidents to boot, which are nearly all 
uniform. His struggle against his son Sohrab, however, 
is of an entirely dijQferent character. 

Rustem goes to the chase. In the forest, Turkish ban- 
dits rob him of his invaluable horse while he sleeps ; he 
then sets out, alone and sad, towards the city of Semengam, 
following the track left by his horse. When he appears, 
emerging from the wood, the king of Semengam and his 
courtiers note the phenomenon as though it were the 
sun coming out of the clouds of morning.^ The king 
receives Rustem with great hospitality, and, as if to fill 
to the ftdl the measure of his courtesy, he sends at night 
to the room where he sleeps his exceedingly beautiful 
daughter Tehmime. The hero and the beauty separate in 
the morning ; but Rustem, before parting from Tehmime, 
leaves her a pearl of recognition. If a daughter is bom 
to their loves, she is to wear it as an amulet in her hair ; 
if a son, he is to wear it on his arm, and he wiU become 
an invincible hero. After nine months, Tehmime gives 
birth to Sohrab ; at the age of one month he seems a 
year old, at three years of age he amuses himself with 



^ Ist's Rustem 1 ist es nicht die Sonne, die durch Morgenwolken 
briclit 1 Scfiack, Hddensagen von Firduii, viL 2. 
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anns, at five he gives proof of a lion's courage, and at 
ten he vanquishes all his companions, and asks his mother 
to inform him of his father, threatening to kill her if she 
does not tell him. Scarcely does Sohrab learn that he is 
the son of Rustem, than he conceives the desire of be- 
coming king of Iran and supplanting Kawus ; he then 
commences his persecution of the Iranian heroes by 
assaulting the white castle (the white morning sky, the 
alba), defended by a beautiful warrior princess, Gurda- 
ferid, dear to the Iranian warriors. Sohrab conquers 
and destroys the white castle, but in the moment of 
triumph, the wanior maiden disappears. The old hero 
Rustem then moves against his own son Sohrab; the 
latter throws him down, but Rustem, in his turn, mortally 
wounds Sohrab. In the old Rustem thrown down on 
the mountain it is not difficult to recognise the setting 
sun ; in Sohrab mortally wounded by Rustem, the sun 
itself, which dies ; and in fact, the dying sun has a dif- 
ferent appearance from the new sun which rises and 
triumphs in the heavens : these two appearances might 
give rise to the idea of a struggle between the old and 
the young sun, in which both are sacrificed. Indeed, 
Rustem feels, when he mortally wounds Sohrab, that he 
is wounding himself ; he curses his work and immediately 
sends for a healing balsam ; but in the meantime Sohrab 
dies. The only one who could destroy the young sun 
was the old sun ; the sun grows old and dies ; Rustem 
alone could kill Sohrab. With the death of Sohrab the 
glory of Rustem is also eclipsed ; he retires unto solitude, 
and the most grandiose period of his epic life comes to an 
end. After this he only reappears in episodic battles or 
enterprises ; as, for instance, in his setting fire to Turan, 
in which he resembles Haniunant, burner of Lank4 ; in 
the liberation of the young hero Bishen, who had been 
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taken prisoner and incarcerated by the Turanians ; in the 
killing of the powerful and perverse Turanian Afrasiab ; 
and in his own death in an ambuscade set by young 
rivals of the old lion, who dies taking vengeance on his 
enemies. 

In the very palace of Kawus (he who was protected 
by Rustem), a notable legendary drama takes place. 
Sijavush, son of King Kawus, is seduced by the queen- 
mother Sudabe, who bums with love for him. The 
youth spurns this love, upon which she accuses him to 
King Kawus as her seducer. The father, after hearing 
his son's defence in proof of his innocence, cannot believe 
the queen ; and thereupon she devises another method 
for destroying the young Sijavush. She concerte with a 
slave she has, who is a sorceress, and persuades her to 
create two little venomous monsters, which she straight- 
way proclaims aloud axe the ohUdren of Sijavuah. Then 
Sijavush, to prove his innocence, submits willingly to the 
trial by fire ; he enters the flames upon his black horse, 
after having embraced his trembling father ; both horse 
and horseman come out of the immense fire, amid the 
plaudits of all the spectators. Then the king gives orders 
to strangle the unnatural queen; but his son Sijavush 
intercedes in her favour, and Sudabe is allowed to live 
by grace of the young prince, whom, however, she con- 
tinues to persecute, till, on the death of Sijavush, Rustem, 
who bewailed him as his own son, or as his other self, 
avenges him first by killing Sudabe, on account of 
whom Sijavush had been obliged to repair to Turan, 
and afterwards by carrying the war into Turan, where, 
after a very agitated life, Sijavush had fallen into the 
power of his father-in-law, Afrasiab, and been put to 
death. 

The wife of Sijavush, Ferengis by name, being preg- 
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nant, is hospitably entertained by Piran, and gives birth 
to the hero Kai Khosru ; and no sooner is he born than 
he is consigned to the shepherds of the mountain. As 
early as seven years of age, his favourite amusement is 
that of drawing the bow ; at ten, he confronts wild boars, 
bears, lions, and tigers with only his shepherd's staff. 
When Afrasiab sees the young shepherd, he inquires at 
him about his sheep and the peaceful pursuits of shep- 
herds ; the boy replies ^ith stories of lions having sharp 
teeth, and of other wild animals, of which he is not afraid. 
As soon as he comes to manhood, he flees from Turan, 
followed by the Turanians ; he arrives at the banks of a 
river, where the ferryman asks impossible conditions to 
take him over ; upon which, like Feridun, he crosses the 
river safely, but without a boat, and on dry feet (it is the 
sun traversing the cloudy and gloomy ocean without 
wetting himself) ; ^ arrived at leiigth in Iran, he is feasted 
and f^ted as the future king. His reign begins*; he then 
assigns different tasks to different heroes, among whom 
is his brother Firud, bom of another mother, of whom it 
is said that a single hair of his head has more strength in 
it than many warriors (one ray of the sun is enough to 
break the darkness). One evening, however, at sunset, 
Firud is killed in his castle upon the mountain, being 
surrounded by a crowd of enemies, after having lost his 
horse, and after his mother Cerire had dreamt that a fire 
had consumed both mountain and castle. His mother 
Cerire (the evening aurora) throws herself among the 
flames with her maids, and dies also. Kai Khosru be- 
wails the loss of his brother Firud all the night through, 

^ Indeed, this undertaking seems to the ferryman himself so super- 
natural, that he says these cannot be called men : ''In Wahrheit, 
Menschen kann man sie uicht heissen." Schack^ Heldensagtn von 
Firdun, x. 27. 
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till the cock crows ; when morning comes he thinks of 
avenging him. 

After this, the life of Kai Khosru is consumed in 
battles fought by his heroes against the Turanians. 
Only towards the end of his days does he become a 
penitent king ; he will no longer allow his subjects to 
fight, and his only occupation is prayer ; he takes leave 
of his people and his daughters in peace, ascends a 
mountain, and disappears in a tempest, leaving no trace 
of himself. In a similar manner the heroes Yudhisht- 
hiras, Cyrus, and Romxilus disappear (not to speak of the 
biblical Moses, still less of Christ, as we do not wish to 
complicate a comparison of which the materials are 
already so extensive, by mixing up the Aryan elements 
with those of Semitic origin ; although the legends of 
the serpent, of Noah, of Abraham and his regained wife, 
of Abraham and his son Isaac, of Joseph and his brethren, 
of Joshua, of Job, and other and more recent biblical 
heroes, by their mythical or astronomical import, present 
numerous analogies with the Indo-European legends) ; in 
a similar manner, the old sun, weary of reigning in the 
heavens and fighting for his life, becomes invisible every 
evening on the mountain-peaks. 

The Shahname contains numerous other legends besides 
those which we have thus far briefly described ; and one 
of the most notable is, beyond a doubt, that of Isfendiar, 
who goes with his brother Bishutem to deliver his two 
sisters, imprisoned in a fortress by the Turanian king 
Ardshasp. The seven adventures of Isfendiar, i.6., his 
meeting with the wolf, the lion, the dragon, the witch 
(who makes herself beautiful, but who is no sooner bound 
with the enchanted necklace of Isfendiar [the solar disc] 
than she becomes old and ugly again), the gigantic bird, 
the tempest and the river, all of which dangers he 
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victoriously overcomes, are reproductions, in an analogous 
form too, of the seven adventures of Rustem. 

Finally, the legend of Iskander or Iskender (the name 
of Alexander of Macedon), full of extraordinary adven- 
tures, became exceedingly popular in Persia, and thence, 
no doubt, passed with all its charms into Europe. The 
audacity and good fortune, the glory and the power of the 
great conqueror were the reasons why there grouped 
round his name so many extraordinary stories, which 
wandered dispersedly through the world without epic 
unity. To make up one glorious and never-to-be-for- 
gotten hero, were combined together the achievements 
of many anonymous or nearly forgotten ones. The 
Persian IskendernaTne of Nish&mi, is, as its name de- 
notes, entirely taken up with the celebration of the deeds 
of the Macedonian hero, of which the most illustrious are 
the liberation of the princess Nush&be (taken prisoner by 
the Russians), and the voyage in search of the fountain 
of life and immortality, which, however, Iskander cannot 
find. Prom Persia the same legend afterwards {)assed, 
with new disguises, into Egypt, Armenia, and Greece, 
whence it was diffused during the middle ages over 
almost the whole of Western Europe.^ 

As a bridge of transition between the Hindoo and 
Persian, and the Turk or Tartar traditions, we shall make 
use of three works : the Turkish version ^ of the Persian 
Tuti-Name, itself a translation and in part a paraphrase 
of the Hindoo puka-Saptatt, i.e., the seventy (stories) of 
the parrot ; the Mongol stories of Siddhi-Mr, and the 



* Cfr. Spiegel's Die Alexandermge hei den Orientaley Leipzig, 1851 ; 
and Zacher's Fseudocalluthenee, Forschungen zur Kritik und Geschichte 
der (UteiUn Aufieichnung der Alexander sage , Halle, 1867. 

' Oeorg Rosen's version, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1858, 2 vols. 
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A. 

Mongol history of Ardshi-Bordskt Khdn^ the first being 
a paraphrase of the Hindoo Vetdla'Pandavinfott, i.e., the 
twenty-five of the Vet41a (a kind of demon), and the 
second of the Hindoo Vikrama'Caritram (the heroic 
action). 

We have seen in the Aitareya Brahmdnam the father 
who prepares to offer up his son, and in the Mahdbhd- 
ratam, the son who forfeits youth that his father may 
live. In the Tuti-Name,^ the faithfxil Merdi G4nb4z 
prepares to sacrifice his wife and sons, and afterwards 
himself, to prolong the life of the king ; but his devotion 
and fidelity being proved, he is arrested by God before 
he can accomplish the cruel sacrifice, and receives num- 
berless benefits firom the king. 

In the story of the goldsmith and the woodcutter, the 
Tuti'Name^ reproduces the two brothers or Mends, of 
whom one is wicked, rich, and avaricious, while the 
other is defrauded of the money due to him, because, 
though, in reality intelligent, he is supposed to be an 
idiot. • The woodcutter avenges himself upon the gold- 
smith by a plan which we shall find described in the 
legend of the bear, and recovers, thanks to his craftiness, 
the gold which his brother or friend had kept from him. 

In the interesting story of Merhuma,* we read of the 
wife who is persecuted by the seducer her brother-in-law. 
To avenge her refusal, he causes her to be stoned during 
the absence of his brother; being innocent, she rises 
affain from imder the stones; beinsf sheltered by a 
Bedouin, a monster of a slave seducl her; being le- 
pulsed, he accuses her of the death of the Bedouin's 



' Bemhard Jiilg's version, Innsbruck, 1867-1868. 
« i. 5. 8 i. 6. 

* Taii'Name, \. 7. 
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little son, whom he had himself killed; the beautiful 
girl flees away ; she frees a youth who was condemned 
to death, and who in his turn seduces her. She then 
embarks in a ship ; while she is at sea all the sailors be- 
come enamoiu^ of her and wish to possess her ; she 
invokes the god who caused Pharaoh to be drowned and 
who saved Noah from the waters. The waves begin to 
move ; a thimderbolt descends and bums to ashes all who 
are in the ship, with the exception of the beautiful girl, 
who lands safe and sound upon the shore (it is the aurora 
coming out of the gloomy ocean of night, and the mon- 
sters who persecute her are burned to ashes by the 
thunderbolts and the sun's rays) ; she thence escapes 
into a convent, in which she ministers to the unfor- 
tunate, cures the lame, and gives eyesight to the blind. 
Among the latter is her persecutor, the brother of . her 
husband ; she pardons him and gives him back his eye- 
sight ; in the same way she cures all her other persecu- 
tors. It is scarcely necessary for me to remind the 
reader how this oriental tale, which developed itself 
from the myth of the persecuted and delivering 
aurora which we have seen in the Vedic hymns, re- 
appears in numerous very popular western legends, of 
which Crescentia and Genevieve are the most brilliant 
types. 

The aurora comes out of the gloomy ocean and is 
espoused by the sun ; these heavenly iiuptials in proximity 
to the sea gave rise to the popular tale ^ of the king who 
wishes the sea with its pearls to be present at his nup- 
tials ; the pearls of the bride-aurora are supposed to come 
out of the sea of night. The sea sends as gifts to the 
king a casket of pearls, a chest of precious dresses, a 

^ TuU'Name, i 13. 
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horse that goes like the morning wind, and a chest fiill 
of gold. 

The wise aurora figures again in the story of the in- 
genious princess ^ who discovers, by means of a story- 
riddle, the robbers who, during the night, stole the 
precious gem destined for the king. 

The aurora imparts splendour and eyesight to the 
blinded sun. The story of the three-breasted princess 
who, whUe she meditates poisoning the blind man, in 
order that she may enjoy unrestained the aflFections of 
her young and handsome lover, relents and gives him 
back his sight, reappears in a rather incomplete form in 
the Tuti-Name.^ 

The girl who has been married to a monster, whom 
she flees £rom to follow a handsome young lover, who, 
arriving at the banks of a river, despoils her of her riches, 
leaves her naked and passes over to the other side, after 
which she resigns herself to her fate and resolves to re- 
turn to her husband the monster,' represents the evening 
aurora, who flees before the monster of night to follow her 
lover the sun, who, in the morning, after adorning himself 
with her splendour, leaves her on the shore of the gloomy 
ocean and runs away, the aurora being thereupon obliged 
in the evening to re-\mite herself to her husband the 
monster. It is interesting, moreover, as bearing upon our 
subject, to note the expression of which the youth who 
flees with the beautiftd woman makes use to express his 
fear of discovery. He says that the monster-husband 
will follow them, and that should he sit upon the horns 
of the bull (the moon) he woxild be sure to recognise him. 



^ TutirNamey L 14. — Cfr. Afanassieff, Naradnija ruskija skcuki, 
vi. 23. 

■ iii. 27. . » iL 17. 
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The story of two young people fleeing upon a bull, and 
followed by the monster, occurs again in the Russian 
popular tales. By the horns of the bull, the youth means 
the most prominent and visible situation ; and he knows, 
moreover, that if the monster overtakes them, he will be 
sure to demonstrate the truth of the brave proverb which 
advises us in arduous undertakings to take the bull by 
the horns. 

It is also the aurora who is represented by the beauti- 
ful maiden^ who^l her father, mother, and brother have, 
without each others knowledge, severally affianced to 
three youths of difi'erent professions. The three young 
men contend for her person, but while the quarrel is un- 
decided, the girl dies. The three then go to visit her 
tomb ; one discovers her body, the second finds that there 
is still some life in her, and the third strikes her and 
raises her up alive, upon which the quarrel is resumed. 
She flees from them, and withdraws into another living 
tomb, a convent. In the most popular form of this 
legend the three companions, or three brothers, fighting 
for the bride, divide her ; the aurora is torn into pieces 
as soon as the sim, her true lover and rightful suitor, 
appears. 

From darkness comes forth light; from the old, the 
yoimg ; from death, life ; from the dust of a dead man's 
skull, tasted by a virgin, is bom a wonderful child, who 
knows how to distinguish false pearls from real, dishonest 
women from honest ones* (the morning sun can dis- 
tinguish between light and darkness) ; the wise boy (the 
young sun) is the brother of the wise girl (the young 
aurora). The flesh of a killed Br&hman is turned into 
gold in another story of the Tuti-Name} 

» Tuti-Name, iL 19. * il 21. » ii. 28. 
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We have seen that the aurora and the sun are mother 
and son, brother and sister, or lover and mistress. The 
sun in the evening dies ignominiously, is sacrificed and 
hanged upon a gibbet, and with himself sacrifices his 
mother or his mistress. The legend is popular and 
ancient which speaks of the robber son, when about to 
end his life upon a gibbet,^ biting the nose ofi* his mother, 
who gave birth to him and brought him up badly. In 
the Tuii'Name^ it is the young adulterer (and robber 
too) who, condemned to death for his adultery, asks to see 
his mistress once more before his death and kiss her, and 
who, as she does so, gratifies his revenge by inflicting 
upon her a like indignity. It is remarkable how, even 
in the Hindoo popular tale, the story of the adulterer is 
confounded with that of a thief; the adulterer ends by 
being thrown into the water (the sun and the aurora 
fall into the gloomy ocean of night). 

In the next story it is the wicked husband who, tra- 
velling with his rich wife for change of dwelling-place, 
despoils her of her clothes, and then throws her into a 
well in order to ensure possession of her jewels and ward- 
robe. These riches, however, do not last long ; he becomes 
poor and goes begging alms, dressed as a mendicant, 
until he finds his wife again, who had been saved by 
divine intervention fi'om the well, and provided anew with 
clothes and jewels of equal gorgeousness. The husband 
passes some time with his wife, and then sets out again 
on a voyage with her ; he arrives at the same well, and 
throws her in as before to enjoy alone her stripped-off 
garnitures and riches. (The meaning of the mytii is evi- 

^ This story was current iu Italy as early as the fifteenth century, 
having been related to her son by the mother of the philosopher and 
man of letters Pontano, as I find from his biography, published last 
year by Professor Taliarigo (Sanseverino-Marche). * iL 21. 
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dent ; it is the sun throwing the splendid aurora into the 
gloomy waters of the night.) 

A king becomes enamoured of the beauteous Mahrusa;^ 
his coimcillors tear him from his love, upon which he 
pines away in solitude and dies. The beautiful girl 
unites herself to him in the grave (Romeo and Juliet, 
the evening aurora and the sun die together). 

The story of the three brothers, the Ribhavas, occurs 
again in the Tvli-Name^ with other particulars which 
we already know. The first brother is the wise one ; the 
second is & maker of talismans (amongst other things he 
can make a horse which will run in one day over a space 
of groimd that would take other horses thirty) ; the third 
and youngest brother is the victorious archer. They set 
out to search for the beautiful maiden who has fled by 
night from the house of her father. The first brother dis- 
covers, by his wisdom, that the maiden was carried off* by 
the fairies into an island-mountain which men cannot 
reach* The second creates a wonderful animal upon 
which to traverse the intervening waters (Christophoros 
or Bhimas). Having arrived at the island-moimtain, the 
third and yoimgest brother fights the demon, the lord of 
the fairies, vanquishes him, and frees the beautiful girl, 
who thereupon is conducted back to her father. Then 
there arises the usual quarrel between the three brothers 
as to who is to possess the bride. 

In the VedAs, we have the sky and the moon repre- 
sented as a cup. From the little cup of abundance 
(the moon) it is easy to pass to the miraculous little 
pipkin (the moon), in which the kind-hearted but poor 
housekeeper of the P4n(Javas, in the Mahdhhdratam, still 
finds abundance of vegetables, after her powers of hospi- 

» Tuti'Name, ii 25. ■ ii. 24. 
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tality had been exhausted on the god Krishnas disguised 
as a beggar — to the pipkin fix)m which can be taken 
whatever is wished for. In the Tvii-Name} a wood- 
cutter finds ten magicians round a pipkin, and eating out 
of it as much and whatever they want ; they are pleased 
with the woodcutter, and, at his request, give him the 
pipkin. He invites his acquaintances to a banquet at 
his house, but not able to contain himself for joy, he 
places the pipkin upon his head, and begins to dance. 
The pipkin falls to the groimd and is broken to 
pieces, and with it his fortune vanishes (the story of 
Perrette). 

A variation of the small cup is the wooden porringer 
(the moon), which two brothers (the A9vin4u) dispute for, 
in the history of the king of China,* and from which can 
be taken whatever drink and food is wished for ; as, in 
the same story, we find the enchanted shoes which carry 
us in an instant wherever we wish to go ; — ^which brings 
us back to the fugitive Vedic aurora, the swiftest in the 
race, and to the popular tales relating to Cinderella, who 
is overtaken and found again by the prince only when 
she has lost her enchanted slipper. With the porringer 
and the enchanted shoes we find, in the popular tales, the 
little purse fuU of money which fills again as fast as it is 
emptied (another form of the cup of abundance), and a 
sword which, when unsheathed, causes a fine, rich, and 
great city to arise in a desert, which city disappears 
when the sword is put back into the sheath (the solar 
ray is the drawn sword, which makes the luminous city 
of the rich aurora arise; scarcely does the sun's ray 
vanish, or scarcely is the sword sheathed, than the mar- 
vellous city vanishes). The rest of the story is also 

^ ii. 2G. • ii. 28. 
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interesting, because it applies to three men a double and 
well-known fable of the animals which contend for the 
prey (as the three brothers contend for the beautiful 
maiden whom they have found again). The animals 
cannot divide it equally ; they refer to the judgment of 
a man passing by ; he divides it so well that the animals 
are ever after grateful to him, and help him in every 
danger. The story of the Tuti-Name touches upon this 
form of the myth, but soon abandons it for another 
equally zoological, and a more familiar one, that of the 
third who comes in between two that quarrel, and enjoys 
the prey. The young adventurer undertakes to put an end 
to the dispute of the two brothers as to the division of 
the purse, the porringer, the sword and the wonderful 
shoes ; he does so by putting the shoes on his feet and 
fleeing away with the other three articles contended for 
(the two brothers A9vin4u, the two twilights, contend for 
the moon and also for the aurora, as we shall see better 
in the next chapter ; the sun puts an end to their quarrel 
by espousing her himself). 

We are already familiar with the Vedic Ribhavas 
who out of one cup make four. Probably upon this legend 
depends that of the four brothers of the Tuii-Name^ 
who, as they let each a pearl fall from their forehead 
upon the ground, see four mines open, one of copper, the 
second of silver, the third of gold (the third brother is 
here again the favourite), the fourth only of iron. The 
gem appears to be the sun itself The four mines seem to 
me to represent respectively the coppery sky in the even- 
ing, the silver sky in the moonlight night, the sky in 
the morning, golden with the dawn, and the iron sky, the 
grey or azure, of the day. The word n^s in Sanskrit 
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means azure, as well as black, and between azure and 
black is grey, the colour of iron. 

Of the three brothers, the most learned, he who solves 
the enigmas, is often the eldest ; and in the story of the 
Tuti'Name,^ the eldest of the three brothers explains why 
old men have white hair, saying that this whiteness is a 
symbol of the clearness of their thoughts. 

Let us now pass to the Calmuc and Mongol stories of 
Siddhi-Mr, which, as we have said above, are also of 
Hindoo origin. 

In the first story, the three companions, forming at 
first three groups of two, have resolved into six. The 
night-time is divided into three, into six, into seven (six, 
plus an extraordinary one, bom afterwards), into nine 
(three groups of three), into twelve (three groups of 
four). Hence, near the monster with three, six, seven, 
nine, or twelve heads, we find sometimes three, some- 
times six, seven, nine, twelve brother-heroes. The 
last head (or the last two, three, or four heads) of the 
monster, the decisive one, is the most diflficxilt, and even 
dangerous, to cut off; the last of the brothers is he who, 
by cutting it off, is victorious. In the first Calmuc story 
of Siddhi'Mr, six brothers or companions separate where 
six rivers take their rise, and go in search of fortune. 
The first-bom perishes; the second, by means of his 
wisdom (he partakes of the wisdom of the first-bom, with 
whom he is grouped), discovers the place where the dead 
one is buried ; the third, the strong one, breaks the rock 
under which the eldest is hidden ; the fom1;h resuscitates 
him by means of a health-bringing drink, as Bhlmas, the 
strong hero of the Mahdhhdratamy arises again when he 

' ii.29. 
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drinks the water of health and strength ; the fifth brother 
creates a bird, which the sixth colours ; this bird flies to 
the bride of the eldest brother, and brings her among 
his companions, who, finding her exceedingly beautiful, 
become, one and all, enamoured of her ; they fight for 
her, and, that each may have a part, end by cutting 
her to pieces. We already know the mythical meaning 
of this legend* 

The third and fom1;h Calmuc tales introduce explicitly 
the bull and the cow. In the third, a man who possesses 
but one cow unites himself to her, in order to make her 
fruitfiiL Of this union a tailed monster is born, having 
a man's body and a bull's head. The man-bull (Mino- 
tauros) goes into the forest, where he finds three com- 
panions — one black, one green, and one white — who 
accompany him. The man-buJl overcomes the enchant- 
ments of a dwarf witch ; his three companions lower him 
into a well and leave him there, but he escapes. He 
meets a beautifxil maiden drawing water, at whose every 
footstep a flower arises ; he follows her, and finally finds 
himself in heaven; he fights against the demons, in 
favour of the gods, and dies in this enterprise. This 
story, of Hindoo origin, where the bull and the cow take 
the place of the hero and the maiden, appears to me to 
justify the amplitude of the comparisons. 

We have already seen the beneficial qualities of the 
excrement of the cow. In the fourth story, it is under 
the excrement of a cow that the enchanted gem, lost by 
the daughter of the king, is foimd. It is of the cow that 
the pearl is the secretion. The moon-cow and the aurora- 
cow are rich in pearls ; they are pearls themselves, like 
the sun ; the sun comes out of the aurora, the pearl comes 
out of the cow. 

The subject of the seventh tale is the three sisters who, 

VOL, L I 
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taking the cattle to pasture, lose a buffalo, or black bulL 
In their search for it, they came across an enchanted castle, 
tenanted by a white bird, who offers to marry them. The 
third sister consents, and marries him. The bird turns out 
then to be a handsome cavaUer (a form of Lohengrin). 
But having, by the advice of a witch, burned the aviary, 
she loses him, and cannot recover him till the aviary is 
restored. We shall see the sun as a bird in the Vedic 
hymns ; the aurora is the aviary, made of flames, of this 
divine bird. When the aviary is burned at mom, the 
aurora and the sun separate; they meet again in the 
evening, when the aviary is reconstructed. 

Another beautiful myth of analogous import occurs 
again in the eighth story. A woodman and a painter 
envy each other ; the painter makes the king believe that 
the woodman's father, who is in heaven, has written 
ordering his son to repair to paradise, in order to build 
him a temple, and to take the route that the painter shall 
indicate. The king orders the woodman to set out for 
paradise. The painter prepares a funeral pyre, by way 
of exit ; from this the woodman succeeds in escaping, 
and, going back to the king, he tells him that he has 
been to paradise, and presents a letter which his father 
has given him, ordering the painter to come by the same 
road, and paint the temple. The king requires the sum- 
mons to be obeyed, and the perfidious painter perishes 
in the flames. The morning sun emerges safe and sound 
from the flames of the morning aurora ; the evening sun 
passes through those flames, and dies. 

The tenth Calmuc tale gives us the myth of the two 
brothers ; the rich one avaricious and wicked, and the poor 
one virtuous. The story ends in a manner analogous to 
that of the djdng adulterer, who, as we have seen in the 
Tuti-Name, bites off his mistress's nose. 
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The eleventhi story is a variation of that of the lover, 
or husband, who abandons or kills his wife, after having 
despoiled her of her riches ; but instead of the waters of 
the sea, we have here the sea of sand, the sandy desert, 
in a cavity of which is deposited the young girl, shut up 
in a chest, the same chest which in other popular tales 
drifts about on the surface of the water. ^ But into the 
place where it was laid, the chest having been taken away 
by a young prince, a tiger enters ; the unworthy husband 
turns up himself to abstract the chest, and is torn to 
pieces by the tiger. The sterile night is a vast desert, a 
sea of \^aters, a sea of sand ; the sun-prince frees the 
aurora from the waters, out of the well, or the cavern of 
the desert ; the tiger kills the monster-husband. 

In the twelfth tale, a thief steals the enchanted gem 
from the prince ; he throws the gem to the ground, the 
consequence of which is that the prince s nose bleeds so 
excessively that he dies. The nose is the most prominent 
part of the face, the most conspicuous and splendid part ; 
it is the gem of the sun-prince. The sun falls at night 
upon the mountain; the gem falls to the ground; the 
prince's nose bleeds ; he has struck his nose against the 
groimd, and it bleeds. The sun-prince dies, and the 
evening sky is tinged red, blood-colour; the sun, who 
loses his blood in the evening, dies. 

The thirteen Calmuc stories are followed by ten Mongol 
tales ; in all, twenty-three, of which the sixteenth, how- 
ever, is lost. 

The fourteenth tells us of the rich and avaricious man 
whose poor brother goes in despair into the forest to die 
upon a rock ; but his presence not being known to the 



' Cfr. also the chapter on the Hog, where we shall expound the 
myths and legends relating to disguises. 
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spirits, lie has the good luck to come upon a hammer and 
a sack, of which the former, when struck against an 
object, produces whatever is desired by the owner, the 
latter being used to cany away the objects thus obtained, 
this hammer and this sack having been left there by the 
hobgoblins. Thus the poor brother becomes rich, and is 
envied by the other, who goes to the same place, in hopes 
of experiencing the same good fortune ; but as he does 
not hide himself, the hobgoblins see him, and believing 
him to be the man who stole the hammer and the sack, 
avenge themselves upon him by lengthening his nose, 
and covering it with protuberances. To this myth may 
perhaps be referred the origin of the Italian expression, 
" Eestare con uno o due palmi di naso," to remain with 
one or two spans of the nose ; that is to say, to be laughed 
at, and with the gesture by which derision is accom- 
panied, and which is addressed to the man who is laughed 
at, by applying one or sometimes both hands to the 
end of one's nose. The poor brother, now rich, visits 
the miserly brother, who has a long nose covered with 
protuberances, and knocks them oflf with his hammer. 
He had already knocked oflf eight, and only one remained, 
when, at his wife's request, he desisted and left the last 
one on. The rich man's wife, seeing how the pro- 
tuberances had been taken oflf by striking them, tries 
herself to remove the last one, and strikes it with a 
hammer; but not calculating her aim accurately, she 
splits her husband's head open, and he dies. 

In the seventeenth Mongol story, an old man and an 
old woman have nine cows. The old man is fond of 
meat, and eats all the calves ; the old woman, on the 
other hand, has a great liking for milk and butter, with 
which she satiates herself. When the old man has eaten 
all the calves, he thinks that one cow more or less will 
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not affect his wealthi ; reasoning thus, he eats all the cows 
except one, which he spares out of respect for the whim 
of his old wife. But one day that the old woman is 
out, the old man cannot resist the temptation, and kills 
the last cow. His wife returns, is angry, and abandons 
him, upon which he throws after her one of the cow's 
breasts. The woman, in grateful memory of the milk and 
butter she liked so much, takes it up and goes up the 
mountain, where she strikes the cow's breast against the 
summit of the rock, and thereupon there flow out' milk 
and butter in rivers. She satisfies her appetite, and then 
remembers that her husband is perhaps dying of hunger, 
feeding, as he does, upon ashes ; she therefore, but secretly, 
throws butter into the house down the chinmey, and then 
disappears. In this attention the old man recognises the 
love of his wife, and resolves upon the plan of following 
her footsteps during the night upon the snow. He comes 
to the mountain, sees the breast, and cannot resist the 
temptation it offers; he eats it, and takes the butter 
away with him. The old woman wanders about till she 
comes upon a herd of deer, who pasture freely, and who, 
instead of fleeing, let themselves be milked. Again, she 
thinks of her husband, and she throws deer's butter down 
the chinmey. The old man foUows her over the snow, 
finds her near the deer, and kills them ki his inordinate 
passion for meat. The old woman continues to wander 
about, and stumbles this time upon a cavern of the wild 
beasts, guarded by a hare. The hare defends her firom 
the wUd beasts ; but she then conceives the idea of giving 
her husband a stick, and throws it down the chimney 
whilst he is taking the ashes up with a spoon. He follows 
her, and comes to the cave of the wild animals, who, seeiog 
them arrive together, tear them to pieces. Here again we 
have the myth of the sun and the aurora (or the fine vsea- 
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son) ; the hare who guards the cavern and tames the wild 
beasts is, as we shall see in the chapter which treats of it, 
the moon, the cows and the deer being the same. The 
ferocious animals of the cavern of night rend both sun and 
aurora (or fine season), both old man and old woman. 

The eighteenth Mongol story is too indecent for me to 
relate, or for the reader to peruse ; suffice it to say, that 
we have in it a comic variation of the Amazon heroine, 
and that this heroine calls herself SArya (the sun) Baga- 
tur (to which corresponds the bagatlr, or hero, of the 
Russians). 

In the twentieth tale we have a calf and a lion's whelp 
brought up together by a lioness upon the same milk.^ 
When grown, the lion goes and inhabits the forest, or the 
desert, and the bull, the mountain illumined by the sun, 
meeting as good friends and brothers to drink the same 
water. This good understanding is, however, put an end 
to by their perfidious uncle the fox, who persuades the 
lion to believe that the bull designs to kill him, and adds 
that when the bull in the morning strikes the ground 
with his horns, and bellows loudly, will be the sign that 
he is going to carry his purpose into efiect ; he then tells 
the buU that the Hon has a similar design against him. 
In the morning, when the two brothers, bull and lion, go 
to drink the same water, they approach each other with 
suspicion, engage in battle and kiU each other, the fox, or 
wolf, being the only one to benefit by the quarrel. This 
is a form of the story of the two twilights (the Afvin^u), 
which we shall illustrate in the following chapter. 

The beginning of the twenty-first Mongol story ofiers 
a new analogy with the apologue of Perrette.* A poor 

^ Cfr. also the chapters on the Lion and the Fox. 
' Cfr. on the story of Perrette, an interesting essay of Professor Max 
Miiller in the Contemporary Review, 1870. 
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father and mother find a little lamb's- wool ; they consult 
together, and resolve with the wool to make cloth, and 
with the doth to buy an ass. Upon this ass they will 
place their little child, and go a-begging ; by begging they 
will become yet richer, and buy another ass. Of the two, a 
young ass will be bom. The youngster immediately ex- 
claims that if a young donkey is born he will ride upon it ; 
whereupon his mother answers, " You would break its 
back," when, accompanying these words with the move- 
ment of a stick, she strikes the youngster s head with it, 
and kills him ; with him the fine projects of the poor 
parents also vanish. 

In the last of the stories of Siddhi-Mvy which is joined 
to the three legends of the grateful animals, the disguises, 
and the laughing princess, a man uses the horns of his 
dead buffalo to grub up the roots upon which he Hves in 
exile. 

The history of Ardshi-Bordski also contains several 
interesting stories. 

It begins with a challenge among the children who 
keep the king s cows to run a race fi-om the summit of a 
mountain. The first who comes to the winning-post is 
honoured as a king by his companions for that day, and 
acts and judges on the spot where the race takes place 
as a real king ; indeed, he judges and decides as a court 
of final appeal on cases which have not been well 
examined by the great king of the country. He im- 
masks and convicts robbers and false witnesses acquitted 
by the king as innocent, and sends a missive to the king, 
recommending him to be more cautious in future in his 
judgments, or else to resign his royal dignity. The great 
king wonders at the extraordinary wisdom of the king of 
the children, and ascribes his preternatural sagacity to 
the magical influence of the mountain where the children 
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who guard the cows play their games. On another 
occasion, the king of the children, by his craftiness, 
detects a demon in one whom the king had thought to 
be the legitimate son of his minister. The discovery is 
made by means of a chaDenge to the minister s real son 
and his demoniacal counterfeit to get into a small jug at 
hand. The real son cannot ; but the supposititious makes 
himself small and enters the jug, in which the king of 
the children shuts him up with a diamond, and adminis- 
ters thereupon fresh reproof to the great king for his 
carelessness. The great king then visits the mountain of 
the children, and sees a golden throne with thirty-two 
steps emerge from the ground ; upon each step there is a 
wooden puppet (the moon). The great king has the 
throne carried into his palace, and endeavours to ascend 
it ; the puppets arrest him, and one of them tells him 
that this was once the throne of the god Indras, and 
afterwards of King VikramMityas. The great king 
inclines liimself in reverence, and one of the puppets 
begins to narrate the history of VikramMityas. 

The history of Vikram&dityas, narrated by the pup- 
pets, refers to a wise child, bom of the wife of the king, 
after she had eaten a cake made of earth mixed with oil, 
and dissolved in water in a porcelain vase (of which cake 
the servant-maid eats the remainder). The young Vikra- 
m^dityas passes his infancy in the forests, where he learns 
all the arts, not excluding the art of thieving, taught him 
by the most experienced robbers, as well as every kind of 
mercantile fraud ; by cheating, he becomes possessed of 
an enchanted gem which was in the hip of a dead man, 
and of a child who has the faculty of understanding the 
language of the wolves, and who calls himself son of the 
wolves, but was, in fact, bom by the roadside of the maid 
who had eaten the rest of the cake ; this child is nursed 
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by his mother, and although at first ill-favoured, becomes 
in the long run very handsome. Vikram^dityas after- 
wards kills the king of the demons in battle, in which it 
is remarkable that as many new demons arise to combat 
him as there are pieces into which the hero cuts the 
demon, until the hero multiplies himself in his turn, and 
to every demon opposes a Uon sprung from his own body. 
Vikram&dityas mounts upon a throne where those who 
had sat before him had all perished, each after a reign 
of twenty-four hours, because they had omitted to ofier 
up funeral sacrifices to the dead during the night; 
Vikram^ityas, with his companion, the son of the wolf, 
fulfils the sacred duty, and escapes death. 

In the same story, which reminds us of the JRibhavas 
and the four cups and the cow, four young shepherds, one 
after another, work at the same piece of wood ; one gives 
it the general shape of a woman, the second colours it, 
the third imparts the features peculiar to the feminine 
form, and the fourth gives it life ; they then dispute for 
her person. The case is referred to the king; a wise 
man pronounces that the two first who worked the wood 
are the father and mother, the third is the priest, the 
fourth, who gave it life, is the legitimate husband. Thus 
the four become three, by making a group of the first 
two. 

Next comes the legend of the wife who, taking her 
husband by the feet, makes him fall into a fountain, 
because she hears a melodious voice, perhaps an echo of 
her own, which charms her ; she sees a monster instead, 
and bewails her lost husband. In zoological mythology, 
the fable of the dog who, at the sight of his own shadow, 
lets the meat drop into the river, is analogous to this 
legend, which, however, we introduce here, only because 
of its relation to the similar stories of the wife who kills 
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her husband, and of the husband who kills his wife by 
throwing her into the water, already vaguely hinted at 
in the Vedic hymns. 

The last of the tales contained in the history of Ardshi 
Bordshi shows us, on the other hand, a far too com- 
plaisant wife. A king has a daughter, named Light of 
the sun, who is to be seen by no one. The daughter 
asks to be allowed to go out into the city to walk on the 
1 5th of the month (at fiill moon) ; this granted, the king 
orders every one to stay that day in his house, and all 
the doors and windows to be shut ; and capital punish- 
ment is the penalty of disobeying the king s command. 
(The like occurs again in the British legend of Godiva, 
the Countess of Mercia, in the eleventh century.) A 
minister, Ssaran by name (moon), cannot repress his 
curiosity, and observes her from a balcony ; the girl 
makes signs to him, inviting him to join her ; the wife 
of the inquisitive minister interprets the signs to him, 
and urges him to overtake the beautiful girl, giving him, 
at parting, a pearl of recognition. Light of the sun and 
Light of the moon meet at the foot of a tree, and spend the 
night until sunrise in amorous dalliance. One of the per- 
sons employed to guard the princess discovers this intrigue, 
and denounces it before the king ; the wife of the minister 
Ssaran ascertains, by means of the pearl, that her husband 
is in danger ; she rejoins him, disguises and disfigures 
him, suggesting a formula of oath by which Light of the 
sun swears that it was the monster, and the monster only 
she embraced ; which seeming impossible to the king 
and courtiers, the minister Ssaran and Light of the sun 
are acquitted. (The aurora, or the sun, hides during the 
night, and no one sees, no one is allowed to see her ; 
the god Lunus shows himself; he remains during the 
night with the sun, or with the solar aurora^ whom no 
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one can see during the night ; the god Lunus then 
transforms and disfigures himself, so that he becomes 
unrecognisable, invisible ; the guilty one glides away, 
and escapes ; it then seems impossible that the god 
Lunus, who is no longer seen, can have been with the 
light of the sun ; their loves having come to an end, 
the adulterers being separated, their guilt is no longer 
believed, their innocence is recognised, and the morality 
of the myth is left to take care of itself as best it can.) 

But the Calmuc and Mongol stories oiSiddhi-Mvy and 
the history of Ardshi Bordshi, being, as they are, only 
paraphrases of Hindoo tales, would not alone suffice to 
prove the derivation from the zoological legends of Aryan 
mythology of the oral Turco-Finnic tradition, properly 
speaking. We must, therefore, search for the proofs of 
their influence in other quarters as well. 

A Turanian story of the south of Siberia^ combines 
together several of the mythical subjects which we are 
already acquainted with. 

' A poor old man and woman have three sons ; the 
three sons go upon the mountain to dream ; the two 
eldest dream of riches, and the third dreams that his 
father and mother are lean camels, his brothers two 
hungry wolves running towards the mountains, while he 
himself, between the sim and the moon, wears the morn- 
ing star upon his forehead. The father orders the brothers 
to kill him ; they dare not do so ; they only expel him 
from the house, and kill the dog instead, the blood of 
which they take to their father, who, thinking it is his 
son's, says they have done well. The young man wanders 
about till he comes to a hut where a lame old man and 



* Radloff, Frohen der Volkslitteratur der TiirJcischai Stdmme siid- 
SMriens, 
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a blind old woman are eating out of a golden cup, which 
of itself fills with meut as they empty it (the moon). 
The hungry youth helps himself to some of this meat, 
but the old man finds, as he continues to eat the food, 
that some one has put his teeth into it ; with a hook, 
which he whirls around him, he clutches hold of the yoimg 
man, who begs for his life, pledging himself to be the 
eye of her who has no eyes, and the foot of him who has 
no feet. This proposal pleases the old couple, and they 
adopt him as their son ; he makes himself a bow and a 
wooden arrow, and goes to hunt wildfowl for their sup- 
port. The old man lends him his iron-grey horse, one 
day old, but advises him to ride him only by day ; the 
young man, thinking that by night he conceals treasures, 
cattle, and people, disobeys, and rides by night. What 
the horse then does we shall see in the next chapter. The 
youth fights and vanquishes the demon, by fastening one 
of his lips to the heavens, and the other to the earth ; 
the defeated demon advises him to rub himself with the 
fat of his stomach; inside his stomach he will find a 
casket of silver, inside that a casket of gold, and inside 
that another casket of silver ; he is to take it and throw 
it into the sea of milk. From the monster s stomach, 
cut open, come forth innumerable animals, men, treasures, 
and other objects. Some of the men say, " What noble 
man has delivered us firom the black night ? what noble 
man has shown us the clear day ?" The youth finds in 
the caskets money and a white handkerchief, which he 
puts into his pocket ; fi-om the last casket come forth 
more men, animals, and valuables of every kind ; he 
drives the white cattle before him and returns home, 
where the old couple are asleep. He opens the handker- 
chief, and finds in it the old woman's eyes ; whilst he is 
ing near the fire, the old people waken, see him, and 
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embrace him. The old man then endows him with the 
power of transforming himself into a fox, a wolf, a lion, 
a vulture, and other shapes, at will. He goes, to find for 
himself a wife, to the residence of the prince Ai-Kan ; the 
latter promises to give his daughter to whoever will bring 
him the necessary amount of gold. It is in the shape of 
a vulture^ that the young man sets out to search for it ; 
he then wins the young maiden who has the gold, and 
she, who is herself the daughter of Ai-Kan, says to him, 
" Thou art my husband." After various other transfor- 
mations, in one of which the two lean camels reappear, 
t.e,, his two parents, of whom he had dreamt, whom he 
loads with a sack, he ends by taking to himself another 
wife, the daughter of Kun-Kan, and he lives now with one, 
now with the other, to whom he gives the flesh of his own 
infanticide father to eat. Let us recapitulate the moments 
of this significant legend :— 1st, We have the presage, the 
dream of the mountain-peak ; 2d, The three brothers, the 
third of whom, predestined to good fortune, the others 
wish to sacrifice; 3d, The lame and the blind in the 
forest; 4th, The hero's himt; 5th, The struggle with 
the monster of night ; 6th, The treasures, spiritual and 
material, which come out of the monster ; 7th, The cattle 
in conjunction with the sea of milk ; 8th, The passage of 
the hero from the milky sea to the fireside, firom the 
alba to the aurora, from the whitish sky to the reddish 
one ; 9th, The awakening of the sleepers, and restoration 
of sight to the blind, whilst he sits by the fire, whilst the 
sun is imited to the aurora ; 10th, The transformation of 
the hero himself; 11th, Winning his bride, by procuring 
the necessary amoimt of gold ; 12th, His marriage of two 

^ Professor Schiefner has already compared with this passage a story 
published by Ahlquist in his Vtrmck einer Mokscha-Mordwinischen 
Grammaiik, p. 97, 
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wives ; 13tR, His revenge on his persecuting father. The 
legend is in itself an epic poem, and we can only regret 
that the Altaic story-tellers did not give it a more artistic 
form than that in which it appears in the excellent col- 
lection of Radloflf. 

Another interesting Turanian story, in the same collec- 
tion, which preserves several traces of the primitive myth, 
is another version of the stoiy of the hero who solves the 
riddle proposed by his father-in-law, and thus wins his 
wife. A father has three sons ; tie first-bom dreams 
that their cow has devoured a wolf ; he goes to see, and 
finds it is true (the aurora destroys the night). We have 
already seen that, as the third brother is the wise child, 
so the first-bom of the three is often the one who possesses 
the secret of solving riddles. The father of the three brothers 
wishes to obtain a wife for his first-bom son, and the 
bride's father, to give her up, demands that the bride- 
groom's father should come to take her, arriving, the 
first time, with a fur-coat and without one (in the morn- 
ing the old man, by the advice of the eldest son, departs 
wearing a coat of fur which seems to be one, but is not, 
being in reality a coat of mail), and coming, the second 
time, without touching the road, yet not ofi* the road, 
on horseback, yet without horses (the old man, by the 
advice again of his first-bom son, arrives at the father-in- 
law's abode, going on the side of the road, and riding on 
a stick; thus he obtains permission to take the bride 
away for his son). 

Professor Scbiefner gives a Finnic variation of the 
same story. A king orders the son of a peasant to come 
neither by day nor by night, neither by the road nor by 
the road-side, neither on horseback nor on foot, neither 
dressed nor naked, neither inside nor outside. The in- 
telligent boy makes a robe of goat's skin, goes to the 
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city lying in the bottom of a cofiBn, during the morning 
twilight, having a sieve fastened to one foot, and a brush 
to the other, and stops on the doorstep of the ante- 
chamber, with one leg out and the other in. 

Such was the himiour, and such the wisdom of our 
fathers ; ingenuity was measured by skill in solving 
astronomical riddles. Now the riddles have taken an- 
other form ; they are strokes of diplomacy, amorous 
hieroglyphs, ethical ambiguities, metaphysical nebulosities, 
which we, the men of progress, must solve ; but not 
wishing to acknowledge our inferiority in acuteness to the 
children of the legends, we are fain to persuade ourselves 
that the new riddles are more obscure than the ancient. 

In the Vedic riddles proposed to one another by the 
aurora and the sun, we have seen how they were solved in 
the morning by the nuptials of the guesser and the guessee. 
Thus in the two riddles which we have just described, 
the son of the old man and the child solve the riddle in 
the morning. As to the sieve, the brush, and the coflBn, 
they are mythical furniture of great interest and obvious 
import. The nocturnal sky is the great coflBn ; to sweep 
the sky of night, we must have a brush ; to sunder the 
good grain from the bad during the night, as the cruel 
mother-in-law commands, we must have a sieve ; the 
child-sun arrives, in the twilight, in the bottom of the 
coflfin, at the doorstep of the royal palace, and presents 
to the maiden aurora (the Vedic cleaner or purifier) the 
brush and the sieve. The sun, at twilight, is neither in 
nor out. In the second Scottish story of Mr J. F. 
Campbell, the giant commands the hero, among other 
things, to cleanse, in one day, the stables which had not 
been cleansed for seven years (Herakl6s and Augeias). 

But let us continue our subject, for the path is a long one. 

A Mongol tradition, contained in the Mongol Cresto- 
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mathy of Papoflf/ speaks of the boy who comes riding 
upon a black ox, instead of in a cofl^. 

We have seen above the cow who eats the wolf ; in 
another Altaic legend we find an old woman who gives 
up her seven azure (dark-coloured) cows to be eaten by 
the seven wolves, in order that the latter may spare the 
child Kan Pudai, whom she had found at the foot of a 
tree ; meanwhile the child, who has fed upon two hundred 
hares,* has become strong, and breaks his iron cradle (the 
iron sky of night is the cradle of the young sun) ; from 
the horns of six roebucks he makes himself a bow ; from 
the skin of a colossal marine animal (the cloud, the 
gloomy one), he makes a string for the bow (the string 
of the Hindoo bow is also called gOy i.e., cow, as a 
cloud in the sky, and as being formed from the hide 
of a cow) ; he rides upon the azure calf (the dark 
calf, which recalls our attention to the black ox, and 
leads us to conclude the colossal animal to have been 
a cow), and subdues and tames it ; he then comes to 
a field of snow, upon which he breathes a black and 
numbing wind, and where he finds the seven wolves ; he 
ties them to the tail of his calf, and drags them along 
the ground till they die. The boy continues his wild 
beast hunt ; he kills the black and fat ones, and leaves 
the yeUow and lean ones alone. He goes into a black 
sea, and erects there a black castle, into which he receives 
both the old woman who had sustained him, and his 
azure (i.e., dark-coloured) calf. Thereafter the young 
Kan Plidai, applying himself to warfare, forsakes or 
exchanges his calf for a horse. We shall see in the next 

^ Kasan, 1836, quoted by Professor Schiefher in the introduction to 
the Froben, &c, of Radloff. 

' Cfr., for the meaning of this myth, the chapter which treats of the 
Hare. 
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chapter what he does with his horse ; — suffice it to notice 
here, that, in the end, he meets the black bull, who will 
one day be the king of the Altai. The soul of the black 
bull takes refuge in a red thread in the middle of the 
rainbow (in the popular belief of the East the rainbow 
was supposed to be a bridge, a road traversed by the souls 
of mortals) ; the yoimg Kan Pudai transfixes it with his 
arrows. He wins the white cattle, kills the monstrous 
Kara Kula, and, taking the latter s wife and daughter 
with him, returns home ; and for seven days there is eat- 
ing, drinking, and festivity in the house of Kan Pudai. 
But up to this point it is not said that he has espoused 
the daughter and the wife of Kara Kula. Kan Pudai is, 
on the contrary, passionately enamoured of Taman Oko, 
the daughter of the sky (duhitar divas, or daughter of the 
sky, is the name usually given to the aurora in the Vedic 
hjonns), and ascends, in order to secure her and make her 
his wife, to the third heaven (it is the third step of 
Vishnus ; it is the third brother, the sun of the third 
night-watch, who carries off" the palm against the gloomy 
monster). In order to become worthy of the daughter of 
the sky, Kan Pudai has to kill two monsters ; to scatter 
ashes on the field of victory, and lead away fi:om it the 
white cattle ; to catch the three bears ; to take the three 
black bulls and make them swallow three hills ; to take 
the tiger and give it the grass of the three moimtains to 
eat ; to kill the whale in the azure sea (all different forms 
of one and the same mythical and heroic battle) ; and, 
finally, to play upon the mountain-peak with the golden- 
haired monster Andalma. He then obtains his bride, and 
returns with her to his own country, where he hunts, and 
makes war, and vanquishes all his enemies, until he grows 
old ; he then renounces all except his old companion (the 
old sun and the old aurora meet again in the evening). 
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Here evidently the mythology is really zoological. 

In the complicated legend of Ai-Kan, we have in the 
brother Altyn Ayak, who sleeps in the form of a golden 
cup, and who awakens to help Ai-Kan, a figure which, 
though not the same as, is similar to, that of the sleeping 
brother Kumbhakamas (conch-ear) in the RAmAyanma^ 
who awakens to help R4vanas. We have Ihe inebriating 
liquor which gives strength to the hero, who is resusci- 
tated three times from death, after having been the food 
of dogs ; the wolves who devour Sary-Kan, or the fair- 
haired prince ; the hero (the sun) who beats the wife 
(the aurora) given him by the two brothers (the A5vin4u) ; 
the friendly dog and cat ; the golden cup in which the 
brother of Ai-Kan is shut up asleep, and which falls 
into the sea; the grateful animals which search for 
the cup ; the gem found in the stomach of a fish (from 
the whale of the nocturnal ocean the gem comes forth) ; 
and the consequent awakening of the sleeping Altyn 
Ayak. 

The following is from an Altaic saga, in the collection 
of Eadloff : — Beyond the sea, on a rock surrounded with 
treasures, a dwarf girl is brought up, against whom 
aggressive warriors can prevail nothing. She sends all 
enemies away, aft^r loading them with gold and silver, 
and placing on their heads part of the hair of her fore- 
head, which proves to be suflBcient to cover seven men. 
In this marvellous hair, in this enchanted maiden, and in 
the warriors who come by sea, who does not recognise 
the veil of the maiden aurora of the Vedas, who uncovers 
her bosom before the sun her husband, and the sea which 
the warrior-sun crosses, and from which he emerges to 
come to the aurora ? — who does not recognise the golden 
fleece, Jason, Medea, the Argonauts of Hellenic tradi- 
tion ? 
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In the Finnic mythology of the Kalevala^ also, we 
have upon the mountain a good and pure hostess, a 
generous giver, from the golden windows of whose house 
are observed the women who give the wildfowl ; but in 
this Finnic representation, it is not the heroic girl-aurora, 
it seems to me, we recognise, but the moon, Diana the 
himtress (the Grerman Helljager), who also appears on the 
mountain-peak, surrounded by the stars of the nocturnal 
forest, where the wildfowl is found, which she can there- 
fore lavish upon the hero. 

The Finns worship a thundering god, united with the 
clouds, who has the thunderbolt for his sword, and who 
is called Ukko,' father of Vainamoinen, the valorous and 
wise hero, who speaks in the womb of his mother, who 
performs prodigies when yet a child, and who produces 
the sun and the moon. 

This child-hero occurs again in their dwarf-god (pikku 
mies), who, although, like the Hindoo Vishnus, he is but 
a span long, wields in his hand an axe the length of a 
man, with which he cuts down an oak-tree that no one 
had yet been able to bring to the ground. Tlie sun- 
hero is little ; but his ray, his thunderbolt, his weapon, 
his hand, lengthen themselves, extend themselves as far 
as the dwarf-hero can desire, in order to destroy the 

* Buney 7. — Cfr. Castren's Kleinere Schriften, Petersburg, 1862, and 
the French translation of the Kalevala, published in 1867 by Leouzon 
le Due. 

* I find combined in the Kleinere Sckriften of Castren (p. 2.5) the 
same Ukko with the word Kave {Kave Ukko), I would with diffidence 
ask the learned Finnish philologists, whether, as Ukko is a Finnish 
form of the deity whom the Hindoos called Indras, and as the hero 
protected by Indras, the hero in whom Indras is reproduced, is called 
in the Vedic (and Iranian) tradition Kdvya Ugand, or even Ugand 
Kavis, the words Kave Ukko may not have some relation to the name 
given to the Vedic and Iranian hero ? 
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enemy, who wears here the well-known aspect of the 
trunk of a tree, or of a dark forest. The woodcutter is 
therefore a favourite figure in popular tradition. And 
the fact that Vainamoinen, having grown old and truth- 
ful in speech, cuts down in the Kalevala^ by the help of 
the little god, the prodigious oak, shows us that this little 
god is a new and junior form, a younger and victorious 
brother, or self-reproduction of the erewhile child-hero 
Vainamoinen, who has lived his life of a day. The 
valiant chUd-sun of morning haa become the experienced 
old sun of evening; but as this old sun is not strong 
enough to cut down the oak-tree, under whose shadow 
he loses himself, he is obliged to become a child again to 
develope the requisite amount of strength ; he needs a 
younger brother, a hero or dwarf-god, to free him from 
the evil shades of the forest of night. To this end he 
also invokes the sun and the moon to illumine the forest, 
and also the bear (the middle brother) — (in the Kalevala, 
of the three heroes it is the bear Ilmarinen who shows 
the greatest strength, and who wins the virgin for his 
bride) — in order that by his strength he may root up the 
tree. But to root up the tree is all that bears can do, while 
Vainamoinen wishes it to be cut down ; and so this vic- 
torious enterprise is intrusted to the dwarf-god. Thus, 
without explicit mention of their names, we find the 
three brothers described in the entirely mythical epopee 
of the Finns. 

Alongside of the dwarf, by force of antithesis, there 
arises, even in the Finnic mythology, the idea of a giant, 
a Titan who amuses himself with uplifting and hurling 
rocks and mountains. The cloud, the monster of dark- 



^ VaiDfimoineD, alt und wahrhaf t, konnt durch ihn die Eiche fallen ; 
Kal, 24, in Castren's Kleinere Schriften^ p. 233. 
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ness, being represented as a mountain, the monster 
inhabiting this country must fight by means of the 
mountain itself. The cloudy mountain moves ; it is a 
giant monster that moves it ; it is the second brother, the 
strong brother, the son of the cow, the bear, who amuses 
himself with it, who shakes, carries, and throws it like a 
weapon. And such mythical battles must have seemed 
so much the more natural in the age in which the greater 
number of the myths were conceived and produced, as we 
know it to have been the age which archaeologists call 
the age of stone. The sun, as a dwarf, destroys the vast 
cloud, the vast darkness, viewed aa a giant. 

But battles are not always going on in the heavens ; 
even the wild animals of the gloomy forest become tame 
and rest themselves ; music fills the soul with calm senti- 
ments. Therefore even the warrior GandharvAs of the 
Hindoo Olympus are transformed into expert musicians, 
who entrance the very gods with wonder. The song of 
the Sirens attracts and seduces the traveller ; the lyre of 
Orpheus draws after it mountains, trees, and animals ; 
the harp of Vainamoinen, in the Kalevahx, makes the wolf 
forget his ferocity, the bear his wildness, the fish his cold- 
ness. And it is grief which is the first inspirer of song ; 
the first stanza of the poet V^lmlkis had its origin in 
the sorrow he felt upon seeing a bird bereft of its com- 
panion. Orpheus (the Thracian sun) sings and plays for 
grief, when the serpent (the shade of night) has bitten 
and thrown into the gloomy regions his sweet bride 
Eurydice (the aurora), and moves the demons to pity ; 
the harp of Vainamoinen is also bom of sorrow.^ 

* Nur aus Trauer ward die Harfe, nur aus Knmmer sie geschaffen ; 
harten Tagen ist die W<5lbang, ist das Stammholz zu verdanken, nur 
Yerdmss spannt ihre Saiten,andre MUhsal macht die Wirbel; Kanteletar, 
L, quoted by Castren la the Kleinere Schriften^ p. 277. 
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The epopee of the Finns contains, moreover, several 
other myths cognate with those of Aryan mythical tradi- 
tion ; — such as the resuscitated hero ; the winning of the 
maiden by display of heroism ; the bride heroically won 
and afterwards cut in pieces ; the cup of abundance, or 
the cornucopia (the Sampo) ; the golden cradle ; the 
marvellous vessel in which the hero crosses the sea ; the 
three sisters, of whom one gives black milk, one white, 
and one red (night, the alba or moon, and aurora) ; the 
invulnerable shirt ; the magician who makes children of 
gold and silver ; and others of secondary importance,^ 
but all tending to prove that formerly the Turanian and 
Aryan races, in their neighbouring abodes, were originally 
much more similar to each other than they now appear, 
on account of partly diversity of language, and partly 
their different degrees of civilisation. 

I have just named the Finnish Sampo as a cup of 
abundance or cornucopia ; it does, in fact, yield marvel- 
lous abimdance to whoever possesses it, and wherever it 
falls. It is made of the feather of a swan, or of a duck 
(the swan and the duck are, as we shall see, confounded 
together in tradition, and the duck, like the hen, is a 
symbol of abundance), of a tuft of wool, of a grain of 
com, and of chips jfrom a spindle, all evident symbols of 
abundance ; and it becomes so large that it has to be 
carried by a hundred-homed ox (reminding us of the 
horns of the cow which spin). The ox bears abundance 
upon its horns, it yields abundance from its horns. The 
cornucopia is, in my mind, unmistakably implied in these 
mythical data. 

' The origin of the bad and poor mythical iron, describedin the JSTa/etioZo, 
is one of these : the mythical iron is the cloudy or tenebrous sky. The 
description is original, but the myths to which it refers are known to 
Indo-£uropeans ; as, for instance, the honey which becomes poison. 
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The same mythical correspondence which we have 
found to exist between the Finnic epos and the various 
legendary Aryan traditions is observable between the 
latter and the Esthonian popular tales. In the collection 
of Frederic Ejreuzwald^ we find numerous proofs of this 
correspondence. 

In the first story we have, in a hut in the forest, three 
sisters, of whom the youngest is the most beautiful. The 
old witch, her step-mother, persecutes her, and always 
gives her filaments of gold to spin, hiding fi:om time to 
time the gold she has spim in a secret room. During the 
summer the old woman goes out of the house, no one 
knows where, after having apportioned their respective 
tasks to the three sisters. While the old woman is out, 
a young prince, having lost himself in the forest, finds 
his way to the hut, and becomes enamoured of the 
yoimgest of the three sisters. The young couple speak 
to each other of love in the light of the moon and of the 
stars ; while the old king, impatient at the absence of 
his son, falls into grief, and sends everywhere to look for 
him. After three days he is found ; before going back 
to the palace, he secretly promises to the youngest sister 
that he will return. Meanwhile the old woman comes 
back, finds the work badly done, curses, threatens, and 
maltreats the girl. Early in the morning, while the old 
woman and the two elder sisters are slumbering, the 
maiden slips out, and leaves the house. During her 
childhood she had learned the language of birds ; accord- 
ingly, when she meets a crow, she salutes him by the 
name of " bird of light," and sends him as a messenger 
to the yoimg prince, to warn him not to come back to see 

^ Ehsthnische Mdrchen aufgezeicbnet von Fried. Kreuzwald, aus 
dem Ehsthnischen, iibersetzt von F. Lowe, with uotes by A. Schiefner 
and R Kohler, HaUe, 1869. 
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her, on account of the fury of the old woman. The 
prince then names her another trysting-place, and the 
young couple meet under a tree, between the second and 
third crowing of the cock ; and when the sim rises, they 
flee away together. The old witch causes them to be fol- 
lowed by a ball made of nine evil herbs, and carried by 
malignant winds. The fugitives are overtaken on the 
banks of a river, where the ball strikes the J)rince s horse ; 
it rears up on its hind legs, and the girl falls off" into the 
river, into the hands of a marine monster ; upon which 
the prince is struck by a disease which no one can cure. 
By eating the flesh of a hog, the prince acquires a know- 
ledge of the language of birds ; he sends the swallows as 
messengers to the magician of Finland, that he may teach 
him the way to free a girl who has been transformed into 
a pond-rose (lotus-flower). The answer, instead of being 
brought by the swallows, is brought by an eagle. The 
prince must become a shrimp, in order to enter the water 
without being drowned ; he must detach the lotus by its 
root, draw it along the surface of the water to the bank, 
near a stone, and pronounce these words, "From the 
pond-rose, a maiden — from the shrimp, a man." The 
crow confirms the eagle's words. The prince hears a 
song issue from the rose ; he then determines to deliver 
the girl. The two young people emerge together from 
the water. The maiden is ashamed of being naked, and 
the prince goes to procure nuptial robes for her ; after 
which he conducts her to the palace in a beautiful chariot, 
where a joyous and gorgeous wedding-festival is cele- 
brated. Soon afterwards the old witch dies, to appear 
again in the form of a cat, which is taken by the tail and 
flung into the fire. In the witch's house are found moun- 
tains of spim gold, which serve for the dowry of the 
three sisters. We have already said that the three sisters 
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correspond to the three brothers, and the youngest sister 
to the youngest brother. The epithet of young is often 
given to the Vedic aurora, whom the sun marries. Here 
the prince marries the youngest of the three sisters ; the 
morning aurora is united to the sun. Towards night she 
falls into the water ; it is the witch (night) who throws 
her in ; the hog which the prince (the sun) eats we shall 
see to be a figurative representation of the nocturnal 
monster, or the moon. Eating the hog, staying in the 
forest of night, the prince learns the language of birds. 
The prince frees the maiden from the waters; the sun 
delivers the aurora from the gloomy ocean of night, and 
robes her in his splendour, causing the witch of night to 
be burned in the flames of the aurora, and taking from 
the witch's abode the spun gold or golden fleece. 

In the third Esthonian story, a woman, called mother- 
of-gold, bears, by the favour of a dwarf, three dwarf-sons 
at the same time, who become three heroes. The first is 
the seer (the wise brother), the second has a ready arm 
(the strong brother), the third runs swiftly in the race 
(a quality distinctive of the third brother, Ar^unas, in 
the Mahdhhdratam, and which is applicable to the vic- 
torious sun of morning, who wins the race, together with 
the aurora). 

A variation of the story relating to the youngest sister 
and the dwarf is that of the girl seven years old, the wise 
girl (the aurora), in the fourth Esthonian tale, who, being 
persecuted by her step-mother, retires into the forest (the 
night). While there, it seems to her that she is in 
heaven, where, in a house of crystal and pearls, she is 
received by a well-dressed woman of gold (the fair-haired 
moon). The girl asks the golden woman to be allowed 
to take care of the cattle, like the cowmaid aurora. In 
the history of Ardshi Bordshi we have seen the wise 
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puppet. This form of the wise girl, the dressed girl of 
wood, occurs again in the Esthonian story; in which 
she is made of wood from the forest, of three anchovies, 
of bread, of a black serpent, and of the blood of the girl 
herself, to whom the image has a great likeness, and 
which may be beaten by the old step-mother without being 
hurt. From the forest-tree, wood, or wooden box of the 
night, with the juice of the black serpent of night and 
the blood of the girl aurora of evening, comes forth the 
maiden aurora of morning, the wise, the speaking puppet, 
the puppet who guesses the riddles. The girl who comes 
out of wood is represented as a wooden puppet ; more 
frequently the puppet is the moon, the wise fairy who 
comes out of the forest. In the same story we have the 
magic rod which produces a cock upon the mountain, 
beside which a tablecloth spreads itself out, while the 
chairs range themselves in their places, and the dishes 
are filled of their own accord. The story ends with the 
usual marriage between the beautiful maiden, and a king s 
son returning from the chase (or the son who comes out 
of the forest of night, viewed as infested by ferocious 
animals). 

In the sixth Esthonian tale, the poor girl finds a 
woman in a white robe (the moon), adorned with gold, 
upon a rock near a fountain, who announces her ap- 
proaching marriage with a youth as poor aa herself; 
but the good fairy godmother — ^for in the legends the 
godmother is represented as good, as the stepmother is 
wicked — promises to make them both rich and happy. 
She calls herself the lady of the waters, secret wife 
of the wind, and she judges the criminals who pre- 
sent themselves at her tribunal (Proserpina or Per- 
sephon^). 

In the seventh tale, a boy nine years of age, the third 
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son of two poor people, goes out to be a cowherd ; his 
master treats him well, but his mistress gives him more 
floggings than bread. One day the young cowherd is 
unfortunate enough to lose a cow ; he searches for it all 
through the forest, but in vain. He re-enters the house 
with the cattle, after the sun has set some time. The 
observant eye of his mistress perceives at once that there 
is a cow missing ; she beats the boy without pity, and 
sends him out to look for it, threatening to kill him if he 
returns without it. He wanders through the forest ; but 
when the sun arises from out the bosom of the dawn, he 
resolves to stay out of the house, and not to return to his 
persecutor (the young morning sun flees from the old 
and perverse night). In the evening, the boy finds an 
old dwarf, who is his host during the night (the moon), 
and who says to him, " When the sun rises to-morrow, 
carefully observe the spot in which he rises. Thou must 
go in that direction, so that every morning thou may'st 
have the sun before thee, and every evening the sun 
behind thee. Thus thy strength will increase more and 
more every day." How can one indicate better the 
apparent course of the solar hero, or of the sun in the 
night ? The hero, in order to go towards the morning 
sun, must necessarily have the sun of evening behind 
him. The old dwarf also gives him a sack and a little 
barrel, in which he will always find the food and drink 
he requires; but he recommends him never to eat or 
drink more than is necessary, that he may have to give 
to a hungry bird or a thirsty wild beast. He also leaves 
him a roUed-up leaf of burdock, upon which, by rolling 
it out, he will always be able to cross water (a new form 
of the cup). We know how the Hindoos represented 
their god as floating upon a lotus-leaf in the midst of the 
waters, and how Padma^as (bom of the lotus-flower, 
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or the rose of the waters, \vhich shuts during the night) 
was one of the names of Brahman ; here we have the god 
or hero shutting himself up in the flower, from which he 
afterwards comes out. In the chapters on the Serpent 
and the Frog we shall again see how the god sometimes 
shuts himself up in a monstrous form in this flower, the 
rose, on account of a curse from which he is to be freed 
by a beautiful maiden. We have seen how the Esthonian 
girl, who was by the curse of the old woman thrown into 
the water, was transformed into a water-rose or lotus- 
flower, and delivered by the young prince. The Estho- 
nian boy finds himself before a small lake ; he throws 
the leaf in, and it becomes a magical boat, which carries 
him over. Meanwhile he has become strong. Upon 
the mountain he sees a serpent, a tortoise, and an 
eagle, all three of enormous dimensions, approaching to 
attack him, with a man upon a black horse, which has 
wings on its feet, in the rear of them. He kills the 
serpent and the tortoise, but the eagle flies away. The 
man with the black horse takes the boy into his house, 
and appoints him to look after the dogs, that they may 
not get loose from their chains, a danger against which 
the man provides by making twelve colossal oxen fetch 
rocks upon rocks, to repair the damage done by the dogs. 
The rocks, touched by a magical rod, arrange them- 
selves upon the car drawn by the oxen. At last, by 
the advice of the eagle, he steals his master's horse, 
and departs to sojourn among mankind, taking a wife 
with him. 

In the eighth Esthonian story too, the third brother is 
the cunning one. His two elder brothers, after the death 
of their father, despoil him of his share of the inheritance, 
and he is reduced to wander alone and impoverished 
about the world in quest of, good fortune. He falls in 
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with a woman who complains to him that her husband 
r^ularly beats her when she is unable to procure for him 
the things he wants, which he asks for in the form of a 
riddle. The third brother solves the enigma for the 
woman (the moon), who, in gratitude, gives him provi- 
sions for his travels. He then comes to a palace, where 
the king is engaged in celebrating a summer festival, and 
he undertakes to provide and prepare the feast. A 
magician presents himself at the festival in the shape of 
an old man, and asks to taste the food. The young man 
suspects him, but, seeing a ring upon his finger, he con- 
sents to allow him if he gives him a pledge. The magi- 
cian vows that he has nothing to give. The youth asks 
for his ring, and the old man in his gluttony at once 
gives it up ; upon which the youth, who, along with the 
ring, has taken all the magician's strength away, first 
binds and derides him, and then has him beaten by seven 
strong men. The old man breaks the ropes and disap- 
pears ; however, the young man, having the ring in his 
hands, possesses the means of tracking his footsleps and 
making him hia (This is the usual disc, lasso, or bridle 
which is now in the hands of the hero, now in those of 
the monster.) The youth follows the magician under- 
ground. The latter, it appears, is served by three maidens, 
who, when they perceive that the sorcerer has lost his 
ring, and that they have a young man for companion, 
enjoy themselves with him while the magician is asleep. 
The youth learns from them that the old wizard also 
possesses a sword which can destroy armies, and a 
magical rod which can create a bridge to span the sea ; 
these, therefore, he steals, and departs, returning by a 
wonderful bridge thrown over the sea to the palace 
whence he had started. It seems to him as if his journey 
had lasted only two nights, instead of which a year has 
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passed,^ He finds on liis arrival his two brothers in the 
king s service, one as coachman and the other as a valet, 
both enriched because they have received the pay due to 
their younger brother for having prepared the great feast 
The young man now engages himself in another capacity, 
in a species of service especially dear to the yoimg hero, 
next to those of stable-boy and cowherd ; that is to say, he 
becomes under-cook of the king. (In the Vtrdta-Parvam 
of the MahdbMratam, it is the second of the brothers 
who disguises himself as a cook, in order to prepare good 
sauces and substantial food for the king whose guest he 
is ; the elder brother is disguised as a Br^manas, a wise 
adviser ; the third brother, Ar^unas, the agile, the swift 
one, pretends to be a eunuch, is given in exchange for a 
woman, and teaches dancing, music, and singing in the 
gynecium. Of the two sons of the A9vinS,u, one becomes 
a groom, the other a cowherd.) His brothers continue to 
dislike him, and because he boasts to them that he had 
seen in hell golden birds, they induce the king to send 
him to hell in order to procure them. He accomplishes 
this undertaking with great difficulty, and brings the 
birds in a sack made of spiders' webs, which is so strong 
that the birds enclosed in it cannot extricate themselves. 
In the same sack, during another expedition, the young 
man brings from hell many precious objects of gold and 
silver. In compensation, he only asks of the king to 
send the princess, his daughter, to listen for one evening 
to the conversation of his two brothers the coachman and 
the valet. Both boast of having enjoyed to satiety the 
favours of the princess. The latter, indignant and full 
of shame, runs to tell the king everything, upon which 

^ This is the phenomenon which occurs in the winter solstice on 
Christmas Eve and that of New Year's Day, in which we pass from 
one year to another ; in one night we become older by a year. 
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he arraigns them before him and has them judged. The 
third brother is named Counsellor ; with his enchanted 
sword he destroys an entire army of enemies, and obtains 
in reward for his services and his valour the king's 
daughter to wife. 

The ninth Esthonian story presents to us the son of 
the thunder, who sells his soul to the devil, on condition 
that the latter serves him for seven years. The time 
agreed upon is nearly come to an end, and the son of the 
thunder wishes to escape from him, and profits by an 
opportunity which has chanced. The devil sees a black 
doud, which is a sign of an approaching tempest ; he is 
afraid, hides himself under a stone, and asks the son of 
the thunder to keep him company. The latter consents ; 
but seeing that the devil is afraid, at each thunderclap 
he presses his ears and eyes in such a manner as to make 
him perspire and shiver all over. The devil, believing 
this to be the efiect of the thunder, promises the son of 
the thunder that he will not only leave him his soul, but 
give him three other souls, if he will deliver him from 
the evils which he suffers on account of the thunder, by 
taking from the thundering god, the father of the clouds, 
his weapon (which is also a musical instnmient). This 
weapon, having been ravished from the god, is taken by 
the devil into hell, into a chamber of iron, shut up 
within seven castles. A great drought coming upon the 
earth, the son of the thunder repents of having rendered 
such a service to the devil ; he finds means, however, of 
informing the thunder-god where his weapon is con- 
' cealed. The thimder-god then becomes a child, and 
enoraifires himself in the service of a fisherman, near a lake 
which the devil is accustomed to visit to steal the fishes. 
He surprises him in the act of robbery, and by the help 
of a magician takes him prisoner, and has him beaten 
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without pity, until he promises to pay a heavy ransom 
in money to be let free, the fisherman and his child to 
accompany him to hell itself to receive the sum of 
money. Arrived in hell, the devil entertains them like a 
gentleman. The child tells the fisherman to ask the 
de^dl to show them the musical instrument which he 
keeps enclosed in the iron room. The devil kindly con- 
sents, but cannot draw from the instnunent anything 
more musical than the mewing of a cat or the grunting 
of a pig. The fisherman then laughs at the devil, and 
says that his boy can play better. The devil does not 
believe it, and laughingly gives the instrument, which 
he calls bagpipes, to the boy. The latter blows into 
them and makes such a noise that all hell resounds with 
it, and the devils fall to the earth as if dead. The child 
then becomes the god of thunder again, and returns to 
heaven, where by the noise of his instrument he opens 
the celestial reservoirs and lets out the beneficent rain. 
The description of the tempest which occurs in many 
Vedic hymns is the germ of this interesting myth. The 
drum or kettledrum thunder is a familiar image in 
Hindoo poetry, and the Gandharv^, the musician- 
warriors of the Hindoo Olympus, have no other instru- 
ment than the thunder. The conch of the warrior 
P4n4av^ in the Mahdhhdratam, and the famous horn of 
Orlando (which comes from the golden horn of Odin), 
are epicd reminiscences of thunder. Orpheus, who in 
hell plays on his Ijrre and tames the animals, is a more 
lucid and more perfect form of this Esthonian thunder- 
god who plays the bagpipes in hell. It is also remark- 
able how, in harmony with the pastoral bagpipes, in the 
tenth Esthonian story, which is a variation of the pre- 
ceding one, the god transformed into a powerful boy is 
called a little shepherd or cowherd — another interesting 
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feet, which completes his identification with Orpheus.^ 
The magic flute is a variation of the same celestial 
musical instrument. The magic flute, the bagpipes or 
wonderful pipe, occurs again in the twenty -third 
Esthonian story, in which the good Tiidu, by means of 
it and of his virtue, obtains riches. The magical harp 
of Gunnar in the Edda has the same marvellous effects. 

Evidently the monster-dwarf is a favourite subject of 
Esthonian tradition, and it often occurs in the Hindoo 
and in the German traditions, as well as in the Franco- 
Latin tradition of Charlemagne. The eleventh story 
introduces us to three dwarf-brothers who contend for 
the inheritance left by their father, consisting of a 
miraculous hat, which enables its wearer to see every- 
thing, whilst he can himself be visible or invisible at 
pleasure (this hat is made of pieces of men's nails cut 
up) ; * of a pair of slippers which transport the owner in 
an instant wherever he wishes (we must not forget that 
Cinderella, when she loses the slipper, is overtaken by 
the prince bridegroom) ; and of a stick which strikes of 
itself, and destroys everything, even stronger than the 
thunderbolt (the thunderbolt itself). The three brothers 
maintain that these three articles, to be really useful. 



^ In a popular Swedish song, the maiden GundeU, who plays mar- 
Tellonsly upon the harp, and, in order to play it, demands the king to 
marry her, is also a shepherdess. — Cfr. Schwedische Volkdieder der 
Vorzeit, Ubertragen von Warrens, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1857. 

• Cfr. the note of F. Lowe, illustrating this passage, in his version 
of the collection of Kreuzwald, pp. 144 and 145. — [This is also a 
myth of easy interpretation, if I am not mistaken : at evening, the 
sun loses his»rays ; the lion, the hero, loses his nails ; these nails are 
picked up by the demoniacal monster, who forms out of them a hat 
(the gloom of night, or the clouds), by which the wearer has the 
gift of seeing without being seen. The magician who sees with his 
eyes shut is an interesting variation of this subject] 
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must be the property of one ; but who is to enjoy this 
privilege ? A man comes up to put an end to the dis- 
pute, and feigns disbelief in the virtue of these three 
things, unless he proves it himself. The three simpletons 
give them to him that he may prove them. The man 
takes them oflf, and the three dwarfs are left to meditate 
upon the truth of the above-quoted proverb, " Between 
two disputers the third profits," or at least that varia- 
tion of it which their own case suggests " Between three 
that dispute, the fourth profits." 

In the thirteenth Esthonian story, the privileged 
character of the third brother is explained, as we are 
told that he is the son of a king, but was exchanged by 
a witch during his infancy for the child of a peasant. 
The latter died in the palace, whilst the king's son grew 
in the hut, showing in every action his royal pedigree. 
Here we have the story of the hero who is exposed on 
the mountains intimately connected with that of the 
third brother. To this third brother, who alone shows 
himself to be devoted to his father, and who alone makes 
a vow to watch by his grave, is also attributed the merit 
of having delivered, upon a high moimtain of crystal, 
from a seven years' sleep, a princess, who then becomes 
his wife. We have seen the aurora-awakener in the 
Vedic hymns — the sun and the aurora arouse each other : 
the Sim sends forth the aurora; the aurora draws out 
the sun. The myth reproduces itself every day, and 
expresses in its entirety a daily phenomenon of light in 
the heavens. In Northern countries, where the contrast 
is great between winter and spring, and therefore the 
impression is striking which is caused by the cessation 
of vegetation in autumn, the earth also assumed the 
aspect of a dead young princess ; but an omniscient 
magician having said, Noii est moHua pueUa, sed dormtt. 
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the third brother, predestined to the enterprise, lays 
down his poor robes, and dresses himself, on the first occa- 
sion, in the colour of bronze ; on the second, the colour of 
silver ; on the third, the colour of gold, and ascends the 
mountain of crystal, or ice, whence he brings forth the 
beautiful spring. The sky, grey in autumn, snowy in 
winter, and golden in spring, corresponds to the grey 
sky of evening, the sUver one of night, and the golden 
one of morning. Spring is the dawn of the year ; the 
primitive myth is but amplified ; the last hour of the 
day awakens the aurora; the last month of the solar 
year awakens the spring. The application of the myth 
of the day to the year is one of the greatest simplicity. 

In the fourteenth story, the king of the golden country 
loses himself in the forest fuU of ferocious animals, and 
cannot find his way out. A stranger (no doubt the 
devil) conducts him out, on condition that he will give 
him whatever first comes to meet him. The king pro- 
mises. The first thing he sees on his return is his royal 
child, who, carried by his nurse, stretches out his arms to 
his father. The king exchanges him for a peasant's girl, 
whom he gives up to the stranger, allowing his own son 
to be brought up among the peasant's herds. The king's 
son, having grown to manhood, determines to go and de- 
liver the poor girl. He disguises himself as a poor man, 
puts a sack of peas on his shoulders, and goes into the 
forest where his father was lost eighteen years before. 
He also loses himself, and meets the stranger, who pro- 
mises to direct him if he will give him the peas which 
are in the sack, as they will serve, he alleges, to recom- 
pense the assistants at the funeral of his aunt, who died 
in poverty during the night. — ^This pulse in funeral 
ceremonies refers to a very ancient custom. The Vedic 
ceremonials already mention them in connection with 
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funerals; and in the Greek belief, the dead carried 
vegetables with them to hell, either for the right of 
passage or as provisions for travelling. In Piedmont, it 
is still the custom on the second of November (All Soul's 
Day) to make a great distribution of kidney-beans to the 
poor, who pray for the souls of the dead. Vegetables, 
peas, vetches, and kidney-beans are symbols of abimdance, 
and to this belief may be traced the numerous Indo- 
European stories in which mention is made of beans 
which multiply themselves in the pipkin, or of peas which 
grow up to the sky, and up the stalk of which the hero 
climbs to heaven. The vegetables necessary for being in- 
troduced into the kingdom of the dead, and the pea by 
means of which the hero enters heaven, are variations of 
the same mythical subject. In Hindoo tradition, besides 
the pea or kidn,ey-bean, we have the pumpkin as a 
symbol of abundance, which is multiplied infinitely, or 
which mounts up to heaven. The wife of the hero 
Sagaras gives birth to a pumpkin, from which afterwards 
come forth sixty thousand sons. The kidney-bean, the 
pea, the vetch, the common bean, and the pumpkin are 
also symbols of generation, not only on account of the 
facility with which they multiply, but also on account of 
their form. We have seen- in the Vedic ceremonials what 
organs are represented by the two kidney-beans ; we shall 
also see, in the chapter on the Ass, how the names given 
to the organs of generation are also used to designate 
fools. Now, it is worthy of notice that the Sanskrit word 
mdshas (or kidney-bean) also signified the foolish, the 
stolid one, in the same way as in Piedmont a bonus vir 
is called a kidney-bean. Thus, too, the pumpkin, which 
expresses fecundity, also means, in Italian, idiocy or 
stupidity. As to beans, I have already remarked, in my 
work upon "Nuptial Usages," upon their symbolical 
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meaning, and cited the Eussian and Piedmontese custom 
of putting a black and a white bean into the cake eaten 
at Epiphany, one of which represents the male and the 
other the female, one the king and the other the queen. 
The two who find the beans kiss each other with jojrful 
auguries. As all these vegetables personify the moon, 
which we know to be considered as a giver of abundance, 
and which, by its form of a turning ball, can well be re- 
presented by the turning pea, in this personification we 
must search for the solution of the principal myths re- 
lating to vegetables. — The young prince of the Esthonian 
story, having obtained the stranger s favour in the gloomy 
forest by means of the peas, engages himself in his 
service, with intent to deliver the girl who had freed him 
by taking his place with the stranger during eighteen 
years. He therefore follows him; but on the way he 
lets a pea fall to the groimd from time to time, in order 
to know the way back. He is conducted by a strange 
and wild subterranean passage, where silence as of the 
tomb reigns — it is, in fact, the kingdom of the dead — 
where birds have the appearance of wishing to sing, dogs 
to bark, and oxen to low, but cannot, and where the 
water flows without a murmur. The young prince feels 
in his heart a kind of anguish ; the universal stillness in 
the midst of animated beings oppresses him. Having 
passed the region of silence, they come to that of deafen- 
ing noise. The young prince thinks he hears the ex- 
cruciating din of twenty-four saws at work ; but the old 
stranger tells him that it is only his grandmother who 
has fallen asleep, and is snoring. At last they come to 
the stranger s dwelling, where the prince finds the beauti- 
ful maiden, but the old stranger will not let him speak. 
He sees in the stable a white horse and a black cow, 
with a white or luminous-headed calf. This cow the 
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young prince is ordered to milk until there is not a drop 
of milk in its breast; instead of milking it with his 
fingers, he, by the advice of the girl, uses for that pur- 
pose red-hot pincers. Another time the youth is told to 
lead away the enchanted calf with the white or luminous 
head. In order that it may not escape, the girl gives 
him a magic thread, of which one end is to be tied to the 
left leg of the calf, and the other to the little toe of the 
prince's left foot. — ^The little finger, although the smallest, 
is the most privileged of the five. It is the one that 
knows everything ; and in Piedmont, when the mothers 
wish to make their children believe that they arc in com- 
munication with a mysterious spy, who sees everything 
that they do, they are accustomed to awe them by the 
words, " My little finger tells me everything." — At last 
the two young people resolve to flee. Before starting, 
the prince splits open the forehead of the white-headed 
calf ; from its skull comes forth an enchanted little red 
ball, which shines like a small sun. He wraps it up, 
leaving part of it imcovered to light the way, and flees 
away with the girl. Being followed by malignant spirits, 
who are sent by the old man td follow them, the two 
fugitives, by means of the enchanted little baU (or pearl), 
turned round tliree times, become, first the one a pond 
and the other a fish, then the one a rose-bush and the other 
a rose, then again the one a breeze and the other a gnat, 
until the stone which covers the entrance to the subter- 
ranean world having been lifted up, they arrive again 
safe and happy upon the earth ; and by means of the little 
red ball, they show themselves to mankind in splendid 
and princely robes. I scarcely think it necessary to ex- 
plain to the reader the sense of this lucid mythical story. 
The black cow which produces the calf with the white or 
luminous head is a Vedic antithesis which we have already 
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seen;* the cow (niglit) produces the calf (the moon). 
The prince takes the little red ball out of the calf ; by 
means of this ball, the girl is deUvered from the regions 
of gloom. The little ball moves the stone ; the sun and 
the aurora come out together from the moimtain, after 
having travelled together in the kingdom of shadows ; 
the sun delivers the aurora. This story unites together 
and puts in order several myths of an analogous character, 
but bom separately. 

The three next stories describe other voyages made by 
the solar hero to heaven, or in hell, and end by mean- 
ing the same thing. In the eighteenth story we again 
find the enchanted ring, called Solomon's ring, which the 
young hero goes to search for; when he finds it, by 
taking it from the daughter of hell, and puts it on his 
finger, he is of a sudden endowed with such strength 
that he can split a rock with one blow of his fist. The 
little red ball of the story just described, which lifts up 
the rock, and this ring which splits the stone, represent 
the same mythical object, t.e., the sun, the sun's ball or 
disc. 

The twenty-first story shows us the fearless hero who 
frees a castle from the presence of the demons, and who 
thus gains a treasure ; riches are the reward of valour. 

^ A similar antithesis is found in a Hungarian proverb, communi- 
cated to me by my learned friend Count Geza Kunn, together with 
other notices of Hungarian beliefs relating to animals. This proverb 
is as follows : " Even the black cow's milk is white." The black cow 
is spoken of in two other Hungarian proverbs ; one says, " The black 
cow has not trodden upon his heel," meaning that no misfortune has 
happened to him ; it is the usual vulnerable heel, the heel of Achilles, 
the posterior part, for which is substituted sometimes, as we shall see 
in the chapter on the Fox and the Serpent, the tail or extreme hind 
part Another proverb is, " In the dark all cows are black ; " but it 
does not seem to have any mythical importance. 
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The twentieth Esthonian story is a variation of the 
exceedingly popular tale of Blue Beard, the killer of his 
wives. The Esthonian monster-husband has already 
killed eleven, and is about to murder the twelfth, by way 
of punishing her for having, against his express prohibi- 
tion, visited the secret room opened by the golden key 
(perhaps the moon), when a youth who takes care of the 
goslings, the friend of her childhood, comes to deliver 
her. From the subject itself, and the expressions used 
in this story, we can discover the origin of the terrible 
charivari in the nuptials of widowers or widows. This 
savage custom is intended not only to deride the lust 
of the old man or woman who marries again, but to 
warn the girl who marries the one, or the youth who 
marries the other, of the possibility of a fate similar to 
the first wife or husband. When, therefore, the wife 
apatighni (who docs not kill her husband) is praised to 
the Vedic husband, we must understand that the patighnt 
(or killer of her husband) is a widow, whom no one must 
marry, as being suspected of murder. Hence, to free 
herself from this suspicion, an honest Hindoo wife (like 
Gudrun in the Edda) was to throw herself into the fire 
after the death of her husband ; the evening aurora, after 
the death of the sun, dies too. 

In the twenty-second story we have once more the 
myth of the young pastoral hero ; he is the son of a king. 
By the order of his step-mother, a witch, who carries off 
shepherds, steals him from the palace during his infancy, 
and abandons him in a solitary place, where he is brought 
up by cowherds, and becomes himself an excellent cow- 
herd. An old man finds him and says, looking at him 
and at the cattle, " Thou dost not seem to me bom to 
remain a cowherd." The boy answers that he knows he 
was born to command, and adds, "Here I learn the 
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duties of a commander by anticipation. If things go 
well with the quadrupeds, I shall also prosper with 
bipeds." The shepherd is therefore a little king ; a good 
shepherd will become a good kmg. The boy goes through 
several adventures, in which he displays his valour. A 
wicked German lady wishes to take from him the 
strawberries which he has plucked. He defends himself 
bravely ; his mistress persecutes him ; and he takes twelve 
wolves, shuts them up in a cavern, and each day gives 
them a lamb to eat, in order to avenge himself upon his 
wicked mistress, to whom he simply says that the wolves 
have devoured them. At last he causes her to be devoured 
herself by the wolves, who eat her all up, leaving only 
the heart (the sim) and the tongue, which are too full of 
venom for the wolves of the night, because they burn 
their mouths. At the age of eighteen, the youth has 
several other adventures. He becomes enamoured of a 
gardener's daughter, and is found again by the king liis 
father, who, before allowing him to marry the beautiful 
gardener 8 daughter, wishes to prove that they are pre- 
destined to each other. He cuts a ring in two with his 
sword, and gives one part to the young prince and the 
other to the maiden ; the two halves must be preserved 
by both, and one day they wUl meet of themselves and 
form again the whole ring, in such a manner that it will 
be impossible to find the place where it was broken. — In 
a Tuscan story, the beautiful maiden gives half her neck- 
lace to the third brother. The young couple lose each 
other ; their meeting again and mutual recognition take 
place when the two parts of the necklace join each other. 
The use of the wedding-ring has a mythical origin. The 
solar (and sometimes the lunar disc) is the ring which 
unites the heavenly husband and wife. — ^When, after 
other adventures, the two young people of the Esthonian 
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story join together the two halves of their ring, their 
misfortunes come to an end ; they marry and live to- 
gether happily, whilst the cruel step-mother, who mean- 
while has become a widow, is expelled from the IdngdonL 
The^ last Esthonian story teUs of the extraordinary 
births, in the same day, of a handsome prince and a 
beautiful princess. The princess is bom in a bird's ^^^^^y 
.laid like a pearl in the bosom of the queen ; she has at 
first the form of a living puppet, and afterwards, when 
warmed in wool, she becomes a real girL Whilst she 
undergoes this transformation, the queen also gives birth 
to a beautiful boy. The two children are considered as 
twins, and baptized together. To the baptism of the 
girl there comes as godmother, in a splendid chariot 
drawn by six horses, a young woman dressed in rose- 
coloured and golden robes, who shines like the sun, and 
who, as she lets her veil drop, like the beautiful Argive 
Helen, fills the bystanders with admiration. [The aurora, 
who, before appearing in the form of a beautiful girl, is 
enclosed in the wood of the forest, is a wooden puppet, 
and becomes a wooden puppet once more when, fleeing 
from the sun, she hides herself in a creeping-plant, like 
the Hindoo Urvafi (the first of the dawns), or in a laurel- 
plant, like the Hellenic Daphne (the Vedic Dahan4- 
aurora). The aurora is bom together with the sun ; the 
beautiful doU-maiden is bom with the little prince. The 
mother and the beneficent godmother seem to be the 
moon, or a more ancient aurora.] The mother, dying, 
leaves her daughter, putting it upon her breast, a gem 
which is to bring her happiness ; that is, the little basket 
which contained the bird's egg, with the eggshell itsel£ 
By means of the magical little basket, and by pronouncing 
some magic words, the maiden can find all that she 
searches or wishes for. The young man and woman end 
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by maxrjdng each other, having discovered that, although 
both bom of a king, they are children of diflferent fathers ; 
they marry, and the little basket of happiness mysteri- 
ously disappears. ^ :r^R??>. 

SECTION IV. K •;• . i- 

The Bull and the Cow in Slavonic Tbaditioi^ . • '• C 

SUMMARY. ^ -^^ 

The red cow and the black cow ; what they prognosticate. — The red 
hue of evening. — The bull that drinks. — The bull corrupts the 
water. — The bull's hoofs. — The cow in the bartering of animals. — 
The hero ascends into heaven. — The bull sold to the tree ; the 
tree, split open, yields gold. — The fool sells the bull. — Two bulls 
conduct the poor brother to riches. — The bull carries the fugitive 
home. — The bull is split in two, and is useful even after death. 
— Ivan and Helen, followed by the bear, flee upon the bull with 
their faces turned to the part whence the bear is likely to come. — 
The dwarf comes out of the bull's bones ; the dwarf dies amid the 
flames. — The beasts of prey help the hero. — John and Mary, sun 
and aurora of the Christians. — The saviour-bull again. — From the 
dead bull an apple-tree springs up. — Ivan delivers Mary. — Mary, 
the step-daughter, and persecuted. — The cow that spins, the 
good fairy, the Madonna, the moon. — The maiden who combs the 
hair is the same as the purifier. — The demoniacal cow obliges 
men to kiss her under her tail. — The witch who sucks the beauti- 
ful girl's breast whilst the latter combs her hair. — The hide of the 
demoniacal cow taken off. — The eye which does not sleep and 
plays the spy. — From the cow, the apple-tree ; from the apple- 
tree, the branches which wound the wicked sisters, and let the good 
one pluck their fruit ; from the apple, the husband. — The maiden 
bows to the right foot of the beneficent cow ; a tree springs up 
again from the killed cow. — The red apples which cause horns to 
grow, and the while ones which give beauty and youth. — Ivan, 
the sun, persecuted by the witch his sister, is saved by the sister 
of the sun, the aurora. — The mythical scales ; the scales of St 
Michael. — The cows with golden horns and tails. — The black 
demoniacal bull strikes the ground with his horns, in order to 
prevent a wedding from taking place. — The hare and the crow 
put obstacles in the way of nuptials. — The demon blinded whilst 
drinking. — The third son of the peasant throws down the bull. — 
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The avaricious merchant. — The epidemic among the animals, and 
the bull killed because he has stolen some hay from a priest — 
The bull in the forest. — The robber of cows and of oxen. — The 
black bull led away by Ivan, by means of a cocL — The hero 
comes out of the cow. — The intestines of the calf eaten by the fox. 
— Out of the calf come birds. — The son of the cow, the strongest 
brother. — The three brothers reduced to one with the qualities 
of the three. — The third brother mounts into heaven by means 
of the cow's hide. — He who ascends does not come down again. — 
Dreams. — The wife of the old man, carried to heaven in a sack, 
is let fall to the ground and dies. — The ascent into heaven by 
means of vegetables. — Turn-little-Pea, the third brother, the killer 
of monsters ; Turn-little-Pea and Ivan identified. — Ivan followed 
by the serpent-witches. — ^The female serpent tries to file the iron 
gate with her tongue, which is caught by the pincers and burned. 
— The three brothers, the evening one, the midnight one, and the 
clearly-seeing one ; the third is the victorious hero ; he delivers 
three princesses out of three castles of copper, of silver, and of 
gold, and receives from them three eggs of copper, of silver, and of 
gold, new forms corresponding to those of the three brothers ; 
the third brother, abandoned by his elders, after various vicissi- 
tudes, finds his bride again ; explanation of this beautiful myth. — 
Ivan identified with Svetaz6r. — The mother of the birds, in grati- 
tude, delivers the hero. — The third brother, the cunning one, 
despoils his two elder brothers of their precious objects. — Ivan 
of the dog is equivalent to Svetaz6r ; the story of the goldsmith. — 
Ivan the great drinker. — Ivan the prince, Ivan the fool; Ivan and 
Emilius, foolish and lazy, are one and the same person. — The red 
shoes in the legend. — The sister kills her little brother to take 
his red shoes ; a magical flute discovers the crime. — ^The slippers 
attract the bridegroom; corresponding nuptial usages. — ^The 
slipper tried on ; the toe cut off. — The change of wives. — ^The 
ugly one becomes beautiful — The grateful pike. — The barrel 
full of water, which walks of its own accord. — The forest which 
is cut down and walks of itself, the chariot which goes on by 
itself, the stove that moves and carries Emilius where he wishes, 
the cask in which the hero and heroine are shut up and thrown 
into the sea, all forms of the cloud and of the gloom of night ; 
the ugly becomes beautiful ; the poor, rich and pleasing. — ^The 
wine allowed to run out of the barrel, t.tf., the cloud which dis- 
solves itself in rain. — Ivan, thought to be stupid, makes his fortune 
out of having watched by his father's grave. — Ivan, thought to be 
stupid, speculates upon his dead mother ; his brothers try to do the 
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same by their wives, and are punished. — The law of atavism in 
tradition. — The foolish mother and the cunning son. — The funereal 
storks. — The thief cheats the gentleman in several ways, and finally 
places him to guard his hat. — Ivan without fear ; a little fish terri- 
fies him. — Various heroical forms of Ivan in Russian tradition : 
Alessino, the son of the priest, invokes the rain against the monster- 
serpent; Baldak spits in the Sultan's face — the star under his 
heel j Basil and Plavadek, who demand a gift from the monster ; 
the fortunate fictitious hero; the cunning little Thomas; the 
third brother, who does not allow himself to be put to sleep ; the 
thief Klimka, who terrifies the other thieves in order to rob them ; 
the Cossack who delivers the maiden from the fiames, and receives 
precious gifts ; Ilia Murondetz and his companions ; the merchant's 
son educated by the devil ; the boy who understands the language 
of birds ; the virtuous workman, who prefers good advice to a 
large reward. — The flying ship ; the protector of the unfortunate 
rewarded ; eating and drinking. — The girl who solves the riddle 
of the prince, who comes with the hare and the quail, and obtains 
her husband. — The dwarf AllwLs obtains the bride by answering the 
questions of his father-in-law. — The wonderful puppet (the moon), 
that sews for the priest's daughter (the aurora) the shirt destined 
for the prince. — The girl-heroine, protectress of her brother, helper 
of the young hero in dangers and trials of heroism. — The cow- 
herd's daughter, who never says anything displeasing to her 
husband the king, whatever the latter does. — By contact with the 
monster, the heroine is perverted, and also becomes a persecutor 
of the hero, her brother or husband ; analogous types of the 
perfidious woman. — Dangerous trials imposed on the hero. — The 
sister bound to the tree. — The wife subdued, and the magical 
belt — The tooth of a dead man thrust into Ivan's head; the 
animals deliver him ; the fox knows better than the rest how to 
manage it. — The towel which causes a bridge to spring up across 
the water ; the hero's sister steals the towel, and unites herself to 
the monster-serpent; she demands from her brother Ivan wild 
beasts' milk, and the flour or powder of gold which is under a 
mill guarded by twelve gates. — The monster burned, and the 
hero's sister condemned to weep and to eat hay. — The exchange 
of the hero. — The crow brings the water of death and of life. — 
The stepmother who persecutes Ivan. — Ivan resuscitated by his 
two sons. — Ivan chaunts his death-song ; the liberating animals 
appear to help him. — Ivan and his preceptor persecuted by his 
wife Anna. — The blind man, the lame man, and the beautiful girl 
whose breast is sucked by the witch. — The witch is forced to find 
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the fountain of life and of health ; the blind man sees, the lame 
walks, and the girl recovers her good health. — The maiden 
blinded; the wife changed; the dew which gives eyesight; the 
girl finds her husband ; a Russian variety of the legend of Berta. 

Having drawn so far the general outline of the Turanian 
boundaries of Slavonian tradition, it is now time to begin 
to study the tradition of the Slaves itself, as far as it con- 
cerns the mji;h and the legend of the bull and the cow. 

The Eussian peasants and shepherds are accustomed to 
remark that the weather will be fine when a red cow 
places herself at the head of the herd, and that it will 
rain or be bad weather when, on the contrary, the first 
of the cows to re-enter the stable at evening is a black 
one. We already know what the black and the red cow 
signify in the language of the Ved4s. The aurora of 
morning and evening, that is, the red cows promise fine 
weather; the cloud (or black cow) announces wet weather. 
In Piedmont, when a beautiful evening aurora is observed, 
it is the custom to say — 

*' Eosso di sera, 
Buon tempo si spera." 
(Red at eve, we hope for fine weather.) 

Let US now follow the Eussian tradition relating to the 
cow and the bull in two of the many invaluable collections 
of popular stories already printed in Eussia, as well as 
in the celebrated fables of KrilofF.^ 

^ These last have already been translated into English, and illus- 
trated, by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. The Narodnija Skaski sabrannija 
selakimi uditeliami, isdanie A. A. Erlenwein (Moskva 1863), and the 
more voluminous N. Apbanasieva, Narodnija rmkija skaiki^ Isd. 2 
(Moskva 1860, 1861), have not thus far been translated into other 
European languages. I have therefore thought fit to make copiood 
quotations from them as well for the use of Western readers, as on 
account of the real importance of their mythical contents, whilst 
awaiting the publication of the competent work which Mr Ealston is 
ressly preparing upon Russian songs. 




THE B ULL THA T DRINKS, 1 7 5 

We shall begin with those stories and fables in which 
the cow or the bull is explicitly mentioned. They show 
us the bull who protects the hero and the heroine, the 
bull who enriches the hero, the bull that is sold, the 
grateful bull, the bull who sacrifices himself, the perse- 
cuted bull, the demoniacal bull ; the cow who spins, the 
beneficent cow, the son of the cow, the birds that come 
out from the cow, the cow's hide which becomes a rope 
to moimt up to heaven, the cow exchanged, the de- 
moniacal cow, the cow's horns. Here, again, therefore, 
we have the double aspect of the Vedic cow ; the dark- 
coloured one (cloud and darkness), generally monstrous, 
the luminous one (moon and aurora), usually divine and 
beneficent. 

One of the special characteristics of the bull and of the 
cow is their capacity of drinking. We have already 
seen how much the bull Indras (the sim in the cloud) 
drank. In the third story of the first book oiAfanassiej^, 
when the good maiden, persecuted by the witch, stretches 
out a towel, and thus causes a river to arise, in order 
that the witch may not overtake her, the latter leads 
forward the bull to drink up the river (a form of the 
Hindoo Agastyas, who, in the Mahdhhdratam,^ absorbs 
the sea). But the bull, who could dry up the river, 
refuses to do so on account of a debt of gratitude he 
owes to the good maiden. The water where this bull, 
or cow, belonging to the witch, drinks, has tlie property 
of transforming into a calf the man who drinks of it ; ^ 
nay, to drink out of the hoof of the bull itself is enough 
to turn him into a calf.^ The water which comes out of 
the hoof of the demoniacal bull is the opposite of the 



* iii. 8805, and following. ^ A/anassief, ii. 29. 

3 iv. 45. 
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\vater of Hippokrene, which flows from the hoofe of the 
divine horse of the Hellenes, the P^gasos. 

In the second book of Afanassieff, there is a story 
which speaks of the exchange of animals in the very same 
order as in the Aitareya-brdhmaiiam , i.e., the gold for a 
horse, the horse for a cow, the cow for a goat or sheep. 
The Russian peasant goes on with his unfortunate 
exchanges; he barters the sheep- for a young pig, the 
young pig for a goose, the goose for a duck, the duck for 
a little stick with which he sees some children playing ; 
he takes the stick home to his wife, and she beats him 
with it. In the twelfth story of the fifth book of 
Afanassieff, an old man also begins to barter the golden 
stockings and silver garters received in heaven from God 
for a horse, the horse for a bull, the bull for a lamb ; his 
last exchange is for a little needle, which he loses. In 
the second story of the sixth book, the same foolish 
liberality is attributed to the third brother, the stupid 
one (who, in another Russian variation of the same 
story, is the cunning one), who, having learned that in 
heaven cows are cheap, gives his cow for a fly, his ox for 
a horse-fly, and mounts up to heaven. 

But, generally speaking, the bull and the cow are the 
beginning of good luck for the heroes of popular 
tales. 

In the fifty-second story of the fifth book oi Afanassieff^ 
the third brother, the truthful and fortunate fool, has, for 
his inheritance from his father, one bull alone ; he goes 
to sell it, and passes a dry old tree, which rattles ; think- 
ing that the tree wishes to buy his bull, he gives it, 
promising to come back for the money. On his return 
the bull is gone ; he asks the tree for the money, and, 
receiving no answer, proceeds to cut it down with his 
hatchet, when from the tree there drops out a treasure 
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which some robbers had hidden in it ;^ the young man 
then takes it up and carries it home. In a variation of 
the same story, in the collection of Erlenwein,^ the third 
son of the miller, before going to sell his bull, or ox, see- 
ing the second son milking the cow, endeavours to milk 
the bull too; finding that his efibrts are in vain, he 
resolves upon selling an animal which appears to him 
to be so utterly useless; 

In the thirty-fourth story of the fifth book oiAfanassieff, 
we meet again the two brothers, one rich and miserly, the 
other poor ; the poor one borrows from a neighbour two 
bulls, and is conducted by Misery (gory) to a stoDC, under 
which he finds a cavity full of gold. The poor man fills 
his waggon, and, on coming out, tells Misery that there 
is plenty more inside. Misery turns in to see ; the ex- 
pauper thereupon closes up the entrance with the stone, 
and returns home.' 

But the bull and the cow do not only provide the hero 
with riches, they help him in danger. In the eleventh 
story oi Erlenweiriy^ Ivan Tzarevid, or the Prince John, — 
the name of the favourite hero of Slavonian popular tradi- 
tion (he is the third brother, the strongest, the most for- 
tunate, the victorious, the most intelligent, after having 
been the most foolish) — ^wishes to flee from the serpent, 
and, not knowing how, sits down on the trunk of a tree 
and weeps. The hare comes to carry him away, but is 



* This subject is already given in jEsop^s Fables^ in the twenty-first 
fable (ed. Del Furia, Florence, 1 809) : the man prays to a wooden 
idol (ziilinon theon) that it may make him rich ; the statue does not 
answer ; he breaks it to pieces, and gold comes out of it. 

' Seventeenth story. 

* Cfr. also in AfancLssieffj the story, v. 19. 

* Cfr. also, for the variations, the twenty-second of ErUntoein, and 

iii. 24, of Afnnassitff, 

VOL. L M 
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killed by the serpent ; the wolf comes, but is killed too. 
At last the ox or bull comes, and carries him oflF. Ivan 
having arrived at his dwelling, the ox has himself divided 
in two ; one part must be placed imder the sacred images, 
which ornament a comer of every room in Russian houses, 
the other part imder the window ; Ivan must then look 
out sharp till two dogs and two bears appear, who wiU 
serve him in the chase, and be his strength. 

In the twenty-seventh story of the fifth book of Afanas- 
sieffy Ivan Tzarevid and the beautiful Helen are pursued 
by a monstrous bear with iron bristles ; they escape upon 
a bull (the moon), and Ivan, by the bull s advice, rides 
him with his face turned towards the place whence the 
pursuing bear is likely to come, in order that he may not 
take them by surprise. When Ivan sees that the bear is 
coming, the buU turns round and tears his eyes out ; the 
blind bear follows them still, but the fugitives pass a river 
on the bull's back, in which the bear is drowned. Ivan 
and Helen feel hungry ; the bull tells them to cut him to 
pieces and eat him, but to preserve his bones, and to 
strike them together ; from the bones of the bull, when 
struck, a dwarf, the height of a finger-nail, but with a 
beard a cubit long, comes out ; he assists Ivan in finding 
the milk of a wolf, a she-bear, and a lioness, imtil he is 
swallowed by the burning bird, whose eggs he wished to 
steal. (The bear is the night ; the bull is the sun s steed 
in the night, the moon ; the bull-moon is sacrificed ; then 
comes forth a little sun with long rays, the dwarf with a 
long beard, an alter ego of Ivan, who ends his Iffe in the 
burning furnace of the phoenix, or of the evening aurora.) 
Ivan is threatened with death when the dwarf dies, but 
he is at that moment helped by the wild beasts he had 
tamed and fed, who save him from danger These were, 
as we have seen before, given to him after the death of 
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the bull, his deliverer, being bom of the bull himself, cut 
in pieces (the wild animala of the forest of night are bom 
as soon as the evening sun is sacrificed). 

The same subject occurs again, with some variations, 
in the twenty-eighth story, which follows ; only instead 
of John and Helen, we have John and Mary, the sun and 
the aurora of the Christians. Near the abode of Ivan 
and Mary a funeral pile arises, on which the bull sacri- 
fices himself. The bull's bones are sown in three furrows ; 
from the first furrow a horse comes forth, from the second 
a dog, and in the third an apple-tree grows up. Ivan 
mounts upon the horse, followed by the dog, and himts 
wolves* whelps and young bears, which he afterwards 
tames and uses to kill the serpent, who has shut up his 
dog in a cavern, and carried ofi" his sister ; he forces the 
entrance of the place where the dog is hidden, by striking 
the bolt of the door with three small branches of the apple- 
tree ; the bolt breaks into pieces, the door bursts open, 
and the dog is delivered ; dog, wolf, and yoimg bear then 
worry the serpent, and Ivan liberates the Princess Mary. 

In the si3rth book of Afanasdeffy^ the young Mary, 
being persecuted, is miraculously assisted by a cow. An 
old woman has three daughters of her own (of whom 
one has one eye, another two, and the third three), and a 
step-daughter called Mary ; her own three do nothing, 
and eat much ; the step-daughter must work hard and 
eat little. Her step-mother gives her for one night alone, 
while she takes the cow to pasture, to spin, make into 
skeins, weave, and bleach, the weight of five pounds. 
The maiden goes to the pasture-groimd, embraces her 
variegated cow, leans on her neck and bewails her fate. 
The cow says to her, " Beautiful girl, enter one of my 

^ Story 64. 
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ears, and come out by the other, and all will be done." — 
In the Italian variety of this story/ the cow spins with 
her horns for the good maiden, whilst she combs the head 
of the old woman or the Madonna. I think I have already 
said that I recognise in this good old woman, fairy, or 
Madonna, the moon. The moon, like the smi, is considered 
as in relation with the aurora, and especially the evening 
aurora, which she accompanies ; she is the hostess, the 
guide, and the protectress of the hero and heroine of 
evening, lost and pursued in the night ; after the evening 
aurora, the white moon comes out, in the same way as 
after the morning aurora the sun comes out in eflFulgence. 
We have seen that the name of purifier, cleanser, is given 
to the Vedic aurora ; from this expression to the image 
of comber or cleanser of the head of the old Madonna the 
transition is easy ; * from, i.e., after, the aurora, the moon 
comes out shining and clean, in a beautiful and serene 
sky ; and on this account pearls fall from the Madonna's 
head ; but when, on the other hand, the beautiful maiden, 
the aurora, does not come, when the step-mother sends to 
the pasture-ground, near the old woman, one of her own 
daughters, foul lice faU from the head of the old fairy or 
Madonna, inasmuch as the moon cannot show herself in 
her splendour amid the shadows of the cloudy and black 
night. The Russian story shows us how the beneficent 
cow of the good maiden, who caresses her and serves her 
well, and the Madonna or good old woman grateful for 



* Cfr. the first story of my collection of the Novelline di Santo 
Stefano di Calcinaia^ Torino, A. F. Negro, 1869. I am also acquainted 
with a Piedmontese variation, difiering but little from this Tuscan 
story. 

' In the story, ii. 27, of the collection of Afanameff, the beautiful 
princess, near the sea, combs the youngest son of the Tzar, who goes to 
sleep. 
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the careful combing of her hair of Italian tradition, are 
one and the same thing. In the thirty-fifth story of the 
fifth book of Afanassieffy on the contrary, where the cow 
appears in a demoniacal aspect, whom the hero Ivan, 
condenmed firom a prince to become a cowherd, must 
kiss under her tail, which she lifts with this intent, we 
meet with an old witch who sucks the white breasts of 
the beautiful girl, while the latter is obliged to himt the 
vermin in her head ; in the witch, as well as in the cow 
who insolently lifts up her tail, we can recognise the 
gloomy night, an explanation which is justified by the 
fiujt that the hero-shepherd Katoma, the adorned one, 
the agile-footed, ends by flaying the shameless cow (the 
morning sun, shepherd of the luminous cows, takes oflF 
the skin of the dark-coloured cow of the gloomy night). 
But, to return to the fifty-fourth story. — ^When the step- 
mother sees that the girl has done all the work assigned 
her, she begins to suspect that there is some one who 
helps her, and so sends next night her first daughter, who 
has but one eye, to watch the daughter-in-law, who goes 
to the pasture-ground. The young Mary then says to 
her, " Eye, sleep ; " and inamediately her step-sister 
fedls asleep, thus allowing the cow to assist her without 
any one perceiving it. The second night, the second 
daughter, who has two eyes, is sent ; Mary says twice to 
her, " Eye, sleep,*' and obtains, without being seen, the 
same favours from the cow. The third night, the third 
sister, who has three eyes, is sent; Mary does not 
remember the third eye, and only says twice, "Eye, 
sleep : " and so the third sister sees with her remaining 
eye ^ what the cow does with Mary, and in the morning 
tells everything to her mother, who gives orders that the 

^ Cfr. the chapter on the Qoat 
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cow be killed. Mary warns the cow ; and the cow 
recommends her to eat none of her flesh, to keep the 
bones, sow them in the garden, and water them. The 
maiden does so ; every day, however hmigry she may be, 
she eats none of the meat, only collects the bones toge- 
ther. From the bones sown in the garden arises a marvel- 
lous apple-tree, with leaves of gold, and branches of silver, 
which prick and wound the three daughters of the step- 
mother, whilst, on the other hand, they ofier apples to 
the beautiful maiden, in order that she may present one 
to the young and rich lord who is to make her his wife. 
In tlie following story, the fifty-fifth, which is a variation 
of the preceding one, the girl is named Mary, and her 
husband Ivan Tzarevid ; when she goes to the pasture, 
and when she returns, she is accustomed to make 
obeisance to the right foot of the cow. When the cow, 
being killed, revives again in the shape of a tree, it swarms 
with birds, which sing songs for kings and peasants alike, 
and make the sweet firuits fall upon Mary's plate. 

The apples that cause horns to grow, and those which 
beautify and make young, mentioned in the thirty-sixth 
story of the fifth book, and again in the last book of the 
collection of Afanassieff^ as well as in other European 
variations of the same subject, are connected, in my 
opinion, with the myth of the evening sky, and of the 
lunar night, in the shape of an apple-tree. In the 
fifteenth story of the collection of Erletiweirty the third 
brother, the usual Ivan, comes to an apple-tree which 
has red apples, and eats four of them, upon which 
four horns grow on his head, to such a height that 
he cannot enter the forest ; he goes to an apple-tree that 
bears white finiit, eats four apples, and the four horns dis- 
appear. (The solar hero at evening approaches the tree 
with the red apples, the evening aurora, and inmiediately 
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becomes defonned ; horns grow on his head ; he loses 
himself in the shades of night; in the moonlight and the 
alba, he approaches the tree with the white apples, loses 
his horns, and becomes yoimg and beautiftd again.) 

In the fifty-seventh story of the sixth book of Afanas- 
sieff^s collection, Ivan Tzarevid is presented with the 
apples which restore youth to him who eats them, by the 
sister of the sun, to whose abode he is lifted in the follow- 
ing manner : Ivan (the sun) has for his sister (no doubt 
half-sister) a serpent-witch (night), who has already 
devoured his father and mother (the sim and the aurora 
of evening, which create the night, and are destroyed by 
it) ; the witch persecutes her little brother Ivan, and en- 
deavours to eat him ; he flees, and she overtakes him in the 
vicinity of the dwelling of the sister of the sun (the aurora, 
the true sister of Ivan). The witch makes a proposal 
to Ivan, that they be weighed together in the scales. 
Ivan accepts this proposal, upon which the one enters the 
one scale, and the other the other ; no sooner does the 
witch put her foot on the scale than, as she weighs so much 
more than Ivan, he is lifted up to heaven, the dwelling 
of the sister of the sun, where he is welcomed and admit- 
ted. (A beautiful myth, of which the meaning is evident. 
Ivan is the sun, the aurora is his sister ; at morning, near 
the abode of the aurora, that is, in the east, the shades of 
night go imderground, and the sun arises to the heavens ; 
this is the mythical pair of scales. Thus, in the Christian 
belief, ^8t Michael weighs human souls : those who weigh 
much sink down into hell, and those who are light arise 
to the heavenly paradise.) 

By means of the sister of the sun, Ivan saves himself 
from the witch. In another story in Afanassieff^ by 

' V. 37. 
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means of the sister of the hero Nikanore, the same Ivan, 
running after the cows, causes them to have golden horns 
and taik, with sides formed of stars ; and afterwards, with 
the assistance of the hero Nikanore in person (of the sun. 
that is, of himself), he kills the serpent. 

We have already seen the cloudy and the gloomy sky 
represented in the Vedic poems, now as a black cow, now 
as a stable which encloses the bulls and cows. The black 
bull or cow of night is considered to be demoniacal. 
In a story given in Afanassieff,^ we find the devil in the 
shape of a bull, which bellows, and throws up the earth 
with its horns, arresting a nuptial procession. From a 
bull he turns into a bear, then a hare, and then a crow, 
to put obstacles in the way of the marriage, until, having 
presented himself in the form of a devil, a soldier-hero 
blinds him while he is drinking. A variation of this 
soldier is the third son of the peasant,* who is so strong 
that with a snap of his fingers he makes the buU and the 
bear fall dead, and then by a single pinch strips oflF their 
skins. The same hero hires himself to a merchant, whom 
he engages to serve for two years, on condition of re- 
ceiving as his reward, at the end of them, the permission 
to give him a snap with the fingers and a pinch. The 
merchant thinks he is getting the man's service for 
nothing, but pays for it with his life. The merchant 
seldom plays a good part in popular stories. He and 
the miser are synonymous, — the miser is the monster 
which keeps treasures hidden ; and on this accoimt, as we 
have already seen in the Vedic hymns themselves, the 
enemies of the gods, the monsters that ravish and con- 
ceal the treasures, are represented as panayas or merchants, 
cheats, robbers, or misers. The currency of this epithet 

^ V. 50. " V. 9. 
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as a tenn of infamy must have been owing in part to 
the disKke with which the priestly sacrificers of the last 
Vedic period regarded the merchants, in whom they saw 
only a pack of misers, because, on account of their 
wandering life, they had neither cows nor bulls to give 
them for sacrifice, but carried with them all their fortune, 
and did not require the fertilising rain of the god Indras 
to multiply their gold and their silver. 

The celestial bull comes out of the night or the noc- 
turnal stables either, as we have seen, to help the hero, 
to be sacrificed, to flee fi'om persecution, or because he 
has been stolen by a skilfcd thief. 

In one of Kriloff^'s fables, God sends a terrible plague 
among the animals, of which they perish in great num- 
bers. They are so terrified by it that they forsake their 
habits, and begin to wander aimlessly hither and thither. 
The wolf no longer eats the sheep ; the fox leaves the hens 
unmolested ; the turtle-doves no longer make love to each 
other. Then the lion holds a coimcil of the animals, and 
exhorts them all to confess their faults. The cunning fox 
essays to quiet the lion-judge by assuring him that though 
he stole some sheep, he did not thereby comimit a fault ; 
and so he justifies his own ravages ; as also do the bear, 
the tiger, the wolf, and all the most wicked of the 
animals. Then the simple bull comes forward, and, in 
his turn, confesses that he stole a little hay from the 
priest This crime appears so heinous that the council 
of animals sentences the bull to be offered in sacrifice.^ 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the bull, either because 
he cannot bear the bad treatment that he receives from 
his masters, or in order to avoid the danger of being 
killed or sold by the stupid son, who is in need of money 

^ In Lafontaine, FahUs^ vii. 1, the animal sacrificed is the ass. 
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that he may many a wife, a danger of which he has a 
presentiment, abandons the stable with other animals, 
constructs a hut or isbk and shuts himself up in it^ 
He has with him the lamb, the goose, the cock, or else 
some other tame animals. The fox passes by, hears the 
crowing of the cock, and goes to call his friends the bear 
and the wolf to help him. The bear opens the door, the 
fox enters, and the bull by goring him with his horns, 
the lamb by butting against his sides, and the cock by 
pecking his eyes oyt. ^t an end to 4e unwelcome in- 
trader. The wolf, who goes in, curious to see what is 
going on, has the same fate, and the bear, who comes 
laat, only succeeds with great difficulty, and after having 
been severely maltreated, in effecting his escape. In 
another variation of the same story, the bear dies of fear, 
and the stupid son takes his skin, sells it and makes 
money ; then, the danger of being sold having passed by, 
the bull and his company return home. The battle 
between the tame and the savage animals, won by the 
former, is an expression in zoological form of the victory 
of the heroes (the sun and the moon) over the monsters 
of darkness. 

The story of the hero-thief is generally connected with 
the carrying off of his master's horse ; but not unfrequently 
the hero, like the monster, becomes a robber of cows and 
oxen. 

The thief Ivan^ is required to steal from his master a 
black bull or ox tied to the plough ; if he succeeds, he is 
to have a hundred roubles for his reward ; but if he does 
not, he is to receive instead a hundred bastinadoes. In 

^ AfaruiMiefft iv. 20-22. — In a Lithuanian song, which describes 
the nuptials of animals, the bull appears as a woodcutter or woodman. 
— Cfr. Uhland's Schriften zur GeschichU der Dichtung und Sage^ iii 75. 

" Afanauuffj v. 6. 
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order to steal it, Ivan adopts the following device : he 
takes a cock, plucks it, and puts it alive under a clod 
of earth. The ploughmen come with the oxen ; while 
they are ploughing, the cock starts up ; they leave the 
plough to run after it, upon which Ivan, who was hidden 
behind a bush, comes out. He cuts oflF one ox's tail and 
puts it in another ox's mouth, and then leads away the 
black ox. The ploughmen, not having been able to 
overtake the cock, come back, and when they see only 
two animals instead of three, conclude that one ox has 
eaten the black ox and is beginning to eat the tail of the 
other, the variegated ox. In the twenty-first story of the 
• fifth book of Afanassieffy the boy -dwarf steals an ox 
fi-om the priest and eats its tripe.^ 

From the cow the hero is bom ; under a putrid cow 
thrown into a ditch lies Ivan Tzarevid ; a bird takes the 
water off and Ivan Tzarevid comes forth. ^ In another 
story of Afanassieffy the fox-heroine, companion of the 
wolf, whilst the wolf is absent, eats the intestines of the 
calf, their common property (which they had received 
firom cowherds in exchange for a certain cake con- 
taminated by their excrement, the usual excrement 
which is the beginning of riches) ; she then fills the 
calf or cow with straw and sparrows, and departs. The 
wolf returns, is astonished that the calf should have 
eaten so much straw that it comes out, and draws out the 
straw. The birds fly away, the calf faUs, and the wolf 
flees away terrified.' With these two myths are con- 
nected two more, that of the son of the cow and 

• 

* Cfr. the chapter which treats of the Wolf. 
" Afanassieffy v. 41. 

* Afanauieff^ iv. 1. — In another variation of the same myth, which 
we have already referred to in the Yedic hymns, the birds come, on 
the contrary, out of a horse. 
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that of the ascent into heaven by means of the cow's 
hide. 

The king has no sons ; he catches a pike, which the 
cook washes, giving thereafter the dirty water to the cow 
to drink ; the fish they give to the black girl to carry to 
the queen ; the black girl eats a piece of it on the way, 
and the queen eats what remains. At the expiration of 
nine months, the cow, the maid, and, the queen, give 
each birth to a son. The three sons resemble each 
other completely ; but the son of the cow, the hero- 
tempest, is the strongest of the three brothers, and 
accomplishes the most difficult enterprises. In another 
variation of the same story, in Afanassieff^ instead of the 
cow we have the bitch giving birth to the strongest of 
the three brothers.* In the nineteenth story of JErlenwein, 
instead of the cow and the bitch, we have the mare ; the 
strongest brother is here the son of the black girl, Burgh- 
raver or the hero-tempest (Burya-Bagatir). In the third 
story of JErlenwein, Ivan Tzarevid appears as the son of 
the black girL As in numerous other Russian stories, Ivan 
Tzarevid, usually the third brother, appears not only (as) 
the most skilful, but the strongest of the brothers, we 
are driven to recognise in the three brothers, the son of the 
black girl, the son of the cow, and the queen's son, who 
alternately accomplish the same heroic undertakings, the 
same solar personage, whose mother. Night, is represented 
now as a queen, now as a cow (we have just seen Ivan 
Tzarevid come out of the putrid cow), now as a black 
slave (the negro washerwoman, the Saracen woman of 
Italian stories [Holda] ; the cleaned fish which is carried 
by the black girl may perhaps be a link connecting the 
imagery of Russian tradition with that of Italian legend). 

* V. 54. 

' Cfr. A/anamef, v, 5i, and the chapters on the Fiah and the EeL 
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In the second story of the fifth book of Afanassieff, 
the third brother, the cunning one, by means of the hides 
of his cows and oxen converted into thongs, ascends into 
heaven ; thus, in a variation of the same story, the third 
brother thinks to let himself down by the cow's hide, cut 
into pieces and made into thongs, being fastened to the 
confines of heaven ; but he perceives on the way that the 
thong is not long enough. Some peasants are threshing 
com, and the chafF rises into the air ; he tries to make a 
rope with this chaff, but the rope breaks and he falls to 
the ground. This successful ascent into heaven, followed 
by an unlucky descent, is often referred to, with curious 
details, in Russian popular legend ; to which a play of 
words in the language must have not a little contributed. 
It is as follows, " He who mounts does not descend," ^ z.e., 
when one is doing one thing he cannot be doing the con- 
trary. This elementary truth was afterwards altered by 
changing the tenses. " He who has been able to ascend 
will not be able to come down again ; " which is only 
partly true, and means that while in dreams we require 
only a thin thread to mount up high, when we wish to 
come down from the world of dreams to that of reality, 
the fall is heavy; we come down with leaden wings, 
with that difficulty in breathing which oppresses us in 
dreams when we seem to faU from a height with painful 
slowness. And as at the end of the dream, after the 



* I read in the travels of Olearius in Persia during the year 1638, 
French translation : " Les Persans disent que la montagne de Kilissim 
a une telle propri6t6 que tons ceux qui y montent n'en descendent 
point ; que le schach Abas obligea un jour un de ses chasseurs, en lui 
promettant une grosse somme d'argent, k monter sur cette montagne, 
et qu'il y monta effectivement, Tayant fait connoltre par le feu qu'il 
allunia ; mais qu'il n'en descendit point, et que Ton ne s^ait point ce 
qu'il devint avec son chien, qu'il menait avec lui," 
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painful fall from the sky, we awaken alive, so the story 
does not say of the hero who fell from heaven that he is 
dead, only that his dreams are dead. He is only imlucky 
when, the second time, he attempts the descent with a 
greater weight. 

AVhile reasonings such as these may have helped to 
diffuse the m3rths, I believe that the mjrths, at their for- 
mation, pleased more as images of nature than of reason, 
and as the images of mjrthology are almost all celestial, 
so in the third brother, or old man of other varieties of 
the story, who mounts up to heaven and comes down 
again by means of the cow's hide, I always recognise the 
sun. The old man who ascends into heaven, after the 
cow is dead, does so also by means of a vegetable of 
funereal omen which grows up in a marvellous manner. 

An old man and an old woman have one daughter ; 
she eats some beans and lets one fall to the ground ; a 
plant (the moon) grows up till it reaches the sky. The 
old man mounts up and then comes back again. He 
tries to take his wife up in a sack, but imable to bear 
the weight, he lets her fall to the ground, when she dies/ 

A cabbage grows up near an old man's dwelling, till 
in like manner it rises up to the sky. The old man 
climbs up, makes a hole in the sky, and eats and drinks 
to satiety. He then returns and narrates everything to 
his wife. She wishes to go up too ; when they are half 
way, the old man lets the sack drop, the old woman 
dies, and her husband prepares her funeral, calling in the 
fox ^ as a mourner. 

Other variations of the same story offer us, instead of 

* Afanassief, iv. 9. — In the well-known English story of Jack and 
the Bean-stalky it is the giant who is killed by the fall from heayen, 
when Jack cuts the bean-stalk close to the ground. 

■ Afanauieff^ iv. 7. — Cfr. the chapter on the Fox. 
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the cow's hide, the cabbage, and the beanstalk, the pea- 
plant, and even the oak-tree, which grows up to heaven.^ 
From the vegetable or funereal plant, — a symbol, as we 
have already remarked, at once of abundance and resur- 
rection, — ^by which the hero ascends to heaven, where he 
finds riches and abundance of food, the transition was 
very natural to the pea which turns round, of which the 
hero Tum-little-Pea (the son of the king of the peas) is 
bom. 

^ In the second story of the third book of Afanassieff^^ 
Tum-little-Pea appears as the third of the brothers, as 
the youngest brother, who delivers his sister and his two 
brothers from the monster. But the ungrateful brothers 
(perhaps covetous of the maiden, here called a sister, but, 
who is yirtuaUy the same, the bride delivered and dis- 
puted for by the three brothers in numerous Indo-Euro- 
pean legends), tie him to an oak-tree and go home alone. 
Tum-little-Pea unroots the whole oak and goes off. He 
afterwards kills three more monster-serpents, and the 
she-serpents their wives. 

In the thirtieth story of the second book of Afanassieff^ 
this enterprise against the serpents, male and female, is 
attributed to the usual Ivan. He goes with his brothers 
against the serpent with twelve heads, and with his iron 
stick alone kills nine of them, and the tliree remaining ones 
by the help of his two brothers. Then the she-serpent 
and her three daughters persecute the three brothers, and 



* Afanasneff, v. 12, and vi. 2. — Cfr. the chapters on the Goat, the 
Fox, the Wolf, and the Duck, where other episodes of this legend are 
found again. — In the twelfth story of the fifth book of Afanauieff^ 
the old man goes up to heaven to call God to account for the peas 
that He has taken from the top of the pea-plant ; God gives him in 
exchange stockings of gold and garters of silver. 

■ Cfr. also V. 24. 
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Ivan in particular. She causes them to find a beautiful 
cushion upon the ground; Ivan, who is suspicious of 
some trick, first beats the cushion, upon which blood 
gushes out of it (in the story of Turn-little-Peay the 
young hero averts the danger by making the sign of the 
cross with his sword, when blood comes out). The 
serpent then tempts them by an apple-tree with gold 
and silver apples. The brothers wish to pluck some; 
Ivan, however, first strikes the tree, and blood flows 
from it. They then come to a beautiful fountain, where 
the brothers would like to drink; Ivan strikes the 
fountain, and again blood comes from it. The cushion, 
the apple-tree, and the fountain were the three daughters 
of the serpent. Then the serpent, having failed to deceive 
them, rushes upon Ivan ; the latter escapes with his 
Ijrothers into a forge shut by twelve iron gates; the 
serpent licks the doors with her tongue to force a passage, 
and her tongue is caught with red-hot pincers. 

In the fourth story of ErUnwein, the three brothers 
occur again with interesting mythical names. A woman 
bears three sons ; one at evening, who is on this account 
called Vccemik, or the evening one ; the second at 
midnight, whence he is named Polunocnik, or the mid- 
night one ; the third at the aurora, who is named 
Svetazor, or the clearly -seeing. The three brothers 
become adults in a few hours. The most valiant of the 
three is Svetaz<5r, the last one. To prove his strength, 
he goes to the blacksmith and orders an iron club that 
weighs twelve puds (480 poimds) ; he tlirows it into the 
air and catches it on the palm of his hand, the club 
breaks. He orders one of twenty puds (800 pounds), 
throws it up, catches it on his knee, and it breaks. 
Finally he orders one of thirty puds (1200 pounds), 
throws it up, and catches it on his forehead ; it bends but 
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does not break. Svetazdr has it straightened and takes 
it with him, as he goes with his two brothers to deUver 
the three daughters of the Tzar, carried off by three 
magicians into the three castles of copper, silver, and gold. 
Svetaz6r, after having drunk the water of strength, and 
received from the first princess an egg of copper, from 
the second one of silver, and from the third a golden 
one, delivers the three princesses and brings them out. 
The two brothers, seeing that the third princess is more 
beautiful than the others, think that the youngest brother 
is reserving her for himself, and throw him into the water. 
Svetazdr wanders about the subterranean world, and 
delivers the daughter of another Tzar by killing a 
monster and burying him imder a rock. A soldier 
boasts before the Tzar of having accomplished this heroic 
act Svetaz6r invites the soldier to prove his strength, 
and so the truth of his boast, by lifting the rock up. He 
does not succeed, and Svetazdr wins the trial of strength, 
upon which the soldier is executed by order of the Tzar. 
After this, Svetazdr, for having once spared the life of a 
crow, is carried by it into the world of the living, on 
condition that he gives it something to eat by the way. 
Svetazdr has at length to feed the crow with his own 
flesh, yet is in the end set down again safe and sound, 
Avith all his flesh, in the world above, where, with the 
eggs of copper, silver, and gold, he causes the castles 
formed of these metals to arise, in which are found 
the ring, the slipper, and the robe demanded from their 
bridegrooms by the three princesses, who hoped by this 
expedient to see again their lost Svetaz6r. Then Svetazor 
begins to sweep out the terrace of the golden castle. 
The third princess expresses her intention to take 
him for her husband. The nuptials are celebrated, 
Svetaz6r pardoning his two elder brothers and giving 

VOL. L N 
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them the two elder sisters of his bride. (The princess of 
the copper is the evening aurora, the princess of the 
silver is the silvery moon, and that of the gold is the 
morning aurora, to whom Svetazdr, the dearly-seeing, 
the illumined, the sun, is married.) 

In the sixth story of the first book of Afanassieffy the 
same undertaking is accomplished by the third brother, 
Ivan. The monster which carries off the three sisters is 
an aquatic one, an otter. Abandoned by his brothers in 
the nether world, Ivan is overtaken by a great tempest ; 
he takes pity upon some young birds that are bathing, 
and saves them under his dress, upon which the grateful 
mother of the birds brings him back to the upper world. 
In the fifteenth story of Erlenwein, the third brother is 
the cunning one, who, by a stratagem, and by means of 
his purse, which is self-replenishing, steals jfrom his two 
brothers the snuff-box out of which issue as many armies 
as are wished for, and the cloth which makes the wearer 
invisible (both figures to represent the cloud from which 
come forth riches, solar rays, thunderbolts, and weapons, 
and which hides the hero, that is, renders him invisible). 
In the fifty-fourth story of the fifth book of Afanassieff, 
Ivan of the dog, the hero sacrificed by his brothers, is the 
strong one, he who delivers the three princesses, who 
possesses the three rings, and gives them to the gold- 
smith from whom they were ordered, and who is not 
able to make them, by which means he is recognised 

Ivan Tzarevid, inasmuch as he was bom of a cow, as we 
have also seen above, was necessarily represented as a 
bull ; the bull displays part of his strength by drinking ; 
Ivan Tzarevi6 drinks, at a gulp, whole barrels of wine 
of marvellous strength. In this capacity he resembles 
Indras, the great drinker of somas, and the drinker 
Bhlmas, the second brother of the P&n^avas. 
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The third brother is now Prince Ivan (Ivan Tzarevid, 
Ivan E^olievi6, Ivan Kralievid), now the stupid Ivan 
(Ivan durak), Ivan the littlQ fool (Ivan Dnradiok). But, as 
I have akeady remarked, the fool generally makes his for- 
tune, either because the kingdom of heaven is for the poor 
in spirit, or because the stupidity of Ivan is feigned, or else 
because the fool becomes wise. In a story given in A/anas- 
sieff^ the fool is also lazy, and takes the name of Emilius. 

Emilius is sent with a barrel to draw water ; he only 
goes on account of the promise made him by his sister, 
that he will receive as a reward a pair of red boots. — This 
desire of the boy-hero, and of. the girl-heroine, is spoken 
of in many popular songs, and among others, in a Pied- 
montese one, as yet unpublished. In the seventeenth story 
of the fifth book of Afanassieff^ the sister kiQs her 
brother. Little John, to possess herself of his red straw- 
berries (as in the Esthonian tale), and his red little shoes. 
Upon his grave a fine cane grows ; a shepherd makes a 
flute of it, and the flute, pressed to the lips, begins to 
emit the following lamentation : — 

" Gently, gently, little shepherd, play ; 
Do not wound my heart ! 
My little sister, the traitress, 
For the red little strawberries, for the red little shoes ! " 

When the flute is pressed to the sister s lips, instead of the 
word "little shepherd," it says, " Little sister, thou hast 
betrayed me," * and her crime is thus discovered. These 

* V. 55. — Cfr. also vi. 22. — Cfr. the Contes et Proverhes Fopulaires 
reeueillis en ArmagnaCy par Blad^ (Paris, 1867), where the foolish and 
lazy one occurs again under the name of Joan Lou Pigre. 

* Cfr. also the two variations in Afanassieffj vi 25. 

^ Po malu, malu, sestritze, grai 
Nie vraszi ti mav6 serdienkd vkrai ! 
Ti-sz mini szradila 

Sza kra§ni yagodki, sza dorvonui dobotki ! 
Abo cfr. the chapter on the Peacock. 
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little red shoes axe simply a variation of the slippers which 
are lost by the fugitive aurora, and found again by the 
sun, and which both wish to wear. (I refer to this myth 
the origin of the nuptial custom in Europe of maidens, 
towards the new year, throwing the slipper to know whe- 
ther, during the next year, they will be married, and who 
is to be their husband.)^ The slipper lost by the maiden, 
Little Mary (Masha, the Marion of Piedmontese and 
French legends), and found by the prince, also occurs in 
the Russian tales. In the thirtieth of the sixth book of 
Afandssieffy Little Mary s elder sister begins by trying 
on the slipper ; but it is too small ; the foot will not go 
in. Seeing this. Little Mary s step-mother advises her 
daughter to cut oflf her great toe, which would not enter ; 
then the foot goes in, and the messengers of the prince 
lead the eldest sister away ; but two doves fly after them 
and cry out, " Blood on her foot, blood on her foot." The 
deceit is discovered, and the eldest sister sent back ; the 
prince causes his true and predestined bride. Little Mary, 
to be carried oflf. (This is the usual exchange of wives, 
upon which I have remarked in my " Essay on the Com- 
parative History of Nuptial Usages," and of which the 



^ In the Festival of the Epiphany, which is also a festival of the 
husband and wife, the good fairy is accustomed to bring to the child, 
husband, and wife, a boot or a stocking full of presents. This nuptial 
boot occurs again in the English custom of throwing a slipper after a 
newly-married couple. Another meaning was also given to the slippers 
which are thrown away in the popular belief. Instead of being the 
heroine's shoes which, having been abandoned, serve to attract and 
guide the predestined husband, they are also considered as the old 
shoes which the devil leaves behind him when he flees (his tail, which 
betrays itself). The Germanic wild huntress Gueroryssa, another form 
of the Frau Holle — the phantom of winter expelled at Epiphany — is 
represented with a serpent's tail. Hence in the German carnival the 
use of the Schuhrteufel laufen, or running in the devil's 8lipper& 
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legend of Queen Berta is one of the most popular 
examples. The Russian Little Mjuy. Uke Cinderella, is 
at first of ugly aspect, and then beautiful. In the Russian 
story, the maiden becomes beautiful by mounting upon 
the stove. Slt& comes forth, beautiful in her innocence, 
passing through the fire ; the morning aurora only seems 
beautiful when it passes through the flames of the Eastern 
sky. The stove brings us back to the interrupted story 
of the foolish and lazy Emilius (or Ivan). — On account, 
therefore, of the promise made to him of the red boots, 
he gpes to the fountain with the barrel to draw water. 
In the fountain he catches a pike, who beseeches him to 
set him at Uberty, and promises in return to make him 
fortunate. Being lazy, the greatest favour that he wishes 
for at this moment is that he may be helped to carry the 
barrel ; the grateful pike performs the miracle of the 
barrel full of water which walks of its own accord. (I 
have abready endeavoured to explain this myth : the 
cloud is represented as a barrel in the Vedic hymns ; it 
moves on of its own accord ; the barrel does the same ; the 
hero, as long as he is shut up in the cloud, remains 
foolish ; the barrel of the fool walks of itself.) Emilius 
is then sent to cut wood ; by favour of the grateful pike, 
it is enough for him to send his hatchet, which cuts the 
wood of itself ; the wood piles itself upon the waggon, 
and the waggon, without being drawn by any one, 
advances, passing or crushing whatever it meets ; they 
endeavour to arrest its progress, when the trunk of an 
oak-tree detaches itself fix>m the waggon, and, like a stick, 
beating on every side, sweeps the road (these are all 
curious variations of the walking forest or cloud). The 
Tzar then sends to invite him to court, and knowing his 
weak penchant for things of a red colour, he promises 
him a red robe, a red hat, and red boots. When the 
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Tzar's envoys arrive, Emilius, like his alter ego Ivan 
Durak (Ivan the fool), is warming himself at the stove ; 
grudging all trouble, he obtains from the pike the favour 
of being carried by the stove itself to the Tzar at court 
The Tzar s daughter falls in love with him ; the Tzar 
shuts the young couple up in a cask (the usual cloud- 
barrel, which occurs in the form of a little chest in other 
stories, a variation of the wooden dress), and has them 
thrown into the sea. Emilius, who was drunk in the 
cask, sleeps ; the princess wakens him, and beseeches 
him to save her ; by means of the pike, the cask comes 
to a beautiful island, where it breaks open; Emilius 
becomes handsome, rich, and happy in a beautiful pakce 
with the young princess. (The aiurora and the sun of 
evening are thrown together into the ocean of night, imtil 
they land on the happy isle of the east, where they re- 
appear again together in all their splendour.) One of the 
most popular stupidities of the fool is that of letting the 
wine contained in the barrel flow out upon the ground, 
when he is left alone at home ; in the Russian story, too, 
Ivan the fool leaves the beer that is fermenting in the 
barrel open (Indras with his lightning makes a hole in 
the cloud-barrel, and the rain comes out).^ 

The fool Ivan takes his good luck from the living, but 
he also does so from the dead. On account of having 
watched three nights by the tomb of his father, his luck 
begins,* the shade of his father having blessed him ; but, 
as the dead bring good luck (a belief which, at any rate, 
has always been entertained by the heirs of rich men 
deceased), the third brother speculates on the body of his 
own mother. We do not know whether he does so out 



^ Cfr. A/anasstef, v. 4, and the chapter on the Stork. 
« Cfr. A/anamef, il 25, il 28, iv. 47, v. 37. 
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of pure simplicity, or with some hidden and far-seeing 
design, presuntable from the ease with which he exchanges 
the character of a fool for that of a cunning schemer (the 
first Brutus of popular tradition). In the seventeenth 
story of JSrlenweiriy after he has carried a treasure home, 
by selling his ox to the tree, and then .cutting down the 
tree, which contauis money, he always guards his money, 
and sleeps upon it His brothers know this, and resolve 
to go and kill him. But that very night, the third, the 
foolish brother, leaves his mother in charge of the trea- 
sure ; the brothers come and kill his mother by mistake, 
instead of him. He turns up, and threatens to give 
them up to justice ; they bribe him with a hundred 
roubles to keep silence. Then the third brother takes 
his mother's body and carries it into the middle of the 
road, in order that a merchant's waggon may cru^h it ; 
when this happens, he accuses the merchant of mmrder, 
until the latter gives him a hundred more roubles to say 
nothing about it. He then coines to a village by night 
with his mother's corpse ; he places it against a peasant's 
door, and knocks at the window ; the peasant opens the 
door, the body falls, and the peasant treads upon it, upon 
which the so-called stupid son cries out that he has killed 
his mother, and receives another hundred roubles, on 
promise of silence. Then the two elder brothers, finding 
that it is possible to speculate upon corpses, and make 
one's fortune, kill their wives, and go to town with their 
bodies ; they are immediately arrested and put into prison. 
The law of atavism evolves itself in the generation of 
the heroes of mythical legends, no less than in that of 
simple mortals upon earth. Of a stupid father is bom a 
wise son, and then the wise son in turn has a foolish one. 
I do not as yet know how to explain this singular fact of 
natural history ; its appearance in mythology, however. 
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is not difficult to understand. To the luminous day suc- 
ceeds the gloomy night, and then again to the dark night 
the luminous day; to summer succeeds winter, and to 
winter summer ; to white black, and to black white ; to 
heat cold, and to cold heat. 

On this account, in legends, when the mother is intelli- 
gent, the son, generally speaking, is silly ; whereas, when 
the mother is silly,* the son is usually intelligent. 

In the fifth story of the sixth book of Afanassieff^ a 
soldier enters the house of a woman, while her son is 
travelling, and induces her to believe that he has just 
returned from hell, where he had seen her son employed 
in taking the storks to pasture, and greatly in want of 
money ; the soldier says that he is about to return to 
hell, and will be happy to take with him whatever the 
woman wishes to send to her son. The*credulous woman 
gives him some money, directing him to take it immedi- 
ately to hell, and give it to her poor child. The soldier 
disappears, and shortly afterwards the woman's son returns 
home ; his mother is greatly astonished at his appearance, 
and tells him how she has been deceived ; he gets angry 
and leaves the house again, swearing never to return till 
he finds some one more foolish than his mother. He is a 
skilful thief ; he steals fi:om a lady, whilst her husband is 
absent, a hog with its little pigs, and puts them in safe 
concealment ; the husband returns, hears what has taken 
place, and follows the thief with a carriage and horses. 
The robber hears him coming ; squats down on the 
ground, takes ofi" his hat, and pretends to be covering 



1 The rrikre BOtU has become proverbial in France, where, in the 
sixteenth century, Pierre Qringore wrote a satirical comedy with the 
title of Le Jeu de Mirt SoUe, in which the M^re Sotte is the Catholic 
Church. 
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with it a bird or a falcon, which wishes to escape. The 
husband comes and asks him if he has seen the robber ; 
the latter answers that he has seen him, but that he is a 
long way oflf, and that the roads by which he can be 
overtaken are many and winding. The husband, who, 
perhaps, does not know the proverb which says, "Who 
wishes, let him go ; who wishes not, let him send," asks 
the robber to overtake the fugitive; the thief demurs, 
saying that he has under his hat a falcon, which cost his 
master three hundred roubles, and that it may escape. 
The gentleman promises to take care of it, and if the 
falcon escapes, to pay the three hundred roubles. The 
thief does not believe his promise, and desires the three 
hundred roubles in pledge of his good faith ; the gentle- 
man gives them, and the thief goes oflf with the carriage, 
the horses, and the three hundred roubles. The gentle- 
man stays till evening looking at the hat, waiting for his 
friend to retimi ; at last he loses patience, wants to see 
what there is under the hat, and finds nothing — but a 
proof of his own stupidity.* 

Ivan (John), and oftener still Vaniusha (Little John, 
the Giovannino of ItaUan legends), distinguishes himself, 
not only by his thieving accompUshments, but also by his 
courage. In order to play the part of a thief, as Little 
John does in all the Indo-Europeans legends, not only 
industry, but courage must be called into requisition ; 
hence he acquires, like the Chevalier Bayard, the good 
reputation of a hero without fear and without reproach. 
The hero Ivan is now the son of a king, now of a 

1 A similar story, which, on account of its indecent details, I was 
not able to publish in mj collection of the Novelline di Santo Stefano 
di Calcinaia^ is narrated upon the hills of Sigua, near Florence. It is 
also told, with some variations, in Piedmont. — Cfr. a Russian variety 
of the same story in the chapter on the Hen. 
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merchant, and now of a peasant ; the merchants wished, 
no less than the peasants, to appropriate to themselves the 
most popular hero of tradition. In the forty-sixth story 
of the fifth book of Afanassieff^ neither the shades of 
night, nor brigands, nor death, can make the hero afraid ; 
but he is terrified and dies, falling into the water, when 
the little iersh (the perch) leaps upon his stomach, whilst 
he is asleep in his fishing-boat. In the Tuscan story,^ the 
fearless hero Giovannino, after having confronted every 
kind of danger, dies from the terror the sight of his 
own shadow inspires him with. In the same way, in the 
Itigvedas, the god Indras, terrified at his own shadow, 
or, probably, that of his dead enemy, takes to flight after 
the killing of the serpent Ahis.' 

The following heroes are also variations of Prince 
Ivan, Ivan the son of the cow, Ivan the peasant s son, 
Ivan the merchant s son, and the cunning Ivan : — 1st, 
Alcssino Papovic, the son of the priest (it is well known 
that the Russian priests are not bound to celibacy), who 
kills Tugarin, the son of the serpent, by prayer, that is, 
by praying to the Holy Mother of God, to order the black 
cloud to cause drops of rain to fall on the monster's 
wings, upon which the son of the serpent, like the Vedic 
Ahis, when Indras opens a way for the rivers to come 
out, instantly falls to the ground ; ' 2d, Baldak, son of 
Boris, the boy seven years old, who succeeds in spitting 
in the Sultan's face — (I have already remarked, in the 
preface to this work, that the king of the Tiu-ks is, in 
the Slavonic tradition, as well as in that of Persia, the 
representative of the devil ; the demon, when the hero 

* Novelline di Santo Stefano di Calcinaia^ ^2. ^ 
' Cfr. the chapter on the Fishes. 

^ Afanameff, vi. 59. — But in the tale v. 11, he knows how to 
fight well. 
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approaches, smells the odour of human flesh in India, of 
Christian flesh in Western stories,^ and of Russian flesh in 
Russian fairy tales) — ^but who afterwards becomes the 
Sultan's prisoner, because he appears to the third daughter 
of the latter with a star under his heel, or shows his heel 
(which is the vulnerable part of both hero and monster) ; 
3d, Basil Bes-diastnoi, who goes, by his father-in-law's 
order, into the kingdom of the serpent, in order to receive 
a gift jfrom him, with adventures similar to those of the 
young Plavadek in Bohemian stories, when he goes to 
seek the three golden hairs of the old Vsieveda (the all- 
seeing, the Vedic sun Vigvavedas) ; ^ 4th, The third brother 
who exchanges two sacks of flies and gnats he has caught 
for good cattle.' The same hero takes the name of Little 
Thomas Berennikofi" ; being blind of one eye, he kills an 
army of flies, and boasts of having killed an army of 
heroes ; he thus dishonestly gains the reputation of being 
a hero, and is fortimate in having an opportunity ofiered 
him of proving his bravery by killing a monster-serpent, 
who, out of foolhardiness, shuts both eyes when he sees 
that Thomas has but one; he afterwards destroys an 
army of Chinese with the trunk of a tree, rooted up by 
his indomitable horse, which a real hero had bound to the 
tree ; * 5th, The cunning rogue, Little Thomas (Thomka ; 
the quacks in Piedmont are accustomed to give the name 
of Tommasino to the little devil which they conjure out 

^ In England the monster smells the blood of an Englishman, as in 
the familiar lines in Jack the Giant-Killer — 

" Fe fo fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman ; 
Be he alive or be he dead, 
I '11 grind his bones to make mj bread." 
' Cfr. Teza, The Three Golden Hairs of the Grandfather Know-all^ 
a Bohemian tale {Itre Gapelli d!oro del Nonno Satutto, Bologna, 1866). 
• Afanassieff, ii. 7. * v. 11. 
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of a phial), who, by means of disguises, cheats and robs 
the priest ;^ 6th, The third brother who does not suffer 
himself to be put to sleep by the witch (as we have seen 
above the third siater who keeps one of her three eyes 
open) ;^ 7th, The famous robber, Klimka,' who, by means 
of a drum (in Indian tales a trumpet), terrifies his accom- 
plices, the robbers, and takes their money, and then steals 
jfrom a gentleman his horse, his casket of jewels, and even 
his wife ; 8th, The Cossack who delivers the maiden 
from the flames, and carries her to his golden house, 
where there are two other maidens (be it understood, the 
one in the silver house, and the other in that of copper) ; 
from which three maidens the Cossack receives a shirt 
which renders him invulnerable, a sword which produces 
the most marvellous effects in slaughtering men, and a 
purse which, when shaken, drops money ; * 9th, The 
celebrated Ilia Muromietz (Elias of Murom), round 
whom, as also around Svetazdr and Svyatogor (holy 
mount), Dobrynia Nikitid, and the heroes of Vladimir, is 
grouped an entire heroic Russian epic poem.* 

^ Afanassieffy v. 7, 8. * iv. 46. 

^ V. 6 ; Erlenweiriy 7. 

* Erlenweiriy 5. — In the first story of Erlentoein, the last-bom, 
Vaniusha (Little John), takes from disputing peasants, by a stratagem, 
first a marvellous arrow, then a hat which makes the wearer invisible, 
and, finally, a mantle which flies of itself. He promises to divide 
them equitably, and for this service makes them pay him beforehand, 
each of the three times, a hundred roubles; he then throws the 
objects far away and says, that he who is able to find them will have 
them; all search, but he alone finds them. (Thus Ar^unas, in the 
Mahdbkdratam, hides his wonderful arms in the trunk of a tree, in 
which he alone can find them.) 

* Cfr. Schiefner, Zur Jiussischen Ileldensage, Petersbui^, 1861. 
This is how the hero Svyatogor is described in a Russian popular epic 
song cited by Ralston {The Songs of the Busnan people) : " There comes 
a hero taller than the standing woods, whose head reaches to the fleet- 
ing clouds, bearing on his shoulders a crystal cofier. 
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Other variations of the same hero are the son of the 
merchant given up to be educated by the devil, who 
teaches him every kind of craft ; the boy Basil, who 
understands the language of birds, and who makes his 
parents serve him ; ^ the merchant or son of a peasant,^ 
who, because he prefers good advice to money, ac- 
quires a fortune ; the virtuous workman, who receives by 
way of pay for his labour only three kapeika, which, 
spent in good works, enables him at last to marry the 
king's daughter, or the princess who did not laugh. ^ 

The legend of the hero Ivan has yet other interesting 
forms, reflective of the beautiful Vedic myth of the A9vin4u, 
who into their flying chariot-vessel also take up the un- 
happy. In Afanassieff,^ the third brother, thought to 
be foolish, is ill-treated by his parents, who dress and 
feed him badly. The king issues a proclamation, that 
whoever can make a flying vessel will obtain his daughter 
to wife. The mother sends forth her three sons in quest 
of the necessary enchantment ; to her third son she gives 
a little brown bread and water, whilst the two eldest go 
provided with good white loaves and some brandy. The 
fool meets on the way a poor old man, salutes him, and 
begins to share with him his scanty store of food ; the 
old man transmutes his brown bread into white, and his 
water into brandy, and then advises him to enter the 
forest, to make the sign of the cross upon the first tree 
he finds, and to strike it with his axe ; then to throw 
himself on the ground and stay there until he wakens ; 
he will see a vessel ready before him : "Sit down in 
it," added the old man, "and fly whither your behest 
requires you; and by the way take up beside you as 



^ Afanamtiffy vi. 41. ' v. 31, and Erlenwem^ 16. 

» V. 32. * vi 27. 
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many as you meet."^ This chariot is freighted with 
abundance, both to eat and to drink; the young man 
overtakes several needy beggars, and invites them up 
into the chariot; he receives only poor people, not a 
single rich man.' But these poor men afterwards show 
their gratitude to the hero, and help him in other adven- 
tures imposed upon him by the Tzar, who hopes by this 
means to get rid of a son-in-law of such vulgar origin. 
One of the new tasks imposed requires him to eat 
twelve oxen, and to drink at one gulp forty barrels of 
wine ; in this he is helped by Eating (Abi^dalo) and by 
Drinking (Apiv&lo), whom he had entertained in his 
chariot-ship, and who eat and drink instead of him.* 
At last he comes to claim and marry the young princess. 
(The hero-sun, taken up into the chariot of the A9vin4u, 
by the grace of the A9vin4u, invoked by him in danger, 
is delivered, and espouses the aurora.) 

In a variation of this legend, a prince,fifbeen years of age, 
who has been lost by his parents, is found again by means 
of a riddle which they propose, and which he alone 
can solve.* In the Vedic hjrmns it is now the aurora, the 
beautiful maiden, who delivers the hero-sun, and now the 
hero-sun who delivers the beautiful maiden, the aurora. 



^ ^adis Y niev6, i leti kuda nadobno ; da po daroghie zabirii k sebi^ 
vsidkavo vstrie<5navo. 

2 Na karabli6 niet ni adnav6 pdna, a V8i6 c6rnie ludi. 

* Cfr. AfaiuLssUff, v. 23. — Ice, in the form of an old man, comes to 
try the boiling bath into which the king of the sea wishes to throw the 
young hero ; when Ice has tried the bath, the youth enters it without 
suflfering any harm. — The trial of drinking occurs again in a grandiose 
form in the combat between Loki and Thor to empty the cup in the 
Edda of Snorri, a different form of the Hindoo legend of Agastyas, 
who dries up the sea. — Odin, too, as Indras and as Bhtmas, at three 
gulps dries up three lakes of mead. 

* Afamnmeff^ v. 42. 
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In the forty-first story of the sixth book of Afanassieffy 
a little girl, seven years old (semilietkd), presents herself 
to the Tzax, who must marry her, inasmuch as she solves 
the riddle proposed by him, by arriving riding on a hare 
(an animal which represents the moon), with a quail (an 
animal which seems to represent the sun) tied to her 
hand.^ She too, like the aurora, knows all ; she too 
protects the poor against the rich, and the. innocent 
against the guilty. The dwarf Allwis is a form of 
this child. Allwis is the onmiscient man of the Edda, 
who solves all the questions put to him by the god 
Thor, in order to obtain his daughter ; when he is 
done with answering these questions, day breaks, and 
the sun shines. 

The wondrous girl of seven years of age (the aurora), 
brings us back to the marvellous puppet (generally, the 
moon). It is three puppets (the wooden chest of Marion 
dlxwch, or wooden little Mary of the Piedmontese story, 
the dark forest of night, the tree that hides the splendid 
treasures of the evening aurora ; another variety of the 
same myth in relation to the sun) that hide the three 
splendid dresses of the stars, the moon and the sun, 
which belong to the beautiful maiden, the daughter of 
the priest (a variation of the Vedic aurora, duhitar divas, 
or daughter of the sky). It is the three puppets which 
enable the beautiful girl to descend through the ground, 
and so escape fi:om the persecutions of her father and 
seducer (in other versions, of her brother), and which go 
down with her, dressed as old women, and enter a 
forest, where, near an oak-tree, there is the house of a 
princess, who has a young and handsome son.' In a 

^ Cfr. the chapters on the Hare and the Quail. 
^ Afainamtffy vi 28, and iL 31. 
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variation of this story/ the girl is persecuted, not by her 
father, but the well-known cruel stepmother, for whom 
she divides the wheat from the barley, and draws water 
at the fountain (like the Vedic maiden Apal4) ; she goes 
three times splendidly dressed to church, (which takes 
the place of the ball-room of other stories), where she is 
seen three times by a handsome prince ; she is twice 
followed, and twice disappears ; the third time the prince 
has gum (pitch, in other variations) put on the ground ; 
the fugitive loses her golden slipper in consequence, 
which the prince picks up, and tries on all the maidens 
tiU he finds his bride. In another story,* where the 
relation of the aurora with the two A9vinau comes out 
in wonderful distinctness,' it is by means of her marvel- 
lous speaking puppet (i.e., the moon, the Vedic Ilak&, 
very small, but very inteDigent, enclosed in the wooden 
dress, in the forest of night) that the girl, persecuted by 
her step-mother, weaves a cloth so fine that it can pass 
like a thread through the eye of a needle (just as the 
girls feet arc very small, so also are the puppet s hands). 
The marvellous cloth is brought to the Tzar, but no one 
is found who is able to sew it into a shirt for the Tzar/ 
The maiden alone, by the help of her puppet, succeeds ; 
the Tzar wishes to see the girl who prepared his extraor- 
dinary shirt, and goes to find her ; he is astonished at 
her beaut}^, and marries her. In the JRigvedas, the 
aurora weaves a robe for her husband the sun. 



^ J/anassief, vi. 20. — Cfr. i. 3, and ii. 31, where we have the 
same particular of the prince who strikes three times the disguised girl 
who serves him, as in the Tuscan story of the Wooden Top (the 
puppet), the third in my collection of the NovtUine di Santo Stefano 
di Calcinaia, 

* iv. 44. • Cfr. next chapter. 

^ Cfr. the chapter on the Spider. 
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The same girl (the aurora) whom we have here only as 
a good, beautiful, intelligent, and skilful maiden, appears 
in other stories given in Afanameff as a heroic damsel. 
In the seventh story of the first book she disguises herself 
as a man, and mocks the Tzar three times. In the 
fourteenth story of the first book, the same girl, under 
the name of Anastasia the beautiful, vanquishes and 
binds the serpent, and discovers the secret of how he can 
be killed. Under the name of Helen, or Little Helen, 
she is the protectress of her little brother, Ivanusca 
(Little John),^ and his guide through the world; and 
when the boy, by the incantation of a witch, is trans- 
formed into a lamb or kid (in a story of the Canavese, in 
Piedmont, the seven monks, brothers of the courageous 
girl, are transformed into seven hogs), she recommends 
him to the care of the prince, her husband, in order that 
he may destroy the evil work of the witch. The same 
maiden is found again as the very wise Basilia (Vasilisa 
Premudraia), who succours the young hero, because, 
after stealing her dress while she was bathing in the sea, 
he restores it to her, agreeably to her prayer. For this 
favour she grateftdly accomplishes for him the labours 
imposed upon him by the king of the waters, and ends, 
after many vicissitudes, by marrying him.* She appears 
once more as the royal maiden (Tzar-dievitza), who comes 
three times with her ships by sea to lead away the yoimg 
Ivan, beloved by her ;' and I also place among the girl- 
heroines the daughter of the shepherd in the twenty-ninth 
story of the fifth book of Afanassieff, of which this is an 
abridgment. There was once a king who could nof find 
a maiden beautiful enough to suit his taste. One day. 



^ Afanassieff^ 
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returning from the chase (the solar hero always meets the 
aurora, his bride, when returning from the hunt in the 
forest of night), he meets a shepherd s daughter, who is 
leading out the flock to pasture, so beautiful that her 
like would be sought for in vain over the world. He 
becomes enamoured of her, and promises to make her his 
wife, but only on condition that she will never say any- 
thing displeasing to him, whatever he may do ; the poor 
enamoured maiden consents, the nuptials are celebrated, 
and the couple live together happily for a year. A boy 
is l>om to them ; then the king says roughly to his wife 
that the boy must be killed, that it may never be said the 
heii- to the throne is the son of a shepherdess. The poor 
woman resigns herself to her fate, remarking, " The will 
of the king must be done." Another year passes, and a 
daughter is bom. The king informs his wife that she too 
must be killed, as she can never become a princess, but 
will always remain a peasant girl. The unhappy mother 
once more bows her head to the will of the king, who, 
however, consigns his son and daughter, not to an execu- 
tioner, but to his sister, that they may receive all the 
attentions due to their royal pedigree and standing. 
Years pass away ; the little prince and princess grow up 
beautiful, healthy, good, and happy, and pass adolescence. 
Then the king puts his wife to the last proof. He sends 
her back to her house in the dress of a shepherdess, 
signifying at the same time that she has lived with bim 
long enough. Then he orders her to return, to put the 
rooms in order, and to wait upon the new bride whom he 
intends to take her place ; the shepherd's daughter obeys 
again without a murmur. The new bride arrives, and 
is set down at the table ; they eat, drink, and are merry ; 
the shepherd's daughter is obliged to see and hear all, 
and to serve in silence ; at last the king asks her, " Well, 
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is not my bride beautiful?" To which the unhappy 
woman responds with a heroic effort, "If she seem 
beautiful to thee, still more does she seem so to me." 
Then the king, at the summit of his felicity, exclaims, 
" Dress thyself again in thy royal robes, and place thy- 
self by my side ; thou hast been, and shalt always be, my 
wife, my only wife ; this, my supposed bride, is thy 
daughter, and this handsome youth is thy son," The 
poor herciine had undergone the Lt proof of her virtue, 
and triumphed. 

But the virtue of the legendary heroine is not always 
80 sound. Often the good wife, sister, maiden, or woman 
is corrupted by contact with the wicked. We have 
abeady seen how the beautiful aurora, the pitying and 
beneficent maiden, becomes, in the Vedic hymns them- 
selves, the evil-doer, whom the god Indras overthrows 
and destroys. The Hellenic Amazons, the beautiful and 
proud warrior-women, were also pursued, fought with, 
and vanquished by the Hellenic heroes. Thus the Scan- 
dinavian warrior, Walkiries, has a double aspect, a good 
and a bad. The Eussian stories also supply numerous 
instances of the ease with which the good degenerates into 
the demon, the hero into the monster, and the beautiful 
heroine into the powerful and mischief-working witch. 

This good sister Helen or Little Helen, so careful a 
guardian of her brother John, ends, when she conceives a 
passion for the monster, with becoming his perfidious 
persecutor. (The evening aurora is represented as a 
friend of the monster of night, who conspires with him 
against her brother the sun ; and whoever observes the 
sinister aspect often assumed by the reddish sky of 
evening, will find this fiction a very natural one. I have 
said above that a Piedmontese proverb predicts bad 
weather for the morrow from a red evening; but m 
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Piedmont the belief is also widely dijSiised that the red 
of evening signifies blood, and that this bloody red- 
ness signifies war. It certainly does mean war, but a . 
mythical war — the war in which the hero, fighting against 
the monster, succumbs and sheds blood. It is a woman 
that is the hero's destruction. A counter-type of the 
biblical Delilah is found in all the popular Indo-European 
traditions ; the Vedic aurora, the sister of B^vanas in the 
RAmdyanam, the sister of Hidimbas in the Mahdbhdra- 
tarn, the Hellenic Dejanira, Ariadne, Medea, the Amazons, 
Helen, the Slavonic Helen, and Anna the Sabine woman, 
the Scandinavian Walkiries, Freya, Idun, Briinhilt, 
Gudrun, the Germanic Krlbihilt, are all forms of one and 
the same heroine, conceived now in the light of a saint, 
and now in that of a witch. 

In the Eussian story,^ after the bull has saved fi:om the 
bear the fugitive brother and sister, Ivan Tzarevi6 and 
Helen the exceedingly beautiful (Prekra9na), they enter 
a brigand s house. Their bull, having become a dwarf, 
kills all the brigands, and shuts their bodies up in a room, 
which he forbids Helen to ^nter ; the latter, not attending 
to the prohibition, enters, and seeing the head of the 
brigand chief, falls in love with him, resuscitates him by 
means of the water of life, and then conspires with him 
to destroy her brother Ivan, by requiring him to accom- 
plish enterprises in which death seemed inevitable, or else 
by ordering him to bring her, first, the mUk of a wolf, 
then that of a she-bear, and then that of a lioness. Ivan, 
by the help of his dwarf (or the sun grown small during 
the night, and perhaps also the moon), accomplishes all 
these undertakings. We have ah-eady seen how white 
comes firom black ; the milk of the wolf, the bear, and 

* Afanasnef, v. 27. 
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the lioness is the oJha Iwia, or the white morning sky 
brought back by the solar hero. Ivan is then sent to 
fetch the eggs of the burning bird (Szar-ptitza). Ivan 
goes with his dwarf (that is to say, the moon, or he 
makes himself a dwarf, in other words, renders himself 
invisible) ; the bird is enraged, and swallows the dwarf 
(i.c., the red sky of evening, the burning bird, or phoenix, 
absorbs the moon or the sun in its flames.^) Ivan goes 
back to his sister without the eggs, upon which she 
threatens to bum him in the bath. Ivan, with the help 
of the wolfs, the bear's, and the lion's whelps, or Ivan, 
with the young wolf, bear, or lion (the moon), or Ivan 
the son of the wolf, Ivan the son of the bear, Ivan the son 
of the lion (Ivan bom of the she- wolf Night, the she-bear 
Night, or the lioness Night), tears the brigand to pieces, 
and binds his sister (as the Vedic cow) to a tree (the aurora 
almost always loses herself in a tree or the water). Then 
Ivan wishes to marry a heroine. [Two myths are here 
imited in the story, originating in one and the same pheno- 
menon, which seems twofold, because observed at different, 
almost UteraJly succeeding, instants. The morning sun 
comes and puts to flight his sister the aurora, driving her 
back into the forest of night, and binding her to the tree ; 
the morning sun passes safe and sound through the flames 
(like Slfrit in the Nibelungen), vanquishes and subdues the 
aurora, makes her his, and espouses her.] He fights with 
her first, and succeeds in throwing her with his lance from 
her horse, and subduing her. The first night — that is, 
when evening comes, she embraces and presses him so 
tightly, and with such strength, that he cannot succeed 
in extricating himself (the evening aurora envelops and 
surrounds the sun ; it is the famous nuptial belt, the belt 

* Cfr. the chapter which treats of the Eagle, the Vulture, and the 
Falcon. 
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of strength of the god Thor, the shuii of Nessus). At last, 
however, towards morning, Ivan vanquishes, subdues, and 
throws down (like Slfrit in theiW6eZuw5rcn)the girl-heroine 
(the morning sun, as Indras, throws down the aurora). He 
then thinks of liberating his sister Helen, who is bound 
to the tree, in order to take her with him ; but she, under 
the pretext of combing his hair, thrusts a dead man's 
tooth into his head. Ivan is about to die. Here the 
primary myth of the sun and aurora, as brother and sister, 
reappears, and the secondary one of the husband and wife 
is forgotten. The lion's whelp comes forward and ex- 
tracts the tooth ; the lion is on the point of dying, when 
the young bear runs up and extracts it again. He is also 
about to die; the fox then comes up, who assumes 
towards the end of the story the part played in the 
middle by the young wolf (in the same way as in Indian 
tales the jackal is substituted for the fox), and, with more 
cunning, throws the dead man's tooth into the fire, and 
thus saves himself — i.e., the solar hero, passing through 
the flames, comes out of the shadows which enveloped 
him during the night. Helen is attached to the tail of a 
horse (of Ivan's solar horse itself), and is thus made to 
perish (when the sun comes forth in the morning the 
aurora loses herself behind him). 

The same story of Ivan's perfidious sister, of which the 
mjthical sense appears to me more than usually evident, 
occurs again in other forms in Eussian tales. 

Whilst Ivan is travelling with his sister towards the 
kingdom where all the people die^ (that is, towards the 
night), a fairy gives him a towel, by shaking which a 
bridge may be thrown across a river — (is this bridge the 
milky way, the bridge or road to be taken by the souls 

^ Afanauuff^ vL 52. 
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in the Persian and Porphyrian belief, as well as in the 
German?) — ^but advises him never to let his sister see 
him shake it. Ivan arrives with his sister in the kingdom 
of the dead ; they come upon a river on the further bank 
of which there is a serpent, who has the power of trans- 
forming himself into a handsome youth ; Ivan's sister 
becomes enamoured of him, and he induces her to steal 
the towel from her brother and shake it. The sister, 
under the pretext of washing the dirty linen, takes off the 
fairy's towel and shakes it ; a bridge rises, upon which 
the serpent crosses the river, and then conspires with the 
girl with intent to work Ivan's ruin. They demand the 
usual milk, which Ivan brings ; then the flour which is 
shut up within twelve doors. Ivan goes thither with his 
beasts of prey, takes the flour and brings it away, but his 
beasts remain shut up inside ; then his strength diminishes, 
and the serpent, boasting that he fears him no longer, 
prepares to devour him. Ivan, by the advice of a crow, 
prays for time, and procrastinates till his beasts of prey, 
gnawing the twelve doors through, come to his help, and 
tear the serpent in pieces. The serpent's bones are 
burned in the fire, its ashes are dispersed to the four 
winds, and the sister is bound to a stone pillar (to the 
rock or mountain upon which the aurora arises, fading 
away afterwards when the sun appears). Ivan places 
near her some hay and a vessel full of water, that she 
may have whereof to eat and drink, and another empty 
vessel, which she is to fill with her tears : when she has 
^eaten the hay, drunk the water, and filled the vessel with 
her tears, it will be a sign that God has forgiven her; when 
Ivan too will forgive her. Meanwhile, Ivan goes into a 
kingdom where there is nothing but mourning, because a 
twelve-headed serpent is massacring all the people (the 
usual nocturnal sky, where it is now the hero-sun, now 
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the heroine aurora that sacrifices itself), and the king'» 
daughter is the next victim, Ivan, by the help of his 
hunting animals, cuts the serpent to pieces, and then goes 
to sleep on the knees of the king's daughter. While he 
sleeps, a water-carrier passes towards morning, cuts off 
his head, and presents himself to the king as the deliverer 
of the princess, whom he demands for his wife. Thfe 
beasts of prey come up, descry the crow upon Ivan's 
corpse, and prepare to eat it, when the crow begs for its 
life ; they consent, and in return require it to search for 
the water of life and death, by means of which Ivan is 
resuscitated ; the water-carrier's deceit is found out, and 
Ivan marries the princess whom he had delivered from 
the monster. Then he goes to look for his sister, and 
finds she has eaten the hay, drunk the water, and filled 
half the vessel with tears ; upon this he pardons her, and 
takes her away with him. 

In another story,* instead of the perfidious sister, we 
have the perfidious mother (probably step-mother), who, 
to please her demon lover, feigns illness, and demands 
from Ivan the heart, first of the three-headed, then of 
the six-headed, and finally of the twelve-headed monster. 
Ivan accomplishes these undertakings. He is then sent 
to a hot bath, to weaken his strength. Ivan goes, and 
his head is cut off by the monster. But Ivan's two sons 
resuscitate him by rubbing a root upon his body ; the 
demon lover of Ivan's mother dies as soon as the hero 
revives again. In the two sons of Ivan we recognise again 
the myth of the A9vin&u, the celestial physicians who re- 
suscitate the solar hero. 

In another story, Ivan KaroUevic (king's son) is threat- 
ened with death by his own wife,* who, feigning illness. 



Afancusieffy vi. G3. * vi. 51. 
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demands the usual milk of a she- wolf, a she-bear, and a 
lioness, and then the enchanted powder (powder of gold 
or flour), which is under the devil's mill, barred behind 
twelve doors. Ivan comes out, but his beasts remain 
inside. He returns and finds his wife with the serpent, 
the son of the serpent ; he chaunts the song of death — ^he 
sings it three times ; ^ on hearing which the serpent is 
thrown down, and the beasts, regaining strength to deliver 
themselves, come out and tear the serpent, and with him 
the perfidious wife is put to death. 

Ivan's perfidious wife occurs again in the thirty-fifth 
story of the fifth book of Afanassieff, under the name of 
Anna the very beautiftd (Prekra9naia). She has married 
Ivan Tzarevic against her will, because she could not solve 
a riddle which he proposed to her ; she does not love him, 
and endeavours to destroy him by requiring an extra- 
ordinary proof of his valour,* in which, by the help of his 
tutor, Katoma, Ivan is victorious, so that Anna falls into 
his hands. But, understanding that Ivan's strength is not 
in himself, but his tutor, she induces Ivan to send him 
away, after depriving him of his feet. Anna then sends 
Ivan to take the cows to pasture. The lame Katoma 
finds in the forest a blind man, also made so by Anna ; ' 
they become friends and consociate together, and carry off 
a beautiful maiden to be their sister ; but a witch comes 
and makes the maiden comb her hair, whilst she sucks her 



^ In the story, vi. 52, Ivao, by playing in a marvellous manner on 
a flute, is recognised by the princess whom he had delivered from the 
monster. ^ Cf. next chapter. 

^ We find the blind-lame man again in an epigram by Ausonius of 
Bordeaux, a writer of the fourth century : — 

" Insidens cseco graditur pede claudus utroque, 
Quo caret alteruter, sumit ab alterutro. 
Csecus namque pedes claudo gressumque ministrat. 
At claudus cseco lumina, pro pedibus." 
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breast (we must remember that in the Indian story the 
girl has three breasts, or is defective in her breast, in the 
same way as the witch makes the Eussian girl so by 
sucking her breast). The poor girl grows thin and ugly, 
until the old witch is surprised in her evil doings by the 
two heroes, fallen upon by them like a mountain of stone, 
and pressed so tightly that she cries for mercy. Then 
they demand to be shown where the fountain of life and 
healing can be found. The old woman conducts them 
into a dense forest, and shows them a fountain. They 
first throw a dry twig in, which immediately takes fire ; 
they threaten to kill the old witch, and force her to lead 
them to another fountain, into which they throw another 
dry twig ; it becomes green again. Then one rubs his 
eyes, and the other his feet, with the water, and both 
become healthy and strong again. They throw the witch 
into the fountain of fire. Katoma, in a shepherd's dress, 
goes to deliver the hero Ivan from the demon cow, which 
lifts up its tail and gives him back his strength and 
splendour. This is again the Vedic myth of the A9vinau 
united to the aurora, who cure the blind and the lame, 
i.e., themselves, and save the multiform solar hero. 

Finally, such as we have found the blind girl in the 
Vedic hymns, so we meet her again in Eussian tradi- 
tion.* A servant-maid takes out the eyes of the 
maiden her mistress, after having put her to sleep by 
means of a herb, and marries the king in her stead. 
The girl awakens, hears but does not see; an old 
shepherd receives, her into his house ; during the night 
she, although blind, sews a crown for the Tzar and sends 
the old man to court to sell it for an eye (this is a 
variation of Queen Bcrta in the forest). The servant- 

* Afanassifffj v. 39. 
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maid^ now become queen, tempted by the beauty of this 
crown, takes one of the girl's eyes out of her pocket and 
gives it to the old man. The maiden arises at the 
aurora, washes her eye in her own saliva (i.e., the dew. 
In Tuscany, the peasants believe that whoever washes 
his face in the dew before the sun rises on St John's 
Day, will have no illness all the year following), puts it 
in the socket and sees. She then sews another crown, 
and, in the same manner, recovers her other eye at the 
next aurora. Then the servant-queen learns that she is 
alive, and makes hired murderers cut her to pieces. 
Where the maiden is buried, a garden arises and a boy 
shows himself. The boy goes to the palace and runs 
after the queen, making such a din that she is obliged, 
in order to silence him, to give him the girls heart, 
which she had kept hidden. The boy then runs oflF 
contented; the king follows him, and finds himself 
before the resuscitated maiden. He marries her, and 
the servant-girl is blinded, and then torn to pieces by 
being fastened to the tails of horses. Like the German 
Genevieve and the Hindoo Qakuntal4, the Eussian wdfe 
is recognised by her husband by means of a boy. This 
is the young sun, who enables the old one to be bom 
again, to arise again and be young once more ; this is the 
son who, in the Hindoo legend, gives his father his eyesight 
back, and by doing so, naturally imparts to him the means 
of recognising his wife, whom he had forgotten, or rejected, 
or lost, according to the various forms assumed by the 
oelestial myth of the separation of husband and wife. 

I might now carry on this comparison by entering the 
mythical field of the more Western Slavonic nations ; ^ 

^ The student who wishes to extend his researches in Slavonic tradi- 
tion may consult with profit, among others, the following works : — 
Schwenck, Mythologie der Slaven; Hanusch, Slavische Mythologie; 
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but it is not my intention to convert this modest volume 
into an entire library of legends ; neither is it necessary 
for my purpose, as by so doing I should not add much 
more evidence to that which I have thus far attempted 
to collect, in order to prove how zoological mythology is 
the same in existing Slavonic tradition as it was in 
Hindoo antiquity. I have, moreover, gone rather minu- 
tely into the contents of Russian tradition in particular, 
because, on account of our ignorance of the language, 
which is beautiful and worthy of study, it is little 
known, and because it is of especial importance in our 
present inquiry. I believe, if I do no deceive myself, 
that I have, up to this point, given an account of all the 
more essential legends developed in the Eastern Aryan 
world relating to the myth of the cow and the bull ; and 
now, in moving towards the West, I think I may venture 
to proceed with greater expedition, because we shall find 
ourselves in a region abxjady familiar to us. It seemed 
to me that it was especially necessary, for a just com- 
parison, to determine and fix the character of Oriental 
tradition, in order that it may be easy for the student to 
classify the interminable stories and traditions which 
have already been collected in Western Europe, and 
which are published in languages which are, certainly, 
difierent jfrom each other, but all, comparatively speaking, 
readily accessible. If I have succeeded in imparting to the 
reader a imderstanding of the more authentic sources of 
legendary traditions and their most probable meanings, I 
shall go on with more courage and a greater confidence 
to the investigations that follow. 



Woycicki, Polnitche Mdrchen ; Schleicher, Littauische Mdrchen; Weiudg, 
WaUlavUcher Mdrchenschaiz ; Ka,^peT,DieGesdngederSerben; Chodzko, 
Conies des Paysans et des Fdtres Slaves ; Teza, Itre CapeUi d^oro del 
Nonno SattUto, a Bohemian story ; Mi9kievid, Canti Popolari lUiricu 
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SECTION V. ^^/3 1>^ 

Th£ Bull and the Cow in the Qebmakico-Scandinavian and 

Franco-Celtio Traditions. 

8UMMABT. 

The four bulls, sons of the virgin Qefion. — The bull which comes out 
of the 8ea.-»-The bull progenitor of royal races. — The bull who 
carries the maiden. — ^The cow of abundance, Audhumla, nurse 
and mother of heroes. — The three brothers of Scandinavian and 
German mythology. — The warrior-cow. — ^The sacred cow of 
Ogwaldr burned upon the hero's tomb. — The rod-phallos used to 
strike the cow, as an augury of abiwdance and fecundity. — The 
head of the ox used as a hook to ciltch the sea-serpent. — The 
Scandinavian cornucopia made of the horns of oxen. — The horn 
full of honey. — The horn-trumpet. — The daughter that milks. — 
The hero who eats oxen. — ^Atli eats the hearts of his sous, believing 
them to be the hearts of calves. — Homboge. — To a wicked cow 
God gives short horns ; to cut off the cow's horns ; to take the 
bull or cow by the horns, three Germanic proverbs. — To dream of 
eagles announces the vicinity of cows ; Scandinavian corresponding 
legend. — A red cow on a certain bridge announces a battle. — The 
Germanico- Scandinavian mythical bridge. — The red cow and the 
black cow yield white milk. — Digression upon mythical proverbs, 
and the explanation which seems to be \he most likely. — To shut 
the stable after the cow has been stolen. — When the daughter is 
stolen, shut Peppergate. — He who has lost a cow and gets its tail 
back again has not much, but he has more than nothing. — To take 
by the horns. — Even if the cow's tail moves it does not falL — The 
tails in the mud. — The virtues of the taiL — The ascent to heaven 
by means of the tails. — The hero in the sack made of a cow's 
hide thrown into the sea. — The punishment of the bull. — When the 
cow places herself upon the eggs, do not expect fowla — The black 
cow has crushed him. — The sack of the wolf or of the black beast 
is his body itself. — The trial between hero and monster to take off 
their skins; the hero gives cows' skins, but the monster is 
obliged to give his own. — The cow's hide, when sold, is the 
beginning of good luck. — The daughter flees from her father, who 
wishes to seduce her j the story of the slipper again* — The cow 
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can pass before the hare. — The cow jumped over the moon. — 
Tarde sed tute. — To take the hare with the chariot. — ^All those 
who blow the horn do not hunt hares. — As a blind cow finds & 
pea. — Marvellous pipkins and amphorse. — The cow that laughs. — 
The princess who laughs. — The cow that speaks. — The language 
of animals. — Phallical mysteries. — What the king said in the 
queen's ear. — Because they have spoken, the husband and wife 
are separated. — ^Bulls that speak at Rome. — Women know every- 
thing, even how Zeus married HSra. — The mythical laugh is in 
the sun's ray and in the lightning. — The fishes that laugh; 
Phallic meaning of the myth. — If the cow-maid must spin, there 
will be little yam. — ^The cows that spin. — The spinning Berta. — 
Berchta and Holda. — The time is passed when Berta spun. — ^The 
times of Eling Pipino. — Berta with the large foot. — Berta with the 
goose's foot. — St Lucia and St Luke. — Virgins after parturition. — 
The old husband Pepin, a form of St Joseph. — The wife Berta 
changed. — The Italian proverbs dare la Berta and dare la Madre 
d'Orlando. — Continuation of the story of Berta persecuted in 
the forest — Orlando and Charlemagne. — ^The bull-priest and the 
priest-bull. — The bull in funerals, in pregnancy, and as the food 
of the hero. — The dwarf and the giant. — ^A French dwarf explains 
a myth to us ; a Scandinavian explains other myths to u& 

I SHALL here combine under one category the Germanico- 
Scandinavian and Franco-Celtic traditions, as traditions 
which, in the Middle Ages especially, had a close and 
continual correlation of correspondence with each other. 
The Edda of Snorri begins with the voyage of Gefion, 
with the four oxen, her sons (although she is a virgin), 
yoked to a plough. The king Gylfi concedes to her the 
right of occupying and possessing as much ground as she 
can plough in twenty-four hours. When they come to 
the western sea-board, the four oxen rush forward and 
drag Gefion with them into the sea, imtil they arrive at 
the land of Seelund (Seeland).^ In which, it is obvious 
we have again the Vedic bull with a thousand horns 

^ Lu Edd(Uy traduites de I'ancien idiome Scandinave par Mdlle. da 
Puget, 2^e Edition, p. 16. 
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— ^ 

which comes out of the sea, and the bull which carries 
off the maideiL The bull which comes out of the sea is 
also found in Irish legends, and in German ones. 
According to a German legend, of which several varia- 
tions exist, a shepherd received a dinner every day and 
a clean shirt every Sunday from a variegated bull that 
came out of the sea.^ A bull on the seaside begets, by 
the sleeping queen, the king Meroveus, the first of the 
Merovingians ; perhaps it is on this accoimt that we find 
a golden bull's head represented on the tomb of King 
Childeric. Charles Simrock ^ found a similar legend also 
in Spain. The bull which carries the girl, which we 
have already met with in the Russian stories, occurs 
again in the Norse tale' of '' Katee Wooden Cloak 
(Dasent), endowed with the powers of wish. In its left 
ear is a cloth (which reminds us of that spun on the 
cow's horns), which, when spread out, is covered with 
dainties of all kinds for the dawn-maiden, who has been 
thrust out of her father's house ; but when the step- 
mother informs her that she cannot rest imtil she has 
eaten the dim bull's flesh, the animal, hearing her, 



^ Kuhn and Schwartz, NorddeuUche Sagen^ Marclten und Gdr&uche, 
p. 501. 

^ HandbtLch der Deutschen Mytlidogie^ mit Einschluss der nor- 
dischen, 2te. aufl. p. 437. — ^We find also in Eginhardus (Vita Caroli 
Magni) : *' Quocumque eundom erat, carpento ibat, quod bubus junctis 
et bubulco rostico more agente, trahebator." — The bull is a s3rmbol of 
generation; the man who fears the bull is a stupid and ridiculous 
eunuch. We find in Du Cange, Lit Remiss, ann. 1397, " Le sup- 
pliant, lui dist, Eudet, vous avlz un toreau qui purte les gens et no 
osent aler aux champs pour luy ; lequel Eudet luy respondis : as tu 
nom Jchannot 1 " Faire Johan dicitur malier, quae marito fidem non 
servat (a variety of the Mongol Sdrya Bagatur). 

• Recorded by Cox, Mythology of Hie Aryan Nations^ voL i. p. 438, 
when speaking of the Hellenic myth of Zeus and Eurdpl 
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engages to deliver her, and oflFers, if she so wills, to cany 
her away." 

In the voyage of Gylfi in the T^dda of Snorri, we find 
that the cow Audhumla, the cow of abundance, was the 
parent of the supreme Scandinavian god Odin, as it was 
of the supreme Vedic god Indras. The cow Audhumla 
nourishes with her milk Ymir, the first of the giants. 
She licks the salt mountain of ice (the Esthonian ice- 
mountain, the twelve glasses of the Eussian princess, 
through which the young hero Ivan penetrates to kiss 
her). From the ice which the cow has licked, comes 
forth, first the hair, then the head, then the whole body, 
of the hero Buri. (The sun arises little by little jfrom the 
mountain of the east, warmed, attracted by the cow- 
aurora, and shows, first a few rays, then his disc, and 
then himself in all his splendour and strength ; and that 
which the sun does every day he repeats on a larger 
scale once a year, rising again fi-om the ice of winter 
through the tepidity of spring.) Of Buri, who is at 
birth strong, is born Bor, who has, by Bestla, the 
daughter of the giant Bolthom, three sons, Odin, Wili, 
and We (the usual three brothers of the legends), who 
correspond to the three sons of Mannus in German 
tradition, that is, Inguis, Istio, and Irminius. The 
Swedish king Eistein had a great veneration for the cow 
Sibilia, and used to take her with him to battle, that she 
might terrify the enemy by her lowing. (The lowing of 
cows plays an important part in the battles of the Vedic 
hero Indras. In the PaMatarUraw , aa we have noticed, 
the bellowing of the bull fiUs the lion with terror.) The 
Scandinavian king, Ogwaldr, was accompanied every- 
where by a sacred cow, of which he drank the milk, and 
with which he desired to be buried. In the JRigvedas, 
as we have seen, the hero Indras makes the cow fruitful ; 
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and the thunderbolt of the god, penetrating the cloud, 
takes the form of a phallos. Afterwards, as a symbol of 
the rod-phallos, the branch or rod of the tree paldjas was 
adopted, with which the cow was struck to make it 
fruitfal; such a magic rod is used in Germany to this 
-day, where it is in many parts the custom to strike the 
•cow, in the belief that it will render her fruitfuL^ 

It is with the head of the most beautiful of the giant 
Hymir's oxen fastened to his hook that, in Snorri's Edda, 
the god Thor goes to fish up the inmiense serpent of 
Midgaxd from the bottom of the sea, and destroys it upon 
the sea-shore. (This myth, if I am not mistaken, has the 
following meaning: — The head of the solar, or lunar, 
bull is devoured by the monster of night; this same 
Lead, tossed about, draws up, towards morning as sun, 
and towards evening as moon, upon the shore of the sea 
of night, that is to say, on the eastern mountain, the 
monster-serpent: thus Hanumant, in the Rdmdyanam, 
passes over to the opposite shore of the sea, crossing the 
body of the marine monster, which he causes to burst ; 
thus Indras kills Ahis the serpent upon the mountain). 

Nor is there the cow of abundance only. Scandinavian 
tradition, in the short poem on the dwarf AUwis, ofi'ers 
us the cornucopia in the cup formed of the defence of 
oxen (ie., with their horns), in which the god Thor 
chinks hydromeL Thus Sigurd oflFers to Briinhilt a horn 



* Cfr. Eahn, Die Herahhunft des Fetters und des Gottertranks, p. 
181 and following. — In Da Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimm 
Lattnitatiiy a v. Acannizare, we read an extract of a paper of Jacob. L 
Feffia Arag, fol. 16 : '^ Quicunque AcannizaTerit vaccam vel bovem, si 
bos yd yacca fecerit damnum casu fortuito, dum Acannizatur, cujus 
•est amittat ipsum bovem vel vaccam, nisi Acanuizetur causa nup- 
tiaram ; " and in Du Cange also : '* Ut in anserem ludendo baculos 
torquere in usu fuit, ita et in bovem." 

vou L P 
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fiill of mead to drink. And this horn, moreover, besides 
serving as a cornucopia, becomes as a golden horn the 
war-trumpet of Odin (the Giallarhom). 

The Scandinavian hero then, it appears also, has his 
relationship with cows, though his life has far more of a 
warlike character than a pastoral one ; he therefore 
accuses Loki, and in so doing fills him with shame, with 
having passed eight winters underground occupied in 
milking the cows like a woman. (It is known that the 
Hindoo word dyhUar^ whence Tochter, means she who 
milks). The Scandinavian hero, instead of milking cows, 
eats bulls. We find more than once in the Eddas the 
heroes occupied in roasting oxen. Atli, the husband of 
Gudrun, boasts of having killed some oxen and having 
eaten them with her. Gudrun, the Scandinavian Medea, 
gives Atli the hearts of his two sons to eat, assuring 
him that they are calves' hearts. The god Thor, dis- 
guised as the goddess Freya, drinks three barrels of mead, 
and eats a whole bull, when he sets out on the enterprise 
of recovering his marvellous hammer. The bull's or 
cow's horn, moreover, not only supplies mead to the 
hero, nor is it only used to call his friends to his aid 
and to throw down the enemy ; it also forms the hero's 
bow, which therefore, in the Vilkina Saga^ also takes 
the name of Homboge, and, as such, assists the greatest 
hero, Thidrek or Dltrich, and is the parent of the cele- 
brated hero Sigurd (Slfiit, or Siegfried). And, in con- 
clusion, the horns are considered such an important 
weapon of the cow and. bull, that a proverb, which is at 
once Slavonic, German, aud Italian, says, " To a wicked 
cow, God gives short horns " (that it may do no harm. 



^ Die DeuUche Heldemage, von Wilhelm Orimm, 2te Aas., No 
102, 182. 
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or rather, because it wears them away by use) ; to cut 
oflF the cow's horns means, in a German proverb, to sur- 
mount a difficulty ; and to take the bull or cow by the 
horns, is to disarm them.^ 

In the Greenland poem on Atli, in the Edda of 
Somund, Hogni says, that when many cattle are kiUed 
much blood is seen, and that when one dreams of eagles, 
oxen are not far distant. In the Edda of Snorri, whilst 
Odin, Loki, and Honir are cooking an ox under a tree, 
an eagle on its summit prevents the meat jfrom being 
cooked, till the heroes consent to give him part of it. 
The heroes consent, but the eagle carries off no less than 
the two thighs and the two shoulders of the ox. The 
eagle has in the Edda the same demoniacal and infernal 
character that is in other traditions ascribed to the crow, 
the funereal stork, and the vulture : it searches for oxen ; 
and therefore to dream of eagles is an intimation that 
an ox is near, in the same way as they say the presence 
of a vulture is a sign of the proximity of a corpse. 

A German legend, cited by Kuhn and Schwartz,' 
makes a battle begin " as soon as a red cow is led over a 
certain bridge." We remember the Russian story of the 
girl who, by means of the magical towel of her brother, 
makes a bridge arise over the river, over which the 
monster-serpent, in the form of a handsome young man, 
crosses to take her ; how the brother is sacrificed in the 
battle which he is obliged to fight against the monster, 
who disarms him by fi^ud ; and how the battle between 
the hero and the monster begins when the maiden, pass- 
ing the bridge, abandons the hero, her brother, who falls 
and sheds his blood in the unequal struggle. I have 



^ Cf r. the chapter on the Qoat and He-goat for more information 
on mythical horns. ' Yidt p. 497. 
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already remarked that in the popular belief the bloody 
sun of evening forebodes war, and the red cow of 
German tradition represents no other than this sky. As 
to the bridge, an interesting note of Kuhn and Schwartz * 
seems to confirm the hypothesis which I have already 
hinted at in connection with the Slavonic story, ie., that 
it represents the milky way ; fix>m this note, too, in which 
a resemblance is noticed between the bridge of the red 
cow, which determines the beginning of a battle, and 
the Scandinavian celestial • Btfrost (as perhaps there is 
between it and even the Persian bridge Cinvant itself), 
I gather that in Prisia the milky way is called Kau-pat 
(or Kuh-pfad, cow's-path). That is to say, it is sup- 
posed that the red cow of evening passes during the 
night along the milky way, scattering her milk over it ; 
whence perhaps is derived the German proverb, " Even 
red cows yield white milk," * — ^like that other which we 
have already seen current in India, and met with again 
in Turanian tradition, and which exists as a Grerman, 
Slavonic, and Italian proverb, "Even the black cow 
yields white milk " — (the black night which produces the 
alba or white dawn of morning, and we might add, the 
silver moon and the milky way). 

Since it seems to me, therefore, aa I trust it also 
does to the reader, that the maiden who crosses the 



^ Diese BrUcke wird keine andere sein, als die himmlische Bifiost, 
deren er hlitet, eine Vermathang, die noch an Wahrscheinlichkeit 
gewiDnt, wenn man den friesischen Namen der Afilchstrasse Eaupat, 
der KuhpfSad, hinzunimmt ; denn Milchstrasse nnd Regenbogen beriih- 
ren einander sehr nahe. Dieser ist die TagesbrUcke zwischen Gottem 
und Menschen, jene die nachtliche. 

' Eothe Eiihe geben anch weiase Milcb; Wander, Deutsches Spnch- 
vforter Lexicon^ Leipzig, Brockbans, 1870. 

^ Auch eiue scbwarze Eoh gibt weisse Milcb ; Wander, iUd. 
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bridge in the Slavonic stories is, without doubt, the same 

as the red cow which does the like in German legend, 
and if I have not been mistaken in identifying the 
maiden who travels with her brother to the kingdom of 
the dead with the evening aurora and the dying sim, I 
shall here adduce a few other German proverbs, which 
may also be said to be universal in European tradition, 
relating to the cow, all pointing to a similar conclusion. 
They are as follows : — " Shutting the stable after the cow 
has been stolen." " He who has lost a cow, and recovers 
her tail, has not much, but he has more than nothing." 
" A cow's tail might reach heaven, if it were only a long 
one."^ "A cow does not know what her tail is worth 
till she loses it." " To take the cow by her tail" " The 
black cow has crushed him, or has got upon him." " A 
cow cannot overtake a hare." " The cow has outrun the 
hare." " Not all who soimd the horn hunt the hare." 
" When the cows laugh." " As a blind cow can find a 
pea." " He must be carried about in an old cow's hide." 
" If the cow-maid spins, there will be little yarn." " The 
cow will learn to spin first." * 

Meditating upon all these German proverbs, it is, it 

^ This reminds us of the familiar English riddle, '^ How many cows' 
tails would it take to reach the moon ? One, if it were long enough.*' 

' Wenn die Kuh gestohlen ist, verwahrt man den Stall. — Wer eine 
Kuh yerloren und den Schwanz zurUck erhalt, hat nicht viel, aber 
mehr als nichts. — Die Kuh konnte mit dem Schwanze bis an den 
Himmel reichen, wenn er nur lang genug ware. — Une vache ne sceit 
que lui vault sa queue jnsques elle Ta perdua — Die Kuh beim 
Schwanz fassen. — Die schwarze Kuh hat ihn gedruckt. — Eine Kuh 
kann keinen Hasen erlaufen. — Die Kuh Uberlauft einen Hasen. — Nicht 
alle, die Homer blasen, jagen Hasen. — Wenn die Kiihe lachen. — Wie 
eine blinde Kuh eine Erbse findet. — Den sollt man in einer alten 
Kuhhaut herumfahren. — Soil die Kuhmagd spinnen, wird man wenig 
Gam gewinnen. — Man wUrde eher einer Kuh spinnen lehren ; Wander's 
Lexicon of German Provej-bs, ii. 1666-1695. 
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appears to me, not difficult to recognise in them a remin- 
iscence of ancient myths with which we are abeady 
acquainted. When we reflect that almost every proverb 
has passed into contradictory forms and varieties, and as 
in these varieties we may trace the elemente of the 
history of a great nmnber of strange proverbs, it does not 
seem rash to affirm that the said history generally had, 
in like maimer, ite origin in a mytk Not to wander 
from the subject in hand, that the same proverb is 
attributed to different animals, not only by different 
nations, but in the oral traditions of the same people, I 
must refer the reader to what I have remarked in the pre- 
face to this volume concerning the contradiction which 
exists between certain superstitious beliefs. The contra- 
diction between many proverbs, as also between many 
superstitions, compared with each other, can only be 
reconciled by referring both back to the battle-field of 
mythology, where an inconceivable number of myths 
arise, and can only arise, out of contradictions ; that is, 
out of contrasted aspects which celestial phenomena 
present, even to the same observer, still more so to 
different observers. The comparative history of mythical 
proverbs is yet to be written, and perhaps it is not yet 
possible to write it according to rigorous scientific method 
in all its completeness. A preliminary study of the 
details is necessary to imderstand a proverb as well as a 
popular custom, a superstitious belief, a legend, or a 
myth ; and this study will demand some labour ; for one 
proverb, completely illustrated, may involve the develop- 
ment of an entire epical history. I shall not presume 
here to solve the enigma of the above-quoted German 
proverbs, but only to indicate what seems to me to be 
the way of arriving at their most probable solution. In 
the study of a proverb, it is necessary to lay great stress 
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upon its intonation. Upon the diflferent tones in which 
an ancient proverb was originally pronounced, and after- 
waxds repeated, passing W J^e to tongue, aiid from 
people to people, depends a great part of the alteration 
in the meaning even of the most interesting of the 
proverbs, which are a patrimony we owe in common to 
Aryan tradition. A proverb, for instance, began by 
being a simple afi&rmation, the simple expression of a 
natural mythical image ; with the lapse of time the 
expression remained, and the myth was forgotten; the 
expression then appeared to refer to a strange thing, and 
was accompanied, when pronounced, with a doubtful 
mark of interrogation ; it was now adopted in the denial 
of an impossible thing, and became an instrument for 
satire. Thus many proverbs which have become satirical, 
must have been originally nothing more than mythical 
affirmative phrases. 

" To shut the stable after the cow has been stolen." 
In England, instead of the cow, we have in the proverb 
a girl : "When your daughter is stolen, shut Peppergate" 
(the name of a little gate of the city of Chester, which 
it is said the mayor ordered to be shut when his 
daughter had been carried oflF). The proverb is now 
used to stir up a laugh at the expense of those who are 
at pains to guard their property after it has been robbed ; 
but it perhaps had not always the same meaning. We 
are already familiar in Hindoo tradition with the hero 
who delivers the beautiful maiden out of the enclosure, 
and have seen how she is scarcely free, when she is led 
away by iniquitous brothers or companions, after shutting 
up the legitimate proprietor of the cow or maiden in the 
cave whence the cow or girl came forth ; how the 
ravishing brothers shut the door of the stable or cavern, 
after having carried off the maiden. The hero im- 
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prisoned in the stable, the hero shut up in the darkness 
of night, often assumed in njjrthology the form of a fooL 
Hence firom the idea of shutting the gate of the stable 
upon the hero, by the ravishers of his cow, the transition 
seems natural, in my opinion, to the hero lost in the 
cavern, to the hero become foolish, to the peasant who 
shuts the door of the stable when the cow has been 
robbed, or to the mayor of Chester, who, being shut up 
in the town, shuts the Peppergate, through which the 
girl who had been carried off paased . 

" He who has lost a cow and recovers its tail 
has not much, but he has more than nothing." This 
proverb also appears to me to have a mythical meaning. 
I have already remarked that the tail, the heel, the feet^ 
that is to say, the lower or hinder extremities, betray the 
mythical animal ; which we shall see more convincingly 
when we come to examine the legends which refer to the 
wolf, the fox, and the serpent It is the footprint which, 
in all the Euiopean traditions, betrays the beautiful 
maiden in her flight ; and when the brigand Cacus 
carried off the oxen *of Hercules, the hero, to recover 
them, searches for their footprints. But in order that 
these may not be recognised, the cunning brigand, in- 
stead of leading the oxen by their heads, takes them by 
their tails,^ and makes them walk backwards. Hence, to 
take by the tail, means to take hold of the wrong way, 
and it is applied to the ass as well as the cow. It is 
said in Germany that a cow once fell into a ditch from 
which none of the bystanders dared to extricate it 
The peasant to whom the cow belonged came up, and, 

^ Liyios L : '^ Quia si, agendo, armentam in speloncam compulissety 
ipsa vestigia qnsBrentem dominum eo deductara erant, aversos boves 
eximiom queroque polchritudine candis in spelancam traxit 
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according to some, took it fearlessly by the horns, whUe, 
according to others, he dragged it out by its tail, whence 
can be explained the double proverb to take by the horns, 
1.6., to take by the right side, and to take by the tail, 
or, as we have said, to take by the wrong. But the 
peasant could only take his cow out by the horns, or by 
the tail, according to the way in which it had fallen in ; 
that is, if it had fallen down head foremost, it could 
only be dragged out by the tail, and if, on the contrary, 
it had fallen in tail foremost, he could only extricate it 
by laying hold of its horns. The cow-aurora is taken 
by surprise and devoured by the wolf, bear, wild-boar, 
or serpent of night, who takes her by the shoulders (it 
is on this account that, in the Russian story, we have seen 
the bull recommend the fugitive hero, accompanied by 
his sister, to keep his face turned in the direction whence 
the pursuing monster might be expected to come up). 
The monster (the shadow, or the cloud) clutches the cow 
by her tail and devours her, or drags her into his cave. 
The hero, in order to deliver his cow out of the cave, can 
take her by the horns only on condition that he penetrates 
into the cavern by the same way by which the cow 
entered, that is, by the monster's mouth ; but, as the 
monster endeavours to surprise the hero from behind, so 
the hero often woimds the monster from behind, catches 
hold of him by the tail, and in this way drags him out of 
the cavern, ditch, or mud — ^his fallen cow. In a Hindoo 
fable in the second book of the Pancatantramy we have the 
story of a jackal, who, to satisfy a desire of his wife, follows 
the bull for whole years together, in the hope that his 
two hanging testicles might fall some day or another. 
In a joke of Poggius, and in Lessing,^ we find the same 



^ FaeeiioB, Krakau, 1592, quoted by Benfey in his introduction to 
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subject spoken of, of which a variation is given in a Ger- 
man proverb, " Though the cow's tail moves, it does not 
fall."^ In the hope of this it is that the wolf, or the fox, 
runs after the tail of the cow or bulL There is a Piedmon- 
tese story which I heard in my infancy, one comic feature 
of which lingers vividly in the memory : a boy who took 
the hogs to pasture, cut off their tails and stuck them in 
the mud, and then made off with the animals. The 
owner of the hogs, seeing their tails, is under the impres- 
sion that they have sunk into the mud« He tugs at 
them, brings away their tails, but cannot fish up their 
bodies. In a Russian story given by Afanassieff^ we 
read that the cunning Little Thomas (Thomka, Fomka) 
cheats the priest of his horse (in some versions his ass) by 
cutting off its tail and planting it in the mud of a 
marsh. He makes the priest believe that his horse has 
fallen into the marsh ; the priest, thinking to pull it out, 
gives one stiff tug, and falls down on his back with the 
tail in his hand; upon which Tom persuades him to 
believe that he has broken it off himself, and to be 
content with the recovery of so much of the lost animaL 
In the fifty-seventh Gaelic story of Campbell,' a priest 
endeavours to puU out of the water a drowning sheep, 

the Paicatantramy Leipzig, Brockhaus, p. 323 : " Quia testiculi mei 
quadraginta annos pependerunt casoro similes et nnnqnam cedderant." 
— And in Leasing, xi. 250, we read of Lachmann-Maltzahn : '^De 
vulpe quadam asini testiculos manducandi cupido.'* — In Aldrovandi, 
De Quadrupedibus Bisulcis, L Bologna, 1642, we read, ''Membrom 
taari in aceto maceratum et iUitom, splendidam, teste secto, facit 
faciem; Basis ait, genitale taari rabri aridom tritum, et aorei pondere 
propinatum mulieri, fastidium coitus afferre ; e contrario qoidam re- 
centiores, at in viris Venerem excitent, taari membrom cseteris hi:ga8 
facultatibus admiscent." 

^ Wenn auch der Kuhscliwanz wackelt, so fallt er doch nicht ab ; 
in Wander, DeiiUclus Sprichtoorier Lexicon. ■ v. 8. 

' Referred to by Kohler in Orient und Occident, 
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but the tail comes away, and the story-teller adds, " If 
the tail had not come off, the story would have been 
longer." And so the owner of the cow, the robber of 
which has left the tail behind as a consolation, has in 
reality but little, but yet this little is .something ; for, 
just as the slipper left behind her by the fugitive girl, 
although it is of little value, enables the hero to identify 
her, so in the tail of his cow the owner has something in 
hand to set out on its search with, and to recover his 
lost property ; either because the tail of an animal is like 
its shadow and serves to trace it, as the slipper does the 
maiden by showing the footstep ; or else, because tailless 
cows are evidently stolen ones. (In the myth of Cacus, 
in which Hercules traces the stolen oxen by the foot- 
prints, and Cacus drags them by their tails, the mythical 
figure of the slipper and that of the lost tail are perhaps 
imited. It is possible that the tails of the oxen came off 
in the hands of Cacus when dragging them into the 
cavern, and that, thrown away by the brigand, and 
f oimd by Hercules, they may have served him as a guide 
to recover his oxen. It is also possible that Cacus, 
pursued by Hercules, had not time to drive the oxen in 
entirely, but that their tails still protruded and betrayed 
their whereabouts. Relative to the Latin legend of 
Cacus, these are simply hypotheses, and I have therefore 
enclosed them in a parenthesis ; but inasmuch as in the 
above-quoted Russian story, we find the horse's tail cut 
off by the robber, and as in the chapter on the fox, we 
shall see the fox who betrays himself by not drawing in 
his tail, whence the proverb, " Cauda de vulpe testatur," 
the two hypotheses advanced above are, after all, not so 
visionary.) In Pausanias} the hero Aristomenes, who 
has been thrown into a deep cistern, liberates himself in a 

» iv. 15. 
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maxveUous manner by means of an eagle, after a fox had 
opened a passage. The fox's tail has such a bewitching 
power of attraction, that according to popular tradition, 
when it is moved the' cock falls down unable to resist the 
charm. According to popular beUef, the tafl (as weU as the 
nose and mouth) is the most splendid part of the body of an 
animal The great moiikey Hanumant, with his tail on 
fire, bums Lanka (in the same way as the burning tails 
of the foxes of the bibUcal Samson bum the ripe har- 
vests of the Philistines). The grey, or black, horse of 
mythology (having devoured the solar white, or red 
horse) emits fire fix)m his mouth or tail This black 
horse being the night, the horse's jaws and taU, whick 
emit fee. ^r-ntie luminous livens of evening «.d 
of morning ; when, therefore, the tail of his horse (stolen 
by the robber in the same way as the buU and the cow *) 
remains in the mythical hero's hand, this light-streaming 
taU is enough to enable him to find the whole ^^ 
i.e., the solar hero comes out of his hiding-place 
(Hanumant comes out of the hinder parts of the marine 
monster, the dwarf comes out of the wolfs back *), the 
bull-sun finds his cow the aurora again ; the prince sun> 
the princess aurora ; the peasant recovers his ass or his 
cow ; Hercules, his oxen ; the white horse comes out of 
the tail of the black horse, who had eaten him, and then, 
by means of the tail, ascends to heaven ; » the white 

^ Whence the proverb quoted above, relating to the stable that is 
shut when the cow is stolen, is also quoted as follows : '* Shutting thB 
stable when the horse has been stolen." 

' Cfr. the chapter on the Wolf, where the dwarf enters the wolf by 
his mouth and comes out by his talL 

^ In a Russian story, in Afanauitf^ vi. 2, when the old peasant 
(the old sun) faUs from the sky into a marsh (the sea of night), a duck 
(the moon or the aurora) comes to make its nest and lay an egg upon 
his head; the peasant clutches hold of its tail; the duck struggles 
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bull comes out of the black one ; the white, or the red, 
cow comes out of the black cow ; the tail comes out of 
the body ; the hero comes out of the sack, or hide, in 
whioh he had been enclosed or sewed up. The sack plays 
A great part in the tradition of the hidden or persecuted 
hero ; this sack is the night or the cloud, or the winter ; 
the hero shut up in the sack, and thrown into the sea, is 
the sun. The hero enclosed in the sack and thrown into 
the sea, and the heroine shut up in a chest (covered, 
moreover, with a cow's hide, in the myth of Pasiphae) or 
barrel, and abandoned to the water,^ are equivalent to 
^ach other, and so are the heroes shut up in the well, in the 
-cavern, in the stables, and even in the cow. Inasmuch 
as the sack in which, according to the proverb quoted 
above, the delinquent hero is to be sewed, is an old cow's- 
hide, or else the hide of an old cow, or a dark one (of the 
night), when this black cow sits on the eggs of the bird 
of evening, to hatch them, the eggs come to evil ; whence 
I derive the Grerman proverb, "When the cow sits upon the 



snd draws the peasant out of the marsh (the sun out of the night), 
And the peasant with the duck and its egg flies and returns to his 
house (the sky whence he had fJEdlen). — In a variation of the same story 
in Afanasiieff (the two stories together refer to that of Aristomenes) 
the old man falls from heaven into the mud. A fox places seven 
young foxes on his head. A wolf comes to eat the young foxes ; the 
peasant catches hold of his tail ; the wolf, by one pull, draws him out ; 
by another, leaves his tail in the peasant's hand. The tail of the wolf 
of night is the morning aurora. — In the story of Tum-LitUe-Pea^ 
Afanassieff iiL 2, the young hero enters into the horse after having 
taken off his (black) hide, and after having taken him by the tail, ie., 
lie becomes the luminous horse of the sim. 

^ In the Russian story of laiy and stupid Emilius, who makes his 
fortune, the hero is shut up in a barrel with the heroine, and thrown 
into the sea : the sun and the aurora, made prisoners, and shut up 
together, cross together the sea of night. 
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eggs, do not expect fowls." * And when the night was 
observed to overwhekn the sun and withdraw him firom 
human sight, this other proverb took its origin, " The 
black cow has crushed him." The black cow does not only 
crush the hero, but, as the wolf does, shuts him up in 
her own hide,* in her own sack, z.e., devours him — to fill 
the sack is the same as to fill the body, and to empty 
the sack as to empty the body. In the Piedmontese 
story of the dwarf chM (the Norwegian Schmierbock), 
whom the wolf ^ encloses in the sack, the dwarf comes 
out of the sack while the wolf is emptying his body. 
Of two Eussian stories given by Afanassieffy which we 
shaU examine in the chapter on the wolf, one shows us 
the wolf who puts the peasant in a sack, and the other 
the wolf who put« the dwarf-hero in his body ; and 
both peasant and dwarf save themselves. The two 
variations took their origin in the comparison drawn 
between the body and a sack, which, in mythical speech, 
are therefore the same thing. The hide of the black 
bull, black ox, black or grey horse, or black or grey 
wolf, and the sack which wraps up the hero or the devil, 

^ Wenn dch eine Eah aaf die Eier legt, so erwarte keine Hiilmer ; 
Wander, the work quoted before. 

^ In the Eussian story of Afanauieffn v. 36, the hero-workman 
kills the monster-serpent by gambling with him for the price of his 
own skin. Thinking that he may lose, he has provided himself before- 
hand with seven ox hides and with iron claws. He loses seven times ; 
each time the monster thinks he has him in his power, but the work- 
man as often imposes upon him with an ox's hide, inducing him to 
believe that it is Ms own. At last the serpent loses, and the work- 
man, with his iron claws, really takes off his skin, upon which the 
serpent dies. To take the sack or hide from the monster, to bum the 
skin of the monster-serpent, goat, hog, frog, dec, to bum the enchanted 
mantle or hood in which the hero is wrapped up, is the same as to kill 
the monster. 

^ See the chapter on the Wol£ 
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play a great part in popular Indo-European tradition.^ 
From the sack of the funeral stork (the night), in a 
Eussian story,* come forth two young heroes (the 
A9vin4u), dcfeaters of their enemies, who spread out the 
tablecloth of abimdance (the aurora), and a horse which 
drops gold (the sun). The hero shut up in the sack, or 
the cow's hide, and thrown into the water, escapes from 
shipwreck in the same way as those navigators of the 
Chinese sea described in his voyages by Benjamin of 
Tudela, who, he says, when shipwrecked, escaped being 
swallowed up by the waves by covering themselves with 
the whole hide of a cow or an ox ; for the eagles, mis- 
taking them for real, flew to the spot and pouncing upon 
them, drew them ashore. The ship with the bufialo's 
hide is found again in popular stories. This is evidently 
a reminiscence of mythical derivation (from which was, 
perhaps, afterwards derived the idea of torture, as in the 
famous buU of Phalaris, in which many see a symbol of 
the god of the waters, the bull's hide in which the tetrarch 
Acaxnides, vanquished by Memnon, was sewed up,« in 
antiquity, and, in the Middle Ages, the ox's hide in 
which, according to the chronicles, the horrid Duke 
of Spalato Euroia orders Paulus Chuporus, prefect of 
the Emperor Sigismond, to be sewed, to revenge himself 
upon him, because he had, out of contempt, saluted 
him by bellowing like an ox). Thus with the Celtic 
hero Brian,* the pretended fool, who speculates upon 
the stupidity of those who are reputed wise. When one 



* For the Gennan one, cfr. Simrock, the work quoted before, p. 199. 

* Afanassieffy ii 17. 

* Acamides insutua pelle javenci ; Ovidins, In Ibin. 

* Kohler, Ueher T. F. CampbelVs Sammlung gdlischer Marchen, in 
Orient und Occident. — Cfr. the 30th of the Novelline di Santo Stefano 
di CalcinaicL 
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of these so-called sages, deceived by him, proposes to throw 
him into the sea shut up in a sack^ he makes another 
man take his place by means of a witty invention, as 
Goldoni's liar would say, whilst he himself comes back 
to the shore with a whole herd of cattle. In the other 
Celtic, Slavonic, German, and Italian variations of this 
8t«iy, the would-be fool begins his fortune-makmg. in 
one version, by putting a few coins into his dead cow's 
hide, and then selling it at a very high price as a purse 
which will give out money whenever shaken ; and in 
another, by palming off his ass or horse, persuading the 
purchaser, by means of an easy deceit, to believe that it 
yields gold and silver, and thus obtaining a high price for 
it. With the cow are tdso connected the two horns, by 
blowing into which he causes his wife, who feigns death, 
to rise to life again, which horns he thus prevails on his 
brothers or companions to buy at a great ransom, who, 
thinking themselves cunning, and wishing by means 
of the horns to speculate upon corpses,^ begin by killing 
people, and are ruined, I have said above, that the sack 
in which the hero is generally enclosed is the same as the 
chest in which the heroine is usually shut up on account of 
her beauty, that is to say, in which the beautiful heroine 
hides her splendour, or in which the red cow, the 
evening aurora with the sun, loses hersel£ The fourteenth 
Scottish story of Mr J. F. Campbell's contains the fol- 
lowing narrative : — A king, whose first wife (the morn- 
ing aurora) is dead, engages to marry the woman whom 
the dead queen's dresses will fit^ and finds no one who 
can wear them except his own daughter (the evening 
aurora). She makes her father give her gold and silver 
dresses and shoes (that is, she takes from her father, the 

^ Eohler, the work quoted above. 
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sun, the splendour of the morning aurora) ; she shuts 
herself up with them in a chest, and lets herself be 
thrown into the sea. The chest drifts about on the 
waves, and comes at last to the shore; the beautiful 
maiden enters the service of a young king ; she shows 
herself in church with her splendid robes ; the young 
king, who does not recognise his servant-maid in this 
beautiful princess, becomes enamoured of her, and 
liastens to overtake her ; she flees and loses her golden 
slipper ; the king finds it, and to discover her, has it 
measured on every foot; many maidens cut oflf their 
toes to make the slipper go on, but a bird divulges the 
deceit ; the young king marries the beautiful maiden who 
came out of the wooden chest Here we have again, 
not only the heroine who escapes, but the walking 
heroine ; this heroine is the aurora, and the aurora is 
often a cow. Another swift cow passes in the proverb 
before the hare (the leaping moon), in the fable of the 
ant and the grasshopper, of which the former represents 
the cloud or the night, or Indras or the aurora in the 
cloud of night, or the earth,^ and the latter, the leaping one, 
the moon ; the ant passes the grasshopper in the race, not 
because it walks faster, but because the two runners 
must necessarily meet, and therefore the one must pass the 
other. The English infantile rhyme, " Hey ! diddle, 
diddle, the cat and the fiddle, the cow jumped over the 
moon," refers to the myth of the cow which jumps over 
the hare. The observation of celestial phenomena being 
afterwards neglected, and it being . forgotten that the 

^ To this myth of the cow which goes over the moon, the observa- 
tion of a lunar eclipse might have contributed materially, in which 
the cow earth (in Sanskrit, go means earth as well as cow) really 
pas«es over the moon or hare. Or else, the cloud and the night, as a 
black cow, very frequently goes over the hare or moon. 

VOL. I. Q 
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mnning ant or cow meant the cloud, or the sun, or the 
aurora, or the earth, and the jumping hare or grasshopper 
the moon, only a regular and parallel race, on the terrestrial 
soil, between cow and hare, or ant and grasshopper, was 
seen ; and from the myth of the two animals which meet 
and pass each other in the sky, was derived, according to the 
different characters of nations or eras, a double proverb — 
one deriding the slow and rash animal which presumes 
to try and overtake the swift one in the race, the other 
serving as an example to prove the truth of the sentence, 
" Tarde sed tute," which, in Italian, is ** Chi va piano va 
sano e va lontano " (he who goes slowly, goes well and 
far). The first proverb has for its parent the Greek one, 
"to hunt the hare with an ox," which, in Italian, is 
"pigliar la lepre col carro" (to take the hare with a 
car) ;^ referring to cases where means disproportionate 
to the end are made use of. When the hare and the cow 
meet, if the cow is obliged to stop the hare, she crushes 
it, as we have seen above that she crushes the bird's 
eggs instead of hatching them. The idea, moreover, of 
the ox hunting the hare arose naturally out of the idea 
of the ox or cow overtaking and passing beyond the hare. 
To these proverbs can perhaps be joined the next German 
one: — "All who blow the horn do not hunt hares,'* 
which is now directed against those who think by an 
easy method, such as blowing a horn, to accomplish a 
difficult enterprise, such as hunting a hare ; in the same 
way as in Grermany it is said, that all thunder-clouds do 
not give rain, and the cow must do more than low in 

^ In the Eassian superstition, when a hare passes between the 
wheels of the vehicle which carries a newly-married couple, it bodes 
misfortune ; nor is this without reason : the hare is the moon ; the 
moon is the protectress of marriages ; if she throws obstacles in the 
way, the marriage cannot be happy ; consequently, marriages in Ihdia 
were celebrated at full moon. 
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order to have much milk, or the cow that lows most is 
not the one that yields most milk/ In fact, a cow 
which lows much is unwell, neither while it is lowing 
can it eat and make milk ; so he who fatigues himself 
with blowing the horn is not able, at the same time, to 
run after the hare; as in the Italian proverb, **n can 
che abbaia non morde'' (the dog that barks does not 
bite), for the simple reason that whilst he opens his 
mouth to bark, he cannot shut it to bite. The hen that 
clucks, on the other hand, is the one that lays the egg, 
because the act of clucking with the mouth does not 
interfere with the operation of egg-laying ; there is no 
incompatibility of oflfices. 

The German proverb, " As a blind cow finds a pea," is 
now used to indicate an impossibility ; and yet in the 
mjrth the blind cow (or the night) really finds the pea, 
kidney-bean, or bean (the moon), which are the same 
thing to all intents and purposes. The night is sacred 
to the dead ; for the dead are as eaten vegetables — ^kidney- 
beans, vetches, peas, and cabbages — ^lunax symbols of 
resurrection and abundance. In the ninth story of the 
fourth book of Afanassieffy the daughter of the old man 
and woman eats beans ; a bean falls upon the ground, and 
grows up to the sky ; upon this bean the old man (the sun) 
climbs up to heaven and sees everything. In the numerous 
stories in which the young hero sells a cow or cow's hide, 
we almost always find a pipkin fiill of kidney-beans, 
which he induces people to think can cook themselves, 
the hero having first cooked them, and then placed them 
upon the fire covered with ashes (the darkness) ; the 
pipkin is also the moon. The stories of the pipkin 
belonging to the house-mother in the Mahdbhdratam, 

^ Die Kuh, die yiel briillt, gibt nicht die meiflte Milch. 
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which the god Krishnas, having been hospitably enter- 
tained by her, refills with beans, and of the lord who, 
in an unpublished Piedmontese legend, disguised as a 
poor old man, throws pebbles into the kettle of the pious 
widow, which, as soon as thrown in, become kidney- 
beans, involve the same myth. In the same way I think 
the kidney-bean is evidently intended by the fruit of 
finiits, which, according to the MahdbhdraJtam^ the 
merciful man receives in exchange for the little black 
cow (krishnadhenukd) given to the priest^ In the 
English fairy tale of " Jack and the Bean-stalk,'* Jack 
barters his cow for some beans; his mother (the blind 
cow) scatters the beans; one of them takes root, and 
grows up to the sky.* By means of the black cow, of 
the funereal or bhnd cow, of the cow-aurora, which 
becomes black or blind during the night, the hero finds 
the bean or the pea of abundance (the moon), by means 
of which he sees again in the morning and becomes rich. 
We have seen a sack, instead of the hide of a black 
cow, used to signify the night ; in like manner, after or 
instead of this same cow's hide (which the hero goes to 
sell), as well as the pea or bean, we have the pipkin — ^the 
poor hero finds the moon. The Slavonic story of the 
potter who becomes rich, and that of the brother believed 
to be stupid, who sells at a high price his pipkin, which 

^ Phal&n&m phalam agnoti tad& dattvft; MaJidbhdratam, iiL 13, 423. 

^ In the Qennan legeDcl of King Volmar, in Simrock, the work 
quoted before, p. 451, we find the peas in the ashes. In the seventh 
of the Contes MerveUleux of Porchat, we have the pot in which the 
cabbages are boiled, from which come forth money and partridges. In 
the sixth of the same Contes MerveUleux, the young curioso sees a nest 
upon an elm-tree, and wishes to dimb up ; the ascent never comes to 
an end ; the tree takes him up near to heaven. On the summit of 
the elm-tree there is a nest, from which comes forth a beautiful fair- 
haired maiden (the moon). 
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makes the beans boil without a fire, axe varieties of the 
same subject. In a Russian story in Afanassieff^ the 
amphora takes the place of the pipkin that makes 
its owner rich. The poor brother draws it out of the 
water ; from the broken amphora comes a duck, which 
lays one day golden eggs, and the next silver ones — the 
Sim and the moon (at morning the aurora hatches the 
golden day, at evening the silver night). 

We have still to explain the proverbs of the cow that 
laughs and the cow that spins. The laughing aurora 
(after having, during the night, acted the princess that 
never laughs) and the spinning aurora (in relation with the 
cow, the moon, that spins by means of ite horns) are 
ahready known to us. The aurora laughs at mom in the 
sky, at the sight of her husband ; thus the princess that 
never laughs, in a numerous series of Slavonic, German, 
and Italian stories, laughs when she sees her predestined 
husband.* The proverb of the cow that laughs is con- 
nected with that of the cow that speaks ; it is perhaps 
on this account that bulls and cows (and other animals) 
which speak, and say and do complimentary things 
among themselves, in an entire cycle of Indo-European 

^ i. 53. 

■ In the story, vL 58, of Afanasdeff, the honest workman, when he 
wishes to fix his eyes upon the princess who never laughs, falls into a 
marsh ; the fish, the beetle, and the mouse, in gratitude, clean him 
again; then the princess laughs for the first time, and marries the 
honest workman. In the 25th of the NoveUine di Santo Stefano, an 
analogous detail is found, but this is not enough to make the princess 
laugh ; it is the eagles which draw after themselves everything they 
touch that accomplish the miracle of making the queen's daughter 
laugh. In the third story of the PeiUameronf the princess laughs 
upon seeing Pervonto carried by the faggot of wood, instead of carry- 
ing it. The Kussian stories of the ducks which save the hero, in 
Afanauifffj vi. 17-19, and the faithless wife and her lover bound 
together, are variations of the eagles of the Tuscan story. 
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stories, which have been learnedly illustrated by Professor 
Benfey, in Orient und Occident^ under the title of 
" Ein Marchen von der Thiersprachen/' always make the 
n«m who ».der„and», «.d bdi=ereefly liai to their 
language, laugh. But if the man reveals what the bulls 
or cows (or other animals) have said to each other, he 
prepares his own ruin : the language and the inner life 
of animals must not be divulged to all ; if published 
abroad, the augury is a sinister one. That which makes 
the princess of the Russiau tale laugh, is seeing the 
courtesy which the animals, like men, show to the man 
taken out of the mud ; that which makes the man who 
understands the language of animals laugh, is seeing 
them speak and act to each other exactly as men do in 
similar private relations. To betray this mystery is to^ 
wish for one s death. No one must know what the bull 
said in secret to the cow, the sun to his mistress, what 
the king said in the queen's ear. The violator of the 
mysteries of Venus is guilty of sacrilege, and merits the 
punishment of death, or at least brings evil down upon 
his head. Woe to the heroine if the hero hidden in the 
skin of an animal, on account of some indiscretion, or be- 
cause she has spoken to her sisters, shows himself naked 
in his human form ; she loses him, and their separation 
is inevitable. 

We are already acquainted with the cloud-cow and the 
cloud-bull; the cloud thunders, the bull bellows and 
speaks. The clouds, the Vedic gnd devapatnts, gnd devts^ 
that is, the goddesses, or divine and knowing wives, the 
fairy goddesses (women with their presentimente, the 
women that know more than the devil), are also prophetic 
cows ; these cows, in their character of fairies, speak with 

1 Eigvedas, v. 46, 8; v. 43, 6 ; L 61, 8. 
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a human voice, and so do the cloud-bulls. Hence the 
Bomans could take their auguries from an ox that spoke 
with a human voice. It has been said that this omen was 
a sinister one, but it is a mistake. According to Livy, 
under the consulate of Cn. Domitius and L. Quintius, an 
ox threw Bome into terror by the words, Cave tibi, Roma. 
These words seem to have a sinister meaning, but they 
are in reality nothing more than a friendly counsel or 
admonition, as much as to say, Look to your field occupa- 
tions, Eome ; the thunder has been heard which an- 
noimces the summer. Thus, when we read in the fifth 
book of Pliny's Natural History that whenever an ox was 
known to have spoken with a man's voice, the Eoman 
Senate was accustomed to meet in the open air — sub dioy I 
only see in this aQusion, and in ascribing this practice to 
the Senate, one way of saying that when thimder is heard 
(Aat is to say, when the ox speaks) it is a sign of summer, 
and we may go out into the country and sleep in the open 
air. And so, finally, when, according to Eusebius, an ox 
said, that for the death of Caesar (which, as every one knows, 
took place on the Ides of March, that is to say, at the be- 
ginning of spring) there would be more blades of com than 
men, I see a most evident announcement of the approach 
of summer, in which men or reapers are in fact never too 
many, and even rare when the harvest is a large one. 
The ox that with a man's voice heralds the near advent of 
summer corresponds to the cuckoo, the legend of which 
we shall reserve for a special chapter. Meanwhile, to 
confirm stiQ more our identification, we shall cite here 
the aknost proverbial verse of Theocritos : Women know 
everything, even how Zeus married HSra (or that which 
the king said in the queen's ear). Zeus, transformed into 
a cuckoo, flew to the mountain, and alighted on the knees 
of Hera, who, to protect him from the cold, covered him 
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over with her robes. The cuckoo, or Zeus, disappears 
soon after having spoken, that is, announced the summer 
loves of the sun. After St John's Day the cuckoo, wha 
appears in March, is no longer seen; so the ox, soon 
aft;er it has spoken and betrayed the loves of Zeus, or soon 
after the cloud has thundered, revealing the secret loves 
of the sun within the sky covered with clouds, or the 
confidential speeches and secret caresses of the animals, 
pays for this indiscretion by his own death. As the 
aurora is represented in the Vedic hymns by a maiden 
who does not laugh, and smiles only when she sees her 
husband,* so the lightning that tears the cloud and comes 
before the thimder is compared to the laughing of an ox 
or a cow, or else of the man who has seen their loves. 
As long as the sky only lightens, or merely smiles,* there 
is little harm done. No one can know as yet why the ox 
or the cow, the hero or heroine, or the third person who 
is looking on, smiles before the spectator ; but when the 
hero or the heroine speaks, betraying the thought or 
singular surprise which makes him or her smile, the 
penalty of the indiscretion is death ; the thundering cloud 
is soon dissolved into rain. Nor wiQ my identification 

^ In the NihelungtUy Ei^mhilt, who has never saluted any one^ 
(diu nie gruozte reeken), salutes for the first time the young Sifrit, the 
victorious and predestined hero, and, whilst she is saluting him, toms 
the colour of flame (do crzunde sich sin varwe). 

' In a mediaeval paper in Du Cange, s. v. Abocellus, we read : ^'De 
quodam caeco vaccarum custode/' who, ''quod colores et staturam 
vaccarum singularium specialiter discemeret," was believed to be 
demoniacal; hence the sacrament of confirmation was given him to 
deliver him from this diabolical faculty, and the paper narrates that 
he was immediately deprived of it. The blind hero who sees, who 
distinguishes his cows from each other, is the sun in the cloud. No 
sooner does he receive confirmation (which is a second baptism), than 
he ceases to see his cows, for the simple reason that the clouds are 
dissolved in rain, or tL'vt himself has recovered his vision. 
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of the cloud that lightens (making a distinction between 
the lightning and the thunderbolt) with the smiling cow, or 
ox, or man who, imderstanding the language of animals, 
as they speak in low tones, and seeing their most familiar 
habits, smiles, seem forced when we reflect that our 
language has preserved the figures of a ray of joy, of a 
flash of joy, to indicate a smile, of which we say that it 
shines, illumines, or lightens. Lightning is the cloud's 
smile. In the ninth story of the third book of Afanas- 
sieffy we meet with a fish which laughs in the face of the 
onlooker (the cloud that lightens, and also the moon that 
comes out of the ocean of night), and for which, on ac- 
count of this singular property, the poor man (the sun in 
the cloud or in the night) obtains an extraordinary sum 
from a rich lord, even all his riches — i.e., the poor man 
takes the place of the lord ; the splendid sun takes the 
place of the sun hidden in the cloud or in the darkness. 
In a Hindoo story of Somadevas (i. 5), a fish laughs upon 
seeing men disguised as women in the king's apartment. 
In the Tuti-Name (ii. 21), the fishos laugh when they see 
the prudery of an adulteresss. With this is connected the 
fable of Lafontane, " Le Rieur et les Poissons " (viii. 8). 
In the legend of Merlin, the magician also laughs because 
the wife of Julius CsBsar lives with twelve heroes dis- 
guised as women, and because he himself allowed himself 
to be taken by Grisandole, a princess disguised as a 
cavalier.^ 

The fish is a phallic symbol (in the Neapolitan dialect, 
pescCy fish, is the phallos itself). The fish that laughs be- 
cause it has been the spectator of adultery is the phallos 
itself in gaudio Veneins. The thunderbolt of Indras is 



^ Cfr. the papers relative to Merlin by Liebrecht and Beufey in 
Orient und Occident 
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his phallos that breaks the cloud. In Ovid/ we have 
Jupiter, who, by means of riddles, teaches Numa the way 
of forming the thunderbolt. 

'' Coede caput, dixit, cui Hex, Parebimus, inqnit ; 

Ccedenda est hortis enita cepa meis. 
Addidit hie, Hominia : Sommos, ait ille, capilloa. 

Postulat hie animam : cui Noma, Fiscis, ait. 
Hisit ; et His, inqait, facito mea tela procures, 

O vir colloquio non abigende meo." 

The joke of the April fish (le poisson d'Avril), with 
which so many of our ladies ingenuously amuse them- 
selves, has a scandalously phallical signification.* The 
fishes of the Zodiac are twins, a male and a female bound 
together, bom of Er6s (Amor) and Aphrodit6 (Venus). 
In the Adiparvam of the MahdbhdraJtam^ we read of a 
fish which devours a man's seed, and a girl who, having 
eaten it, brings forth a child. The same myth occurs 
again in the Western popular tales. 

The cow that spins still remains to be explained. We 
have already seen that the cow spins with her horns for 
the maiden; this cow is, generally, the moon, which 
spins gold and silver during the night. The aurora is 
ordered by her step-mother, the night, both to pasture 
the cow (the moon) and spin. If the cow-maid is to take 
care of her cow and guard her well, she will be able to 
spin but little; whence the German proverb is right 
when it says that if the cow-maid must spin there will 
be little yam. The good cow-maid prefers to keep her cow 
well, and pays every regard to it, in order that it may 
find good pasturage ; then the grateful cow (the moon) 
puts gold and silver upon its horns to spin for the 

1 Fasti, iii 339. 

' Cf r. the chapter on the Fishes ; where the eostom of exiting fish on 
Friday is also explained. 
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maiden.* In the morning the girl appears upon the 
mountain with the gold and silver yam, with the gold 
and silver robes given her by the good fairy or by the 
good cow.* And when the old woman kills the cow, 
the girl who keeps its bones and sows them in the 
garden sees, instead of the cow, an apple-tree with gold 
and silver apples grow up, by oflFering one of which to 
a young prince the maiden obtains a husband, whilst 
perverse women are beaten by the apple-tree or find 
themselves opposed by horns. This apple -legend is a 
variation of the star which falls upon the good maiden's 
forehead on the mountain, and of the horns, or donkey's 
tail, which grow out of the forehead of the bad 
sister who has maltreated the cow cr badly combed the 
Madonna's head. The story of the good maiden and the 
wicked one, of the beautiful and the ugly one, finishes 
with the attempt made by the ugly and wicked girl to 
take the place of the beautiful and good one in her 
husband's bed, in the same way as, in other stories, a 
black washerwoman tries to take the place of the 
beautiful princess ; and this conclusion brings us to the 
interesting story of the spinning Berta, or Queen Bertha, 
as she is called. 

In German mjrthology we have the luminous Berchta, 
who spins, in contrast with the dark and wild Holda at the 
fountain (the washerwoman of fairy tales). The former 



^ In the first of the stories of SaiUo Stefano di Calcinaia^ the cow- 
maid says to her cow, " Cow, my cow, spin with your mouth and wind 
with your horns ; I will make you a faggot of green boughs." 

^ The maiden spins for her step-mother ; the fairy gives luminous 
robes to the maiden; the maiden weaves dresses for her husband; 
these are all details which confound themselves in one. In the 
Nibelungen^ the virgins prepared dresses of gold and pearls for the 
young hero Stf rit. 
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seems to be (besides the moon as a white woman, in her 
period of light, the silvery night) the aurora, the spring, 
or the luminous aspect of the heavens ; the latter (besides 
the moon in her period of darkness, Proserpina or Per- 
sephone in hell), the dark night, winter, the old witch/ 
The same name is given to the various phenomena of the 
gloomy sky, in the same way as a contrary name is given 
to the various phenomena of the luminous heavens. On 
this account lunar and solar myths, daily and annual 
myths, enter into the story of Berta or Berchta. 

Berta, like the cow of the fairy tales, spins silver and 
gold. Therefore, when we say in Italy that the time 
when Berta spun is past,* this expression means, that 
the golden age, the age in which gold abounded is past 
And instead of this expression we also use another in 
Italy to denote an incident which took place in a very 
ancient era, at a time very remote from the memory of 
men; we say, in the times of King Pipino (Pepin). 
Queen Berta having been the wife of Pepin, it was 
natural that the times of the husband should correspond 
to the fabled era of his wife, who was, tradition alleges, 
mother of Charlemagne, the hero so -named of the 
legends, of whom it is said, in Turpin's Chronicle, that 
he had long feet, and his aker ego Orlando (a new and 
splendid mediaBval form of the twin heroes), rather than 
of the King Charlemagne of history. 

Berta has a large foot, like the goddess Freya, the 



^ Holda, or Frau Holle, is burnt every year in Thuringia on the day 
of Epiphany, on which day (or, perhaps, better still, on the Berchten- 
nacht, the preceding night, or Berta's night) the good fairy expels the 
wicked one. In England, too, the witch is burned on the day of 
Epiphany. — Cfr. Reinsberg von DUringsfeld, DoBfesUiche Jahr, p. 19. 

^ In the Pentamercn of Basil, L 9, we read : " Passaie lo tiempo 
che Berta filava ; mo hanno apierto Thuocchie li gattille." 
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German Venus, who has swan's feet. It is this large 
foot that distinguishes her from other women, and 
enables her husband to recognise her, in the same way 
as it is the foot, or footprint (the sun follows the path 
taken by the aurora), that betrays and discovers the 
frigitive maiden, who, we have said, is the aurora with the 
vast chariot (the vast chariot which, if it pass over the 
hare, may crush it. Frau Stempe, and Frau Trempe, and 
the large-footed Bertha, are the same person) — vast, 
because she occupies a large extent of the heavens when 
she appears. When standing on the chariot, she seems to 
have no feet, or a very small, an imperceptible foot ; but 
the chariot on which she stands and which represents 
her foot is so much the larger ; therefore when we leave 
the chariot out of account, and suppose, on the contrary, 
that she goes on foot, inasmuch as, when walking, she 
takes up much room, the swan's, or goose's, or duck's 
foot given to her in the myth of Freya and the legend of 
Berta is quite suited to her. And seeing, as we have 
said, that the foot (the myths almost always speak of 
one foot alone ; even the devil is lame, or has only one 
foot) and the tail of an animal are often substituted for 
each other in mythology, we can imderstand how, in a 
Kussian story,^ the hero who has fallen into a marsh was 
able to deliver himself by clutching hold of the taU of a 
duck. This duck being the aurora, and having a wide 
spreading tail as well as a large foot, the solar hero, or 
the Sim, can easily, by holding on to her, raise himself 
out of the swamp of night. There is a German story * in 

* Afanassieffy vi. 2. 

' Cfr. Simrock, the work quoted before, p. 409, and the ninth of 
the Novelline di Santo Stefano di CcUcinaia, in which the luminous 
maiden disguised as an old woman is uncovered by the geese, when 
she puts down the dress of an old woman. 
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which the white woman, or the Berta, is transformed 
into a duck. In another Grerman legend/ instead of the 
swan-footed Berta, we have the Virgin Mary (who, as a 
maiden, represents the virgin aurora, always pure, even 
after having given birth to the sun ; like the Kuntl of the 
Mahdhhdratam^ who gives birth to Karnas, the child of 
the sun, and yet is still a virgin. On the other hand, 
when a good old woman, good woman or Madonna, she 
generaUy personifies, in the legends, the moon) who, in 
the shape of a swan, comes to deliver from the prison of 
the infidels (the Saracens or Turks, here the black 
demons, or the darkness of night), and carry ofi* by land 
and by sea, the young hero whom she protects (the 
aurora delivers the sun from the night).* The same 
luminous Berta also assumes, in popular German tradi- 
tion, the form of St Lucia, that is, the saint who, after 
having been made blind, became the protectress of eye- 
sight. Of the blind or black cow of night is bom the 
luminous cow of mcming, the amrora that sees every- 
thing herself and makes us see everything. For the 
same reason that the cow or duck, Berta, is consecrated 

^ Simrock, the work quoted before, p. 410. 

* Wuotan also saves him whom he protects upon a mantle ; — ^this is 
the flying carpet or mantle, hood, or hat, which renders the wearer 
invisible, and for which the three brothers disputed, which is also 
represented as a tablecloth that lays itsel£ Thus the poor man 
who goes to sell his cow's hide finds the pot of abundance and riches. 
The dispute for the tablecloth is the same as the dispute for riches, 
for the beautiful princess who is afterwards divided, or else carried off 
by a third or fourth person who takes the lion's shara We must not 
forget the fable of the animals who wish to divide the stag among 
themselves, of which the lion takes all, because he is named lion. In 
the Nibelungen^ Schilbung and Nibelung dispute with each other for 
the division of a treasure ; they beg Stfrit to divide it ; Stfrit solves 
the question by killing them both and taking to himself the treasure, 
and the hood that makes its wearer invisible (Tamkappe). 
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to St Lucia, whose appearance she assumes, the bull (the 
sun) is sacred to St Luke, the festival of whom is on 
this account celebrated at Charlton, near London, with a 
horn-fair or exhibition of horns, generally ornamented 
and perfumed. 

In the above-quoted Hindoo legend of the Mahdhhd- 
ratam^ the queen will not sleep with the old blind man, 
but sends instead her servant-maid. In the Reali di 
Francia^ King Pepin is advised by his barons to take a 
wife, when he is already " far advanced in years " (he is 
a form of St Joseph). The barons look for a wife, and 
find, in Hungary, Berta, the daughter of King Philip, 
" the most beautiful and skilful horsewoman,'* or Berta 
with the large foot upon a beautiful and stately horse, 
which goes along the road bounding, whilst she is always 
laughing. Berta has a maid called Elizabeth, who re- 
sembles her in every respect except her feet. King 
Pepin is married by proxy to Berta, sends for her, and 
comes to meet her. Berta when she sees that King 
Pepin is so ill-favoured, grieves " although forewarned of 
his old age." When evening comes she takes ofi* her 
royal robes and gives them to Elizabeth, that she may 
take her place and sleep with the king.* Hence the 



^ The romance of Berta continues in the Reali di Francia in 
harmony with the popular stories of an analogous character ; the false 
wife really causes King Pepin to marry her, and sends Berta into the 
forest to be killed ; the hired murderers pity her, and grant her her 
life. Berta, whilst in the forest bound to a tree (like the Vedic cow), 
is found by a hunter ; out of gratitude she works (she, no doubt, spins 
and weaves), in order that the hunter may sell her work at Paris for a 
high price. Meanwhile her father and mother dream that she is beset 
by bears and wolves who threaten to devour her, that thereupon, 
throwing herself into the water, a fisherman saves her (in the dream, 
the water has taken the place of the forest, and the fisherman that of 
the hunter). King Pepin goes into the forest, finds her, recognises 
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Italian proverbs, " Dar la Berta '' (to give the Berta), 
and "Pigliar la Berta" (to take the Berta), meaning to 
deride and to be derided. But instead of to give the 
Berta, in Italy we also say, " Dar la madre d'Orlando " 
(to give the mother of Orlando). The RecUi di Francia 
informs us that King Pepin had, by Elizabeth, two per- 
verse bastards, Lanfroi and Olderigi, and by Berta, 
Charlemagne and another Berta, mother of Orlando ; but 
the Italian proverb is perhaps nearer the mythical truth 
when it recognises the mother of Orlando as herself 
Pepin's wife, so that Charlemagne and Orlando are 
brothers ; and, in fact, they accomplish several of the 
undertakings mentioned in the legend of the two 
brothers. In the so-called Chronicle of Turpin^ when 
Orlando dies, Charlemagne says that Orlando was his 
right arm, and he has no longer anything to do in life 
without him ; but he lives long enough to avenge the 
death of Orlando ; and after this vengeance, the heroic life 
of Charlemagne comes at once to an end. In the Chanson 
de Roland, too, after the death of his hero, whom he 
avenges, Charlemagne feels the burden of life, weeps, 
tears his beard, unable to support this solitude ; but in 
the CJianson, as well as in the Reali di Francia, Orlando 
explicitly appears as the nephew of Charlemagne, that is, 
as the son of his sister Berta. (As the Vedic aurora was 
now the mother, now the sister of the sun and of the 



and marries her, whilst Elizabeth is burnt alive. The change of wives 
also occurs in a graceful form (with a variation of the episode of the 
beauty thrown into the fountain) in the twelfth of the Contes Merveil- 
leux of Porchat, Paris, 1863. 

^ Histoire de la Vie de Cluirlemagne et de Roland, par Jean Turpin, 
traduction de Alex, de Saint- Albin, Paris, 1865, preceded by the 
Chanson de Roland, po^me de Th^roulde. — Cfr. the Histoire PoHique 
de Charlemagne, par Qaston Paris. 
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A9viii&u, thus Berta may, mythically, be mother or 
sister of Charlemagne, and yet be always the mother of 
Orlando). 

It would be a never-ending work to collect together 
all the Germanic, Scandinavian, and Celtic legends which, 
in one way or another, are connected with the myth of 
the cow and of the bulL The literature relating to this 
subject is composed not of one or a hundred, but of 
thousands of volumes, of which some (such, for instance, 
as the poem of the Nihdungen^ and the poems of the 
R<mnd Table) individuaUy contain, in the germ, almost 
the whole diverse world of fairy tales. I must therefore 
limit myself to the indication of the more general 
features, leaving to more diligent investigators the 
minuter comparisons ; and esteeming myself, I repeat, 
too happy if my brief notices should be found clear 
enough to spare others the labom: of preparing the warp 
upon which to weave comparisons. 

From what we have said thus far, it seems to me that 
two essential particulars have been made clear : — 1st, 
That the worship of the bull and the cow was wide- 
spread, even in northern nations ; 2d, That the mythical 
bull and cow were easily transformed into a hero and 
heroine. 

The sacred character ascribed to the cow and the bull 
is further evidenced by a Scandinavian song, in which, 
on the occasion of the nuptials of the animals (the crow 
and the crane), the calf (perhaps the bull) appears as a 
priest, and reads a beautiful text.^ As a symbol of 
generation, the bull is the best adapted to propitiate the 
married couple ; so the priest in the Atharvavedcis teaches 
the inexperienced husband and wife, by formulas ad hoc, 



* Uhland's Schriften zur GeschicIUe der DiclUung und Sage, iil 77. 

VOL. I. B 
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the mysteries of Venus. Thus the /m5 primcB noctis was 
conceded to the Brahman in medisBval India ; and so in 
the ritual of mediaeval France, we still find indications 
of the priest pronvhus. The beautiful text that the caJ^ 
or bull, recites in the Scandinavian song must be the 
same which, according to the ceremonial recorded by 
Villemarqu^, the priest recited, whilst sprinkling them 
with incense, to the married couple sedentes vel jacentes 
in lectulo sua} Thus, when the wolf dies (in a Grermian 
writing of the twelfth century), it is the ox that reads 
the gospel.^ Besides marriages and funerals, the buU or 
ox also appears, finally, as in the Hindoo ceremonial, in 
pregnancy. Gargamelle, while she has Gargantua in her 
womb, cats an excessive quantity' of tripe of fattened 



^ " Seigneur, b^nissez ce lit et ceux qui a^y trouvent ; b^niasez ces 
chers enfants, comme vous avez b^ni Tobie et Sara ; daignez lea b^nir 
ainsi, Seigneur, afin qu'en votre nom Us vivent et vieillissent et mul- 
tiplient, par le Christ notre Seigneur. — Ainsi soit-iL" Villemarqu^, 
Barzaz Breiz, Chants PoptUaires de la Bretagne, sixi^me ^tion, Paris, 
1867, p. 423. 

' Uiiland, the work quoted above, p. 81. — In the French romance 
of Benard, on occasion of the apparent death of the fox, the gospel is 
read, on the contrary, by the horse. In the Qerman customs the bull 
also appears as a funeral animal, and is fastened to the hearse. If^ 
while he is drawing the hearse, he turns hfs head back, it is considered 
a sinister omen. According to a popular belief, the bulls and other 
stalled animals speak to each other on Christmas night. A tradition 
narrates, that a peasant wished on that night to hide himself and hear 
what the bulls were saying ; he heard them say that they would soon 
have to draw him to the grave, and died of terror. This is the usual 
indiscretion and its punishment. — Cfr. Eochholz, Deuisches Glaube unct 
Branch^ Berlin, 1867, i. 164, and Menzel, Die Vorchristliche Untterlh 
lickkeiU-Lehre, Leipzig, 1870. — ^We have the speaking oxen again in 
Phssdrus's fable of the stag who takes refuge in the stable, iL 8, 
where the master is called ** ille qui oculos centum habet." 

' EUe en mangea seze muiz, deux bussars et six tupins ; Rabelais, 
Gargantua, L 4. 
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oxen. When she feels the pains of child-birth, her 
husband comforts her with an agricultural proverb of 
Poitou, " Laissez faire aux quatre beufz de devant ; " 
and she then gives birth to Gargantua, who comes out 
of her left ear, in the same way as in the Slavonic stories 
we find the heroes come out of the ears of the horse (or 
of the ass of night ; the luminous solar hero comes out 
of the ears of the ass, or of the grey or black horse ; the 
twin horsemen come out of the two ears). Rabelais, to 
explain this extraordinary birth, asks "Minerve ne naquit- 
elle pas du cerveau par Taureille de lupiter?" No 
sooner is Gargantua bom, than he a^ks with loud cries 
for something to drink ; to give him milk, 17,913 cows 
are brought, his mother's breasts not being enough, 
although each time she is milked she yields " quatorze 
cens deux pipes neuf pot^es de laict." This is the giant 
of popular tradition, whom the gigantic phantasy of 
Rabelais has coloured in order to make him the butt of 
an immense satire. It is an amplified and hmnorous 
rendering in a literary form of the popular Superlatif,^ 
whose mythical character is revealed in the curse hurled 
against him by the old dwarf-fairy, whom he maltreated : 
"One sun, to accomplish his work, eats eleven entire 
moons ; but this time every moon will eat the work of a 
sun," The ascending and descending life of the solar 
hero is thus indicated. Superlatif will become con- 
tinually smaller, until it seems as though he were about 
to disappear altogether; but at that very instant the 
curse comes to an end, and from a dwarf, he grows into 
a giant again in the arms of his bride.* Thus the days 

^ Cfr. Porchat, Conies Mermlleux, Paris, 1863. 

' In Porchaty Superlatif, while he is a dwarf, is shut up in a clothes- 
press ; he is a male form of the wooden girl, of the wise puppet, of 
the sun hidden in the, trunk of a tree, in the tree of night, in the 
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become continually shorter and shorter, till the winter 
solstice, till Christmas. At Christmas the sun is bom 
again, the days lengthen, the dwarf grows tall ; the sun, 
by a double but analogous conception of ideas, passes 
once each day and once each year from giant to dwar^ 
and from dwarf tx) giant 

And the dwarfs of tradition know and reveal the 
mythical how and why of their transformations, since, 
though they are dwarfs and hidden, they see all and 
learn alL It is from the knowing dwarf Allwis, his 
diminutive aker ego^ that the mighty Thor, in the JEdda, 
learns the names of the moon, the sun, the clouds, and 
the winds. The moon, according to Allwis, when it is 
in the kingdom of hell (in the kingdom of death, in the 
infernal world, when it is Proserpina), is called a wheel 
that is hurrying on ; it then shines among the dwarfe 
(i.e., in the luminous night, in which the sun hides itself ; 
it becomes an invisible dwarf). The sun among the 
dwarfs {i.e., when it is a dwarf) plays with Dwalin (the 
mythical stag, probably the homed moon) ; among the 
giants (i.6., when in the aurora, it becomes a giant 
again), it is a burning brand ; among the gods (the Ases), 
it is the light of the world. The cloud, the dwarf Allwis 
goes on to inform us, is the ship of the winds, the strength 
of the winds, the helmet (or hat, or hood) which makes 
its wearer invisible. The wind, again, is the wanderer, 
the noisy one, the weeper, the bellower, the whistler 



noctoroal (or cloudy, or wintry) night, full of mysteries, whicli the 
little solar hero surprises from his hiding-place. The hero in hell, or 
who, educated by the devil, learns every kind of evil, is a variation of 
this multiform idea. The dwarf of PorchtU, who comes out of the 
clothes-press, is in perfect accord with the popular belief which makes 
the man be bom in the wood, on the stump of a tree, of which the 
Christmas-tree is a lively reminiscence. 
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(no one can resist the cries or the whistling of the hero 
of fairy tales ; the bellowing of the bull makes the lion 
tremble in his cave). In this learned lesson on 
Gennamc(^Scandmavian mythology, given us by the 
dwarf Allwis, we have a further justification of the 
transition which we here assume to have been made 
from the natural celestial phenomenon to its personi- 
fication in an animal, and to the personification of the 
animal in a man : Allwis, who knew all things, has 
explained the mystery to us. 



SECTION VL 
The Bull and the Cow in Greek and Latin Tradition. 

8UMMABT. 

Preparatory works. — Bos quoque formosa est. — Zeus as a bull. — Id 
and Eur6p^ as cows. — The cow sacred to Minerva, the calf to 
Mercury, and the bull to Zeus. — Demoniacal bulls. — Taunis 
draconem genuit et taurum draco. — ^White bulls sacrificed to 
Zeus, and black ones to Poseiddn. — Poseid6n as a bulL — The 
horn of abundance broken off the bull Acheloos. — The bulls of 
Ai^tas. — The bull who kills Ampelos. — Dionysos a bull. — The bull 
that comes out of the sea. — The eaters of bulls. — ^The sacrifice of the 
bull — The intestines of the bull — ^From the cow, the lamb. — The 
bull's entrails are wanting when the hero is about to die,^that is, 
when the hero has no heart. — ^Even the bull goes into the forest. 
— ^The bull that flees is a good omen when taken and sacrificed. — 
The bull and the cow guide the lost hero. — Analogy between solar 
and lunar phenomena. — H^rakl^s passes the sea now on the cow's 
neck, now in a golden cup. — HSrakl^s shoots at the sun. — The 
moon, the bull of Herakl^, becomes an apple-tree ; anecdote relat- 
ing to this. — The moon as a golden apple. — The moon as a cake. 
— The funeral cake.— Instead of a cow of flesh, a cow made of 
paste, in Plutarch and .£sop. — Ashes and excrement of the cow. 
^-L'eau de miltefleurs. — The bulls of the sun. — Hfirakl^ stable- 
boy and cleaner of the herds. — The bull Phaethdn. — The myth of 
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the ball and the lion. — The ball's horns. — The god a witty thief; 
the demon an InfEunoos one. — ^The myth of Cacos again. — The 
worm or serpent that eats bulls. — The bellowing or thandering bull, 
celestial mnsician. — The ball and the lyre. — The voice of Zeus — 
Bull-god and cow-goddess. 

In descending now from the North upon the Hellenic 
and Latin soils, to search for the mythical and legendary 
forms assmned there by the bull and the cow, the mass 
of available material in point which oflFers, instead of 
diminishing, has increased prodigiously. Not to speak 
of the rich literary traditions of mediaeval Italy and 
Spain (as to those of France, they are often but an echo 
of the Celtic and Germanic), nor the significant tradi- 
tions of the Latin historians and poets themselves, nor 
the beliefs, superstitious customs, and legends still exist- 
ing on the half-Catholic, half-Pagan soil of Italy, all of 
which are notably fraught with the earliest mythical 
ideas, we here find ourselves face to face with the colos- 
sal and splendid edifice of Greek poetry or mythology 
itself ; for that which constitutes the greatness and real 
originality of Greek poetry is its mjrthology, by means of 
which it is that a divinity breathes in every artistic work 
of Hellenic genius. The poet and the artist are almost 
always in direct correspondence with the deities, and 
therefore it is that they so often assume such a divine and 
inspired expression. It would, therefore, be a bold pre- 
sumption on my part if I were to essay to extract and 
present, in a few pages, the soul, the contents of this 
endless mythology. I have, moreover, the good fortune 
of being able to plead relief from the obligation to venture 
on any such attempt, by referring the reader to the learned 
preparatory works published in England, in the same in- 
terest, by Max Muller and George Cox, upon the Hellenic 
myths in relation to the other mythologies. It is cer- 
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tainly possible to take exception to interpretations of 
particnlar myths proposed by these two eminent scholars, 
as, no doubt, might be the fate of many of mine, were I 
to enter into minute explanations, and were my lucubra- 
tions fortunate enough to obtain any measure of con- 
sideration. But as I flatter myself with the hope that, 
notwithstanding occasional diversions, in which I may 
have gone aside and lost myself for a few minutes, I 
am taking the royal road which alone leads to the solu- 
tion of the great questions of comparative mythology, 
I recognise with gratitude the labours of Max Miiller and 
Cox upon Greek mythology, the writings of Michael 
Br^ upon Eoman mythology, the immortal work of 
Adalbert Kuhn upon the Indo-Emropean myth of fire 
and water, and a few other helpful beacon-towers which 
send their light-shafts clear and steady athwart the 
waste, and serve as useful guides to the studious navi- 
gator of the mare magnum of the myths. And because 
that which there is yet to do is immense in proportion to 
the little that has been done well, I shall take for granted 
what has abeady been demonstrated by my learned 
predecessors (to one and all of whom I * confidently and 
Tespectfully refer my readers), and go on with my own 
researches, restricting myself, however, entirely to the 
zoological field, in order not to increase, out of all pro- 
portion, the dimensions of this opening chapter, which 
akeady threatens to straiten the space I must leave for 
the rest of my imdertaking. 

^' Bos quoque formoaa est," 

says Ovid, in the first book of the MetamxyrpJioses, when 
the daughter of Inachos is transformed into a luminous 
•cow by Jupiter. The bull Zeus of Nonnos is also 
beautiful, as he swims on the sea, carrying the beautiful 
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maiden Eur6p^. Her brothers wonder why oxen wish to 
many women ; but we shall not wonder when we remark 
that 16 and Em-6p6 are duplicates of one and the same 
animal, or, at least, that 16 and Eur6p6 both took the 
shape of a cow — one as the moon especially,^ the other, 
the far -observing daughter of Telephaessa, the far- 
shining,* as the moon also, or the amrora. In the first 
case it is the heroine that becomes a cow ; in the second, 
it is the hero who shows himself in the shape of a buU.*" 
These forms are, however, only provisional and unnatural, 
in the same way as in the Vedic hymns the representa- 
tion of the aurora, the moon, and the sun as cow and 
bull is only a passing one. The cow and the bull send 
their calf before them ; the sun, the moon, and the aurora 
are preceded or followed by the twilight. Jupiter and 
Minerva have for their messenger the winged Mercurius ; 
and hence also Ovid* was able to sing : — 

" Mactator vacca Minervse, 
Alipedi vitulus, taurus tibi, summe Deonim." ^ 

^ According to Eustatius, *' Id gar hd selSn^ kat^ t^n t6n Argetdxk 
dialekton." 

* Cfr. Pott, Studien zur griechischen Mythologies Leipzig, Teubner,. 
1859 ; and Cox, the work quoted before. 

^ Dionysiak&n, L 45, and following ; iii. 306, and following. 

* MetamorphouZny iv. 754. 

^ In England, as I have already noticed, the bull or ox is sacred to- 
St Luke ; in Russia, to the saints Froh and Laver. Li Sicily, the pro- 
tector of oxen is San Cataldo, who was bishop of Taranto. (For the 
notices relating to Sicilian beliefs concerning animals, I am indebted 
to my good friend Giuseppe Pitr^.) In Tuscany, and in other parts of 
Italy, oxen and horses are recommended to the care of St Antony, the 
great protector of domestic animals. In the rural parts of Tuscany, 
it was the custom, on the 1 7th of February, to lead oxen and horses to 
the church-door, that th^y might be blessed. Now, to save trouble,, 
only a basket of hay is carried to be blessed ; which done, it is taken 
to the animals that they may eat it and be preserved from eviL On 
Palm Sunday, to drive away every evil, juniper is put into the stables, 
in Tuscany. 
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The fruit of the nuptials of 16 and of Eur6p6 with 
Zeus is of a monstrous nature, such as the evil-doing 
daughters of Danaos, who, on account of their crimes, are 
condemned in hell to fill the famous barrel (the cloud) 
that is ever emptying (the counterpart of the cup which, 
in the Scandinavian myth, is never emptied) ; such too 
as Min6s, he who ordered the labyrinth to be made, the 
infernal judge, the feeder of the Mindtauros (of which 
the monstrous bull of Marathon, first subdued by 
H^raklSs and afterwards killed by Theseus, is a later 
form), the son of his wife and the gloomy and watery 
black bull Poseiddn. Even Kadmos, the brother of 
Eur6p6, ends his life badly. He descends into the king- 
dom of the dead in the form of a serpent. Of good, evil 
is bom, and of evU, good ; of the beautiful, the hideous, 
and of the hideous, the beautiful ; of light, darkness, and 
of darkness, light ; of day, night, and of night, day ; of 
heat, cold, and of cold, heat. Each day and each year 
the monotonous antithesis is renewed; the serpents head 
always finds and bites its tail again. . A Tarentine verse 
of Amobius expresses very happily these celestial vicissi- 
tudes : 

'' Taurus draconem genoit et taurum draco/' 

Thus, in the romance of Heliodoros (Aithiopika) we read 
that the queen of Ethiopia, being black, gave birth to a 
white son ; that is to say, the black night gives birth to 
the white moon and to the white dawn of morning. To 
Zeus (Dydus, the luminous,) are sacrificed white bulls ; 
to his brother Poseiddn, black ones ; indeed, entirely 
black ^ ones, according to the Homeric expression. 

Poseid6n, in Hesiod {Theog. 453), is the eldest brother ; 



' Tatiroas pamm^lanai, in the Odyssey; the commentator explains 
that the bulls are black because they resemble the colour of water. 
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in Homer {II. xv. 187), he is, on the contrary, the 
youngest ; and both are right ; it is the question of the 
egg and the hen ; which is bom first, darkness or light ? 
The son of Poseiddn, Polyph^mos the Cyclop, is blinded 
by Odysseus. Poseiddn, representing the watery, cloudy, 
or nocturnal sky, his one-eyed son seems to be that sky 
itself, with the solar star, the eye of the heavens, in the 
midst of the darkness or of the clouds (the mouth of tihe 
barrel). When Odysseus blinds his son, Poseiddn avenges 
him by condemning Odysseus to wander on the waters 
(that is, lost in the ocean or the clouds of night). 
Inasmuch, moreover, as Zeus, properly the luminous one, 
is often called and represented by Homer as black as the 
clouds and pluvial,^ he is assimilated to Poseid6n, the 
preshytatos or oldest; in fact, in the oldest Hellenic 
myths, Poseiddn is essentially the pluvial form of Zeus. 
When Poseidon, in the form of a bull, seduces Pasipha6, 
the daughter of the sun and wife of Minds, he appears, 
indeed, of a white colour, but has between his horns a 
black spot.* This spot, however small, is enough to 
betray his tenebrous nature. Thus Acheloos, vanquished 
by H^rakl^s in the shape of a serpent, rises again in that 
pf a pugnacious bull, one of whose horns HSraklSs 
breaks,* which he gives to the -^tolians, who receive 
abundance from it (the waters of the Acheloos fertilise 

^ Eelainef^-nefel^gerdta Zeus; Odyueyy xiii. 147 and 153. 
' Signatos tenui media inter corona nigro 
Una fait labes ; coetera lactis erant 

Oridius, De Arte Amandu 
' In DiodoroSf Hammon loves the virgin Amalthea, who has a horn 
resembling that of an oz. The goat and the cow in the lunar and 
cloudy myth are the same ; and on this account we find them both in 
connection with the apple-tree, a vegetable form, and with the comu- 
copia, since both are seers, and spies, and guides. The golden doe is a 
variation of the same lunar myth. 
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the country traversed by them ; the dragon of the cloud 
kept back the waters ; H^raklSs discomfits the dragon, 
ie., the darkness, and it then reappears in the form of a 
bull ; when its horns are broken, abundance is the con- 
sequence). This monster reappears in the two perverse 
and terrible bulls of King Ai6tas, with copper feet {faurd 
chaUkdpode)^ which breathe dark-red flames and smoke, 
and advance against the hero I6s6n in the cavern ; in 
the same way as the king of the monkeys in the 
Rdmdyanam vanquishes the demoniacal bull that fights 
with its horns, by taking hold of the horns themselves, 
and throwing it down ; so I6s6n does in ApoU6nios.^ 
The same bull is repeated in that ridden by the youth 
Ampelos, dear to Didnysos (who has also the nature of a 
bull, taurophiisSs, but of a luminous one). Ampelos, per- 
suaded by the death-bringing At6 {thanatSphSros AtS), 
mounte on this buU, and is thrown by it upon a rock 
where his skull is broken, because he was full of pride 
against the homed moon, her who agitates the oxen, who, 
offended, sends a gadfly to the bull and maddens it. 
The bull Di6nysos wishes to avenge the young Ampelos, 
by fixing his horns in the beUy of the perverse and 
homicidal bull.* In this myth, the black bull of night 
and the bull -moon are confounded together in one 
sinister action. 

From the ocean of night comes forth the head of the 
solar and lunar bull, and on this account, in Euripides * 
Okeanos is called the bull-headed (taurdhranos) ; or else 
the head of the solar bull, enters the nocturnal forest, or 
that of the lunar bull comes out of it. This phenomenon 



* ArgonarUikdny iii 410, 1277. 

* Nonnos, DionysiaJcdn, zi. 113 and following. 
« Orest^, 1380.. 
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gave rise to several poetical images. The bull is devoured 
by the monsters of night ; hence in the Sefoen at Thebes 
(xHl) of -^chylos, the messenger accuses of impiety the 
seven eaters of bulk, who touch with their hands the 
blood of bulls ; hence in the forty-third fable of JEsop, 
the dogs flee, horrified, from the peasant who, being of a 
gluttonous nature (like the old man of the Kussian story 
who eats all his cows), after having devoured sheep and 
goats, prepares to eat the working oxen themselves.^ 
The bull's head, or even the bull itself, or the milch-cow, 
which must not be eaten, can, however, be sacrificed; 
nay, he is lucky who ofiers them up (except when the 
deity is named Heliogabalus, who receives the tauroboUum 
as a homage due to him, without giving anything in 
exchange to the devoted sacrificers).* According to 
Valerius Maximus,* the empire of the world would, by 
an oracle of the time of Servius Tullius, belong to the 
nation who should sacrifice to the Diana of the Aventine 
a certain wonderful cow belonging to a Sabine (the aurora 
or the moon, fix)m the sacrifice of which the sun comes out 
at morning). The Sabine prepares to sacrifice it, but a 
Eoman priest takes it firom him by fraud, whilst the 
Sabine is sent to purify himself in the water near at 
hand. This is a zoological form of the epico-mythic rape 
of the Sabines, of the exchange of the wife or of the pre- 
cious object, of the exchange efiected in the sack. 



^ ErgazomSnotis B6as, — In the twelfth book of his History of 
Animals, ^lianos writes : '' Among the Phrygians, if any one kills a 
working ox, he atones for it with his life." And Yarro, De Re Bustica : 
<< Bos socius hominum in rastico opere et Cereris minister. Ab hoc 
antiqoi ita manus abstineri volaenmt ut capite sanzerint si quis 
occidisset." 

' Scriptores Histories AugustcSy Lampridins, in the life of Helio- 
gabalus. ^ vii 3. 
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In Ovid/ the same myth occm« again with a varia- 
tion: 

*' Matre satns Terra, monstnim mirabile, taurus 

Parte sui serpens posteriore fait 
Hanc triplici muro lads inclaserat atris 

Parcaram monitu Styx violenta triam. 
Viscera qoi taori flammis adolenda dedisset, 

Sors erat, sBtemos vincere posse Deos. 
Immolat hanc Briareos facta ex adamante secari ; 

£t jam jam flammis exta dataras erat 
Japiter alitibos rapere imperat. Attolit illi 

Milvus ; et meritis venit in astra sais." 

We shall retmn to this myth in the following chapters. 
The monster is killed only when his heart, which he 
keeps shut up, is taken away. Sometimes he does not 
keep it shut up in his own body, but in a duck (the 
aurora), which comes out of a hare (the moon sacrificed 
in the moming).^ When this duck is opened, a golden 
egg (the sun) is found. When the egg is thrown on the 
ground, or at the monster's head, the monster dies. The 
golden duck, whence the monster's heart, the sun, comes 
forth, is the same as the cow which gives birth to the 
lamb (the night gives birth to the aurora, and the aurora 
to the solar lamb). The historian Flavins cites, among the 
prodigies which preceded the destruction of the temple 
of Jerusalem, a miracle of this kind, which took place in 
the middle of the temple itself, in the case of a cow led 
thither to be sacrificed. It occurs still every morning in 
the mythical heavens, and was a phenomenon familiar 
to human observation in the remotest antiquity, when it 
became a proverb ; but, as often happened, the proverb 
which aflSrmed an evident myth, when its sense was lost, 



^ FoBti, iiL 800. 

■ Cfr. the chapter on the Hare. 
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was adopted to indicate an impossibility; wherefore we 
read in the second satire (cxxiL) of Juvenal : — 

*' Scilicet horreres maioraqne monstra pntares, 
Si molier yitalam, vel si bos ederet agnam ) " 

In Greek and Latin authors ^ we find firequent examples 
of the sacrifice of a bull a short time before the death 
of the hero by whom it was ordered, in which it was 
noticed as a very sinister omen that the entrails were 
missing, and particularly the heart or the liver. Having 
observed that the monster's heart is the solar hero, or the 
smi iteelf, we can easily miderstand how, in the sax^ce 
of a bull, this heart must be wanting when tiie hero 
approaches his end In the mythical bull sacrificed at 
evening, the hero's heart is not to be found; the 
monster has eaten his intestines, of which, according 
to the legend, he is particularly greedy. 

But the bull does not alwajrs let himself be sacrificed 
patiently ; he often flees in order not to be killed. We 
have seen in the Kussian stories how the bull, which his 
owner intends to sacrifice, flees into the forest, with the 
lamb (the bull and the lamb are two equivalent forms of 
the morning and evening solar hero) and the other 
domestic animals. The proverb of Theokritos, " Even 
the bull goes into the forest,"* can have no other origin 
than in the two analogous myths of the moon which 
wanders through the forest of night, and of the sun who 
hides himself in the same forest, when he sees the pre- 



^ Plutarch, in the Life of Marcellus, Arrianos and Appianos among 
the Qreeks, Livy, Cicero (De Divinatione), Pliny the elder, Julius 
Capitolinus, Julias Obsequens among the Latins. 

* £ha kai tduros an hulatiy xiv. 43. Li Theokritos, the proverb is 
used to intimate that he Lsf gone to other and perfidious loves ; he, too, 
is a traitor. 
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parations made for the sacrifice; the sun in the night 
becomes the moon. 

I have said that the bull, when sacrificed, often, on 
account of his being devoid of intestines, forebodes 
unlucky occurrences to the hero ; the solar bull of the 
evening is without strength, he has no heroic entrails. 
But after he has been to pasture fireely in the forest, after 
having exercised his powers in battle with the wolves of 
night, after having, by his bellowing (in the darkness, 
in the thundering cloud), fiUed all the animals with 
terror, the bull is found again and led towards his 
dwelling of the morning, full of light, like a sacrificed 
hero ; heroic entniils are found in him ; from the black 
bull who is sacrificed towards morning, from the 
forest, from the bull of night, come forth the heart, the 
liver, the life and strength, the sun, the hero-sun ; and 
the human hero, observing his sacrifice, considers it a 
good omen. We can thus understand the narrative of 
Ammianus Marcellinus : " Decimus (taurus) dij05:actis 
vinculis, lapsus aegre reductus est, et mactatus ominosa 
signa monstravit."^ Whilst he is hidden in the forest, 
the solar bull is black, but often (i.e., in all the nights 
illumined by the moon), giving up his place to the moon, 
he appears in the form of a white bull or cow, who 
guides the hero lost in the darkness. Thoas is called the 
king of the Tauroi (or bulls) in the Iphigenia in Tauris 
of Euripides, because he has wings on his feet. The 
cow 16 flees without stopping in the Prometheus of 



* Rerum gestarwm^ xxii. — Cfir. the episode of the ox which lets itself 
fall into the marsh or swamp, in the various versions of the first book 
of the PanSatantram. — The astrologers placed the brain under the 
protection of the moon, and the heart under that of the sun ; Celoria, 
La Luna, Milano, 1871. 
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-^chylos. Euripides^ says that she gave birth to the 
king of the Kadmoeans. Here, therefore, we find once 
more the intimate relation between 16 and Eur6p6, the 
sister of Kadmos, which I noticed above. Kadmos, the 
brother of Eur6p6, unites himself with 16. But 16 is a 
cow, and we find a cow, a travelling cow, marked with a 
white spot in the shape of a full moon (the moon itself, 
or 16), in the legend of Kadmos in Bceotia, according to 
Pausaniafi,^ aiyj to Ovid,» who sing&— 

'' Bos tibi, Phoebus ait, solis occurret in arvis,* 
Nullum passa jugum, curvique immunis aratri. 
Hac duce carpe vias, et, qua requieverit herbai 
Moenia fac condas : Boeotia ilia vocato. 
Vix bene Castalio Cadmus descenderat antro :, 
Incustoditam lente yidet ire juvencam, 
Nullum semtii signum cervioe gerentem. 
Subsequitur, pressoque legit vestigia gressu ; ^ 
Auctoremque vise Phoebum tacitumus adorat. 
Jam vada Cephisi, Panopesque evaserat arva ; 
Bos stetit ; et, toUens spatiosam comibus altis 
Ad coelum frontem, mugitibus impulit auras. 
Atque ita, respiciens comites sua terga sequentes, 
Procubuit, teneraque latus snbmisit in herba.*' 

This is the good fairy, or good old man, who shows the 
way to the heroes in popular tales ; it is the cow which 
succours the maiden persecuted by her step-mother, the 
puppet which spins, sews, and weaves for the maiden 
aurora. For just as we have seen that the wooden girl 
is the amrora herself, which at mom comes out of, and at 




^ Eadmeidn Basilfias egeinato ; Phoinissatf 885. 

' Boioiia. 

• Metam., iii. 10. — Cfr. Nonnos, DionyB,^ iv. 290, and following. 

^ Or, on the path of the sun in the sky. 
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•even re-enters, the forest of night/ as is clearly shown 
"by the myths of Urva9l and of Daphne, so in like man- 
ner the moon comes out of and re-enters the nocturnal 
forest, transforming herself from a tree to a cow, and 
Aom a cow to a tree, wooden girl, or puppet. Some 
myths relating to the aurora are also applicable to the 
moon, on account of the resemblance of the phenomena 
(the lunar and solar bulls also are interchangeable), as 
lliey both come out of the nocturnal gloom, both drop 
dewy humours, and both run after the sun, of which the 
aurora is the deliverer in the morning, and the moon the 
protectress, guide, hostess, and good advising fairy, who 
teaches him the secret by which to avoid the ambuscades 
of the^onster. H^rakl^s passes the sea upon the neck 
of the CQW-moon ; but instead of the cow, we also find 
in the mythical sky of HSrakles the golden cup, which 
is the «ame thing. From the cow-moon comes forth 
the horn of abundance ; from the cornucopia to the cup 
the passage is easy. It is said that H^rakles, approach- 
ing the oxen of Geryon, the West, felt himself burned by 
the sun's rays, and shot arrows at him (in the same way 
•as Indras in the JSrigvedas breaks a wheel of the car of 
SAryas, the sun). The sun admires the courage and 
strength of the hero, and lends him his golden cup, 
upon which H^raklSs passes the sea. This being accom- 
plished, HeraklSs restores the cup to the sun, and finds 
the oxen. 

The bull which carries the hero and heroine, in the 
Russian story, arises again in another form, if its essential 
part (now the intestines, now the bones, now the ashes) 

^ In an unpublished Fiedmotese story, which is very widely spread, 
the girl carried off by robbers escapes from their hands, and hides in 
the trunk of a tree. 

VOL. I. B 
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is preserved The cow which helps the maiden becomes, 
as we have abready seen, an apple-tree, and helps her 
again in this form. We find the same myth transformed 
in Greece. In Ccdius, quoted by Aldrovandi,^ we read, 
"Cum rustici quidam Herculi Alexicaco bovem essent 
immolaturi, isque rupto fune prof ugisset (the bull destined 
to the sacrifice repairs to the forest of night), nee esset 
quod sacrificaretur, malum arreptum suppositis quatuor 
ramis crurum vice, deinde additis alteris duobus ceu 
comuum loco, bovem utcumque fuisse imitatos, idque 
ridiculum simulacrum pro victima sacrificasse Herculi." 
This account is confirmed by the facts recorded by Julius 
Pollux,^ that the apple-tree was sacrificed to H6rakl6s. 
The moon, on account of its circular form, assumed, 
besides the figure of a pea, a pumpkin and a cabbage, 
also that of a golden apple. As it contains honey, the 
sweet apple represents well the ambrosial moon. More- 
over, in the same way as we have seen the pea which fell 
on the ground become a tree, and rise to heaven, so the 
apple became an apple-tree, the tree of golden apples 
found in the Western garden of the Hesperides. 

The moon, besides the form of a homed cow, also 
assumed, in the popular Aryan belief, that of a tart, of a 
cake, either on account of its circular shape, or of the 
ambrosial honey supposed to be contained by the moon, 
because of the dew or rain which it spreads on the ground. 
The cake has in Slavonic tradition the same importance 
as the pea, kidney-bean, or cabbage. The bull or cow of 
the fool, bartered for a pea, is perhaps the same as the 
sun or aurora of evening, bartered during the night for 
the moon, or else meeting the moon. The funereal pea 

^ De QtiadrupedihtLs Bitulcis, i. 

* De Vocabulis, i., quoted by AldrovandL 
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or kidney-bean, the vegetable which serves as provision 
for the journey in the kingdom of the dead, and which 
brings the hero riches, is perhaps only the moon, which 
the solar hero finds on the way dming the night, and 
which he receives in exchange for his cow's hide. When 
the hero possesses this pea, he is assmred of every kind 
of good fortune, and can enter or ascend into the lumin- 
ous sky, as weU as come out of the gloomy hell, into 
which the monster has drawn him. A similar virtue is 
attributed to the cake, which we find in Indo-European 
funeral customs instead of the vegetable of the dead. 

After this we can understand what Plutarch tells us in 
the Life of Lucullus concerning the Cyziceni, of whom 
he writes, that, pressed by siege, they oflFered up to Pro- 
serpine (the moon in hell) a cow of black paste, not 
being able to oflFer up one of flesh ; and he adds, that the 
sacrifice was agreeable to the goddess. Thus, in the 
thirty-sixth fable of -^Esop, we read of an invalid who 
promises to the gods that he will sacrifice a hundred 
oxen to them in the event of a cure ; when cured, as he 
does not possess a hundred oxen of flesh, he makes a 
hundred of paste, and bums them upon the hearth. But, 
according to -^op, the gods were not satisfied, and 
endeavoured to play off a joke upon him ; an attempt, 
which, however, did not succeed, inasmuch as the 
cunning man used it to his own profit ; for the solar hero 
in the night, not being really a fool, merely feigns to 
be one. 

But, to return to the cow-moon : we must complete the 
explanation of another myth, that of the excrement of 
the cow considered as purifying. The moon, as the 
aurora, yields ambrosia ; it is considered to be a cow ; the 
urine of this cow is ambrosia or holy water; he who 
drinks this water purifies himself, as the ambrosia which 
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rains from the lunar ray and the aurora cleans the paths of 
the sky, purifies and makes clear {dtrghaya cakshase) the 
paths of the sky which the shadows of night darken and 
contaminate. The same virtue is attributed, moreover, to 
cow's dung, a conception also derived from the cow, and 
given to the moon as weU as to the morning aurora. 
These two cows are conceived as making the earth fruitfrd 
by means of their ambrosial excrements; these excre- 
ments, being also luminous, both those of the moon and 
those of the aurora are considered as purifiers. The 
ashes of these cows (which their friend the heroine pre- 
serves) are not only ashes, but golden powder or golden 
flour (the golden cake occurs again in that flour or 
powder of gold which the witch demands from the hero 
in Kussian stories), which, mixed with excrement, brings 
good fortune to the cunning and robber hero. The ashes 
of the sacrificed pregnant cow {i.e., the cow which dies 
after having given birth to a calf) were religiously pre- 
served by the Romans in the temple of Vesta, with 
bean-stalks (which are used to fatten the earth sown with 
com), as a means of expiation. Ovid^ mentions this 
rite: — 

^'Nox abiit, oritorque Aurora. Palilia poscor, 

Non poscor f rustra, si favet alma Pales. 
Alma Pales, faveas pastoria sacra canenti ; 

Prosequor officio si tua festa pio. 
Certe ego de yitulo cinerem, stipulasque fabales, 

Saepe tuli plena febnia casta, manu." 

The ashes of a cow are preserved both as a symbol of 
resurrection and as a means of purification. As to the 
excrements of the cow, they are still used to form the 

^ Fasti, iv. 721. 
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so-called eau de miUeJleurs, recommended by several 
phaxmacoiKBiBS as a remedy for cachexy.^ 

I have noticed above the myth of HSrakles, in which, 
having passed the sea upon the golden cup, he finds the 
oxen upon the shore. These oxen are thus described by 
Theokritos, in the myth of King Augeias, as the chUd 
of the sun. The sun, says Theokritos, granted to his 
son the honour of being richer than aU other men in 
herds. All these herds are healthy, and multiply without 
limit, always becoming better. Among the bulls, three 
hundred have white legs (like the alba of morning), two 
hundred are red (like the sun's rays), with curved horns. 
These bulls are to be used for puiposes of reproduction ; 
besides them there are twelve sacred to the sun, which 
shine like swans. One of them is superior to all the rest 
in size, and is called a star, or Phaeth6n (the luminous, 
an epithet given to Helios, the sun, in the Odyssey, the 
guider of the chariot of the sun, who, after finishing his 
diurnal course, is unable to rein in the horses, and is pre- 
cipitated with the chariot into the water, in order that 
the burning horses may not set fire to the world. Instead 
of solar oxen, which draw the chariot, and faU, at evening, 
into the nocturnal marsh, we find in this myth the 
chariot drawn by horses overturned into the waves ; but 
the Phaethdn, the very luminous and excellent ox, as 
represented by Theokritos, justifies our identification of 
the two mythical episodes of the ox and of the horse 
which falls into the water). The bull Phaeth6n of 
Theokritos sees H6rakl6s, and, taking him for a lion, 
rushes upon him and endeavours to wound him with his 
horns. The sun, as a golden-haired hero, is a very strong 



* Cfr. Ott. Targioni Tozzetti, Lezioni di Materia Medica, Firenze, 
1821. 
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lion (HSraklSs, Samson); as a golden-homed hero, he 
is a very strong bull ; enclosed in the doad, they roar 
and bellow. The two images of the sun-lion and of the 
sun-bull are now in harmony and now in discordance, 
and fight with one another. In the Rdmdyanam we 
found the two brother-heroes K&mas and Lakshmanas, 
an epic form of the two A9vin4u, represented respectively 
as a bull and a lion. In the Hellenic fables we frequently 
find the lion and the bull together, and afterwards 
in discordance, as happens in the legend of the two 
brother-heroes. In jiEsop and in Avianus, the bull (perhaps 
the moon) fleeing from the lion (t.e., from the sun in its 
monstrous evening or autumnal formof aUon), enters the 
hiding-place of the goat (the moon in the grotto of night), 
and is insulted and provoked by it In another ^^opian 
fable, on the contrary, it is the Uon who fears the horns 
of the bull, and induces him to part with them, in order 
that the bull may become his prey.^ In yet another 
-^opian fable taken from Syntipa, the bull kills the lion, 
while asleep, with his horns. In Phsedrus, the wild boar 
with his tusks, the bull with his horns, and the ass with 
kicks, put an end to the old and infirm lion. In 
Phaedrus 8 fable of the ox and the ass drawing together, 
the ox falls inert upon the ground when he loses his 
horns. Aristoteles, in the third book on the Parts of 
Animals, censures the Momos of -^op, who laughs at 
the bull because he has his horns on his forehead instead 
of on his arms, showing that if the bull had his horns on 

^ In an iEsopian fable taken from Syntipa, wluch corresponds to the 
first of Lokman, two bulls combine against the lion, and resist liim ; the 
lion excites them against each other, and tears them to pieces. In the 
sixth fable of Aphtonios, the bulls are three; in the eighteenth of 
Avianudy they are four. The lion already knew the motto of kings : 
** Divide et impera." 
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any other part of his body, they would be a useless 
weight, and would impede his other functions without 
aiding him in anything. The ox and the lion were also 
painted together in Christian churches.^ 

To continue the legend of the solar hero and the oxen, 
we find again in H6rakl6s, as employed among the herds 
in the service of King Angelas, the sun, the usual hostler- 
hero ; he is not only to guard the herds well, but in one 
•day to cleanse them thoroughly, and make them shine. 
Defrauded of the price by Angelas, he kills him, and 
ravages all his country. In the same way, in Homer, 
Apollo guards, for a stipulated price, the herds of King 
Laomedon upon Mount Ida, and is cheated of his reward. 
In the same way, Hermes takes the herds of King 
Admetos to pasture ; he leads them to browse near the 
herds of Apollo, from whom he steals a hundred bulls 
and twelve cows, preventing the dogs from barking (as 
HSrakl^ does when he leads away Geryon's oxen). This 
Hermes, this god Mercury, god of merchants, this 
mierchant and robber, is the same as the skilftd and 
-cunning thief of the stories who carries oflF horses, draught 
oxen, caskets, and ear-rings from the king; he is the 
hero-thief; but a shade distinguishes him from the 
monster brigand or Vedic demoniacal Panis ; the hero 
who hides himself and the monster that hides things 
"both do a furtive action. When Hermes leads away the 
herds stolen from the solar god, the sun, he also takes 
<»re to fasten branches of trees to their tails, which, by 
sweeping the road, shall destroy the track of the bulls 
and cows that have been led away. The shepherd Battos 
plays the spy, although, as the price of his silence, Hermes 
lias promised him a white cow (the moon, and perhaps 

^ Durandos, Rational, L 3, quoted by Da Caoge. 
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Battos himself, the spy, is the moon). Hermes tests him^ 
by disguising himself and promising him a bull and a. 
COW if he speaks. Battos speaks, and Hermes punishes- 
him by transfonning him into a stone :- 

" Vertit 
In doram silicem, qui nunc quoqne dicitar indez."^' 

This god Mercury, who steals the bulls from ApoUa 
(as HSraklfe leads away the oxen of Geryon), is the 
divine form of the thief. His demoniacal form, is— Cacus, 
the son of Vulcan (as the Vedic Vritras is the son of 
Tvashto), who vomits fire ; a giant who envelops him- 
self in darkness, in Virgil ; three-headed (like the Vedic 
monster), in Propertius ;* who inhabits in the Aventine 
forest a cavern ftdl of human bones (like the monster of 
fairy tales) ; who thunders (flammas ore sonante vomit), 
who fights with rocks and trunks of trees, in Ovid* (like 
the heroes in the Hindoo, Slavonic, Glerman, and Homeric 
tradition) ; who steals the cows from Herakl^, and hidea 
their fobtprints by dragging them backwards into the 
cavern, in Livy ; who also tells us that the cows in the 
cavern low, wishing for the bulls from whom they are 
separated (as in the Vedic hynms). The hero, hearing^ 
them, finds the cavern, overturns with a great noise the 
rock which five pair of oxen yoked together could 
scarcely have moved (like the Marutas who break the 
rock, like Indras who splits the crag open), and with the 
three-knotted club (trinodis) kills the monster and frees 
the cows. The solar hero who at evening leads away 
oxen or cows, or who at morning steals them from the 
stable, is a skilful robber who has acted meritoriously. 



* Ovidius, Metam.f ii. 706. 

' Per tria partitos qui dabat ora sonos ; Eel, iv. ' Fasti, L 550^ 
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and marries, in reward, the princess aurora ; the cloudy 
or gloomy monster who steals the solar cows to shut them 
up in the cavern, whence he then throws out smoke and 
flames, is an infamous criminal. The divine thief steals 
almost out of playfulness, either to show his craftiness or 
to prove his valour ; the demoniacal thief steals because 
of his malevolent character, and instinct to devour what 
he steals, as does the fabled worm of the river Indus (the 
Vedic Sindhus, or heavenly ocean), who draws into the 
abyss and devours the thirsty oxen who go to drink/ 

The monster of the clouds who whistles and thunders 
only terrifies ; the god who whistles and thunders in the 
cloud, on the other hand, is 'par exceUeiice a celestial 
musician ; his musical instrument, the thunder, astonishes 
us by its marvels,' and makes stones and plants tremble, 
that is, makes stones and plants move, especially celestial 
ones {i.e., cloud-mountains and cloud-trees) ; it draws 
after it the wild animals (of the heavenly forest), tames 
and subdues them. The bellowing bull terrifies the lion 
himself. We, therefore, also read in Nonnos,* that 
Dionysos gives a bull in reward to jEagros, who has 
won in the competition of song and of the lyre, whilst 
he reserves a hirsute he-goat for him who loses ; on this 
account we find on the capitals of columns in old 
Milanese churches, calves and bulls represented as play- 
ing on the lyre.* It is a variation of the myth of the 
ass and the lyre, which has the same meaning. The bull 
and the ass, for the same reason, are found represented 
together, because they bellow and bray (like Christian 



^ Phild, Stichoiperi zddn idioietos, lix. 

' In Italian, attonito (or, properly speaking, struck by thnnder) is 
the same as '' who is mach surprised "). ' Dionys. six. 58. 

* Cfr. Martigny, Dictionnaire da ArUiquiies ChretienneSy s. v. veau. 
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Corybantes) near the cradle of the new-bom god, in order 
to hide, by their noise, his birth from the old king or 
deity who is to be dethroned.^ The conch of Bhimas, the 
elephant-horn of Orlando, the Greek war-bngle tauraia^ 
by means of which armies were moved, derived their 
character and their name from the mythical bull, the 
thundering god The voice of the buU is compared in 
Euripides to the voice of Zeus ; ' the music which pleases 
the heroes is certainly not the air of the Co^to diva ; it is 
the braying of the ass,' the roar of the lion, the bellowing 
of the bull, who occupies the first place in the heavens, 
and has occupied us so long, because the supreme god 
took his form, after having carried off Eur6p6. Zeus 
left on the earth his divine form, and the more generally 
preferred heroic form of a bull took him up to heaven : — 

'' Litoribus tactis stabat sine comibus nllia 
Jappiter, inque deum de bove versus erat. 
Taurus init ccelum." ^ 

We thus, after a long pilgrimage in the fields of tradi- 
tion, return to the Vedic bull Indras, from whom we 
started, and to his female form, which, having a himian 
nature, became a cow, and being a cow, assumed a divine 
shape : — 

'* Quae bos ex homine, ex bove £em^ Dea." ^ 



^ In PhasdrtUf as we have already observed, the ox and the ass aro 
yoked together. 

* IppolUos, dsfoni Lids, 1200-1229. 

* Cfr. the chapter relating to the Ass. 

* Ovidius, Fatli, v. 615. « 76. v. 620. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

THE HOESE. 

8UMMABY. 

The horse, favourite animal of the solar hero. — Attribntes of the Vedic 
solar hero. — Animals which draw the Vedic gods. — The A9yin&a 
sons of a mare. — The mule, the ass, and the horse in relation to 
each other. — The hero's horse, prior to being noble and handsome, 
is vile and ill-favoured ; proofe. — The teeth of the horse. — The 
figs that make tails grow. — ^The excrement of the horse. — Three 
colours of the heroic horse. — Pluto's horses abhor the light — 
Pdgasos an imperfect horse. — The black horse generally demo- 
niacal — The hippomanes. — The monster that makes horses per- 
spire aiid grow-iean ; the fire in stables. — To dream of black 
horses. — ^The horse of the third brother is smaU, humpbacked, 
snd lame.— The hero transforms himself into a horse. — The grey 
horse differs from the black one. — The red horse frees the hero. — 
The three steps, the three races, the three leaps, the three castles, 
the three days, the three brothers, and the three horses correspond 
to each other. — Two horsemen change the hero's bad horse into a 
heroic steed. — The horse's ears ; the hero in the horse's ears. — 
The horse's head blesses the good maiden, and devours the wicked 
one. — ^The black horseman, the white horseman, and the red one. 
— ^The horse-monster that devastates the field surprised by the hero, 
and destroyed by fire, in the ^igvedas. — The Dioscuri washing 
the sweat off their horses. — Salt on the horse's back. — ^The hero- 
liorse covered by the waters. — The A9vin&u and Agnis give a 
^ood horse to the hero who has a bad one. — The three steps of 
Tishnus are made by the horses of Indras. — ^Vishi^us as horse. — 
Indras and the A9vin&u find the bride on horseback. — E&mas as 
liorse. — Dadhyad6 and his ambrosial horse's head, which discom- 
£t8 the hostile monsters. — The bones of the horse. — ^The exchange 
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of beads. — The two brother horses PSgasos and Cbr&8a<»r in 
opposition to one another. — Castor and PoUuz. — ^Disciission upon 
the nature of the A9vin&a. — ^The two brothers at discord ; Sondaa- 
and Upasundas. — Nakulas and Yasudevas. — lUmas and Lak- 
shmai;^. — ^The brothers who resemble each other; Bftlin and 
Sugiivas ; the brother betrays his brother and steals his wife.— » 
Kere^ft^pa and XJrviksha. — Piran and Pilsem. — The sky a moun- 
tain of stone ; heroes, heroines, and horses of stone. — The brother 
seducer in the TijAi Name. — Sunlight and moonlight, two brothers. 
— The minister's son and the king's son. — Horse and cat — ^The- 
two brothers on a journey ; one becomes a king, the other spita- 
gold ; the candle of one of the two brothers lights of its own 
accord, and he therefore obtains the kingdom ; the other brother's 
treasure. — Digression concerning the interpretation of the myth. 
— Agam^^ and Trophonios; Piedmontese story of the skilful 
thief. — The two brothers who resemble each other ; mistaken one 
for the other by the wife of one of them ; the brother sleeps with 
his sister-in-law without touching her ; the legend of the pilgrim 
who comes from Rome ; the head fastened on again. — The horse* 
led away out of hell. — The solar horse destined for sacrifice carried 
off by Eapilas ; that is, the solar horse escapes, like the solar bull, 
from the sacrifice. — The stallion destined for the sacrifice touched, 
and the horse's fat smelted by Kftu^alyft as an augury of fruitf ul- 
ness. — The horse's head as the mouth of hell. — The robber of the 
horse and of the treasure. — The horns of the stag, the horns or 
mane of the horse, and the hair of the hero, which catch and fasten 
themselves to the trees of the forest. — The thief now protects- 
thieves, and now protects men from thieves. — ^The Miles gloriosus ;. 
hero, horse, and tree, united together, discomfit the enemies. — The- 
heroic horse. — The tail of Indras's horse, and the Hindoo war-horse. 
— ^The war-horses of Rustem, of Alexander, of Bellerophon, and 
of Caesar ; the winged horse. — ^The horse goes through water and 
fire. — ^The horse and the apple. — The chains of the heroic horse, 
and the difficulty of riding him. — The horse that speaks ; tiie 
horse-spy. — ^The chariot that speaks. — The solar horse bound that 
it may not come back again. — The hero who flees in the shape of 
a horse, and the horse sold with the bridle ; transformations of the 
horse. — ^The sun without a horse and without a bridle. — The 
horses of the sun, arrested or wounded, precipitate the solar hero 
into the waters. — The eternal hunter. — Eta9as, Phaethdn, Hip- 
polytos. — ^The horse that delivers the hero. — ^The neighing of 
Indras's horse ; the horse of Darius which neighs at the sight of 
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the sun on account of the smell of a mare. — Number of the solar 
horses. — The hero born of a mare.-r-The mare's egg. — The hare 
born of a mare devours the mare. — Spanish mares Inade pregnant 
by the wind. — Horses sons of the wind. — The hero A^vatth&man 
neighs immediately after birth. — The horses that weep ; mythical 
signification of these tear^ — ^Vedic riddle and play of words upon 
the letter r, and the root varsk relative to the horse. — ^The foam 
from the horse's mouth destroys enemies and cures the cough. — 
The A^vin&u, the Dioscuri, AsklSpios and his two sons as 
physicians. — Caballus. — Ambrosia from the hoof of the Yedic 
horse. — HippokrSnl ; the horse's hoof in relation with water. — 
Exchanges between moon and sun and between bull and horse. — 
Horses sacred to the gods and to saints. — Holy horsemen who 
help the heroes merctdt p<icta. 

The myth of the horse is perhaps not so rich in legends 
ss that of the bull and the cow, but certainly no less 
interesting. As the horseman is the finest type of the 
hero, so the horse which carries him is in mythology the 
noblest of animals. 

We have already observed that the best of the three 
brothers, the third, the victorious one, the morning sun, 
is, in tradition, distinguished fi:om the other brothers by 
his swiftness ; and that the morning dawn or aurora, 
which is the third sister, the good one, the best of the 
three sisters, is she who wins the race. It is, therefore, 
natural that the favourite animal of the hero should be 
his horse. The two Hindoo Dioscuri, that is, the A9vinau, 
the two horsemen, derive their name from the agvas or 
horse, as being the swift one ;^ and they are very pro- 
bably identical with the two fair-haired, amiable, splen- 
did, and ardent coursers of Indras, of Savitar (the sun), 
and proper and worthy to bear heroes,^ who yoke them- 

^ The word atyas has the same meaning. 

^ Yun^nty asya k&my& hari vipakshasd rathe ^onft dhfisbjiii 
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selves at a word,^ are maned, adapted to make fruitfal, 
full of life,' having eyes like the sun,' made by the 
Ribhavas/ who, as they made the cow out of a cow, also 
made a horse out of the horse,* black, with white feet, 
drawing the chariot with the golden yoke, revealing the 
beings ; * the two rapid ones ; the two most rapid ones ; ^ 
plunging into the inebriating drink before Indras yokes, 
them ; ® beautiful, by means of which the chariot of the 
Agvin&u is as swift as thought ; • who carry Indras, as 
every day they carry the sim ; ^® are the two rays of the 
sun ; " who neigh, dropping ambrosia ; " the very pnre 
horses of the bull Indras, inebriated, who illumine the 
sky,^^ with manes the coloiu: of a peacock," bridled sixty 
times (properly six times twice five) ;^* beneficent, winged, 
indefatigable, resolute destroyers (of the enemies)." The 
Aitareya Brdhmanam, when giving the characteristics of 
the race of each god, whilst it tells us that Agnis, at the 

. * Vadoyu^u ; Jffigv, i. 7, 2. 

' Yuk8hY& hi ke9iDft hart vrishai^& kakshjaprft ; J^igv. i 10, 3. 
' Sdradakshasa]^ ; Bigv, L 16, 1. 

^ IndrHya vacSoyu^ tatakshur manas^ hart ; ^i^. L 20, 2. 
^ SaadhanYan& a9v&d a9vain atakshata ; J^igv. i. 161, 7. 
^ Yi ^anM (Shj&vah ^itip&do akhjan rathaih hiraQjapr&agaib. 
vahanta]^ ; J^igv. i. 33, 5. 

7 Indro Tankd vafikatar&dhi tishthati ; ftigv. L 5, 11. 

8 YukshvA mada<Syut4 harl ; Eigv. i. 81, 3. 

^ Y&m a9yin& manaso ^viy&n ratha^ svagvah ; J^igv. L 117, 2. 

^^ A ty& ya<5hantu harito na siiryam ah& yi^veva siiryam ; JS^igv. u 
130, 2. 

^^ Harl siiryasya ketii ; J^igv, ii 11, 6. 

^^ Qhfita9<5ataiii sY&ram asv&rsht^m j Btgv. iL 11, 7. 

^^ Pra ye dvitft diva rin^anty &t4]^ susammiishtftso Tpahabhasyi^ 
miiral^L ; J^igv. iiL 43, 6. 

^^ Indra haribhir y&hi mayiiraromabhi^ ; fiigv. iii. 45. 1. 

^^ Sholh& jruktfth pafi6t-paii<S& vahanti ; J^igv. iii. 55, 18. 

^^ Patatribhir a9ram&ir avyatibhir dafisan&bhih ; J^igv, vii. 69, 7. 
The A^yinau also are called dravatpHni (swift-hoofed) ; Jfigv, L 3, 1. 
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marriage of Somas and SAry4, is drawn by mules, and 
the aurora by red cows (or bulls), teaches us that Indras 
is drawn by horses, and the kqymku by asses ; the 
Ajvin&u carried off the prize.^ In the MaJidbhdratam^ 
we find another important circumstance, t.e., the A9vin4u 
represented as sons of a mare, or of Tvashtrl, wife of the 
sun Savitar, who took the form of a mare. Therefore we 
have here the sons of the mare, who may be horses or 
mules, according aa the mare united herself with a horse 
or with an ass. Here, then, we have already an evident 
proof of the identification of the heroes AjvinS^u with the 
animals, horses or asses, which draw them. The Rigvedas 
does not as yet know the word agvatara, or mule, but in 
representing the Ajvin^u drawn now by horses and now 
by asses, it shows us the intermediate character of the 
real animal that draws the AjvinSiU, a grey beast, dark- 
coloured, and white only in its fore parts. Night is the 
mule that carries the AsvinAu or tvdlight«. in the same 
way as, in the above-quoted Aitareya, it carries or 
awakens Agnis, fire or light In the Tliad^^ mules are 
sung of as being better adapted than oxen to draw the 
plough. 

The hero's horse, like the hero himself, begins by 
being ugly, deformed, and inept, and ends by becoming 
beautiful, limiinous, heroic, and victorious. 



^ Agvatarl — rathen&gnir ft^imadh&vatt&s&ih pr&^am&no yonimakii- 
la7atUsin&tt& na vi^yaiite. Gbbhiramn&irasM A^^nadli&vattasmft- 
dnshasyagat&y&marunamivaeya prabh&tynsliasoriipamafYarathenendra 
H^fimadh&eattasmfttaa u6d&irgho8ha upabdim&nkahatrasya rdpam^ndro 
hi sa gadarbliarathen&9yin& uda^yat&ma9yin&v&9naY&t&m ; AU. Br. 
iv. 2, 9. 

' Tv^tri tu savitur bli&iy& vadav&rapadh&rii^i aauyata mah&bliag& 
8& 'ntarikshe '9yin&vabhfta ; Mbh. i. 2599. 

» II. X. 362. 
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The mythical horse of the Hungarians, the horse T&tos, 

or T6tos lo, when bom, is of an ugly aspect, defective 
and lean ; it is therefore said in Hungarian, that '' the 
T4tos comes out of a defective horse." It is> however, 
always bom with teeth,^ although its chin is sometimes 
wanting ; its bursts out of a black pentagonal egg on an 
Ash Wednesday, after the hero has carried it for seven 
summers and seven winters under his arm. In the 
Mahdhhdratamy^ the first created horse U6<S&Lb9rava8, 
the king of the horses (and therefore the horse of Indras), 
which is as swift as thought, follows the path of the sun, 
and is luminous and white, has, however, a black tail, 
made so by the magic of the serpents, who have covered 
it with black hairs. This is probably the black ass's or 
horse's tail which remains upon the ugly or wicked 
sister's forehead, in the popular European story of the 
two sisters.* It must also be remarked that, as the word 



^ In the Monferrato, according to the information kindly given me, 
concerning the beliefs relative to animals current in this country, by 
Dr Giuseppe Ferraro, the young collector of the popular songs and 
stories of the Monferrato, it is believed that the horse's teeth hung 
upon the necks of infants at the breast cause them to cut their teeth, 
and that the two incisors of the horse, when worn, are a spell to charm 
away every evil. 2 ^hh. i. 1093-1237. 

^ Cfr. the first of the Tuscan stories of Santo Stefcmo di Caleinaia. — 
In the preceding chapter, we have seen how the apples of a certain 
apple-tree cause horns to grow on whoever eats them. In an un- 
published Italian story, instead of the apple-tree, we have the fig- 
tree, and instead of horns, the tail It is narrated by an old man of 
Osimo, in the Marches : — Three poor brothers, having but little in- 
clination for work, go in search of fortune round the world. Over- 
taken in the country by night, they fall asleep in the open air. A 
fairy, under the aspect of a hideous old woman, comes up and wakens 
them, offering herself as their wife. The three brothers excuse them- 
selves, and declare that they wish for nothing except a little money 
•with which to make merry. The fairy answers, " Tell me what you 
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Ucddihgravas means, properly, him of the high ears, it 
indicates the ass better than the horse. 



i?irish for, and you shall have it.'' The first asks for a purse, which shall 
•always be full of money j the second for a whistle, by blowing into 
which a whole army of brave combatants would be summoned to his 
«ide ; the third a mantle, which would make its wearer invisible. The 
iairy satisfies them, and then disappears in flames, like the deviL The 
•eldest brother, Stephen, goes with his purse into Portugal, where he 
plays and loses, but still remains rich. This comes to the queen- 
'dowager's ears, who wishes to see the stranger, hoping to possess herself 
of his secret ; she feigns to love him, and the wedding-day is fixed ; 
but before it comes she has already gained his confidence, and taking 
the purse from him, she orders him to be flogged. Stephen returns to 
his brothers, relates his grievance, and proposing to revenge himself 
upon the queen, induces them to lend him the whistle, which calls 
4trmie8 into existence. The queen softens towards him, protesting 
ihat she expected to the last that he would have appeared on the day 
appointed for the wedding, and that he had been flogged without her 
knowledge. Stephen gives way, and the whistle passes out of his 
hands into those of the queen. He is flogged again, but twice as 
severely as before. Again he has recourse to his brothers ; he implores, 
.supplicates, and promises to get everything back by the miraculous 
mantle ; but having obtained it, he allows himself to be deceived once 
more by the queen. Deprived of everything, he wanders about in 
despair, reduced to beggary. In the middle of January, he sees a tree 
covered with beautiful figs ; desirous of them, he eats with avidity ; 
but for every fig that he swallows, a span of tail as thick as a boa grows 
•on to him. He goes on his way, still more desperate, till he finds 
more figs, of a smaller size ; he eats them, and the tail disappears. 
'Contented with this discoveiy, he fills a basket with the first figs, and 
•disguised as a countryman, comes to the palace of the Queen of 
Portugal Every one marvels on seeing such fine figs in January. 
The queen buys the basket, and every one eats ; but tails immediately 
.grow on their backs. Stephen then dresses himself as a doctor, and 
with the little figs, cures many persons. The queen has him called ; 
he obliges her to confess to him first, and in the confession makes her 
say where the three marvellous gifts of the fairy are kept. Having 
recovered them, he leaves the queen with ten spans of tail, and returns 
rich and happy to his brothers. In this story there must be some 
parts wanting ; it is probable that the fairy warned the brothers not 

VOL. I. T 
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In the same way, therefore, as the hero of popular 
tales before becoming a wise man is generally an ass^ the 
animal ridden by the solar hero, prior to being a real and 
noble horse, is usually a worthless jade, or a dark-coloured 
ass. The sun, in the beginning of the night, rides a 
black horse, and afterwards a grey one, or else an ass or a 
mule, but in the morning, on the contrary, a white and 
luminous horse, which has a black tail ; or else the dark 
horse of night has a white head, or white legs, or anterior 
parts of the body, with golden ears, and the nape of the 
neck formed of pearls.^ The monstrous Trojan horse, 
too, of Epeios, a figure which represents the horse of 
mythology, in Tryphioddros the Egyptian,* has a golden 
mane, red eyes, and silver teeth. 

In the Turkish stories of Siberia,' it is upon an iron- 
coloured horse that the third brother, hated by his father 
and his two elder brothers, advances against the demon 
Ker lutpa. The hero becomes the excrement of a horse, 
and the horse a crow; the former glues the monster's 
lower lip to the earth, the latter suspends his upper lip 
to the sky. In order better to understand this strange 
myth, we must remember that the name of one of the 
Valkiries is *' Mist," a word which means excrement and 
fog. The fog, or frost, or rain, or dew, falls to the ground ; 

to discover their secret to any one. The last enterprise, moreover, is 
more likely to have been undertaken by the third brother, who always 
assumes in fairy tales the part of the cunning one, than by the first- 
bom, who in this story represents the part of the fool. — Polydoms 
speaks of the horse's tail as a chastisement for an insult to Thomas Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the thirteenth book of his Hid* AngL: — 
" Irridentes Archiepiscopum, caudam equi cui insidebat, amputanmt. 
At postea nutu Dei ita accidit, ut omnes ex eo hominum genere qui 
id facinus fecissent, nati sunt instar brutomm caudatL" 

^ Hirai>yakari>am manigrtvam arnas ; J^igv. L 122, 14. 

* IlUm HaldM, 65-72. 

> In the bef ore^uoted collection of Badloff, TOttdih&i MdrgOn. 
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the solar horse, or the sun, rises in the sky ; the monster 
of night or of clouds is dispersed. 

In the thirteenth Esthonian story of Krevtzwald, the 
third brother comes three times to deUver the princess 
from the mountain of glass (or ice), where she sleeps. 
The first time he is dressed the colour of bronze, upon a 
bronze-coloured horse ; the second time dressed in silver, 
upon a horse the colour of silver ; and the third time 
upon a gold-coloured horse, dressed in gold. 

In an unpublished Piedmontese story, the young prince, 
whose beloved princess has been ravished beyond seas, 
is borne over the waves by an eagle, which he feeds with 
his own flesh. Arrived beyond the sea, he hears that the 
princess is destined to be the wife of the hero who wins 
the race three times ; the first time he appears dressed 
in black, upon a black horse ; the second time dressed 
in white, upon a white horse ; and the third time dressed 
in red, upon a red horse. Each time he wins the race, 
and thereafter receives the beautiful princess in marriage. 

Thus we see the first horse of the hero is always dark- 
coloured, like the devil's horse, like the horses of Pluto, 
which, accustomed to darkness, are terrified by light ; ^ it 
then becomes the grey horse of the giantess, the grey 
horse which smells the dead hero Sigurd in the Edda. 
P^gasos himself, the Meros hippos of Aratos, is bom 
semi-perfect (Smiteles),' an expression which reminds me 
of the equus dimidius of an Alsatian paper of 1336, in 
Du Cange, by which the mule is meant. The Hindoo 

^ Longa solitos caligine pasci 
Terruit orbis eqaos ; pressis hsesere lupatia 
Attoniti meliore polo ; misusque yerendum 
In chaos obUquo pugnant temone reverti. 

Claudianus, De JRaptu Proserpinos^ ii. 193. 
' PhaimmcnOj 215. 
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Arunas, charioteer of the sun (or even the brother of the 
sun himself, inasmuch as he is the brother of Gammas, 
the solar bird), is said to be bom with an imperfect body ;* 
he can be luminous and divine only in part The black 
horse, on the contrary, has generally an evil and demo- 
niacal nature ; the black horse corresponds to the black 
devil ; the colour black itself is, according to popular 
superstition, the product of bad humours.* Every horse, 
when bom, has, according to Maestro Agostino, a piece 
of black flesh upon its lips, called hippomanes by the 
Greeks : " La quale came dici lo vulgo essere molto 
sospettosa a U maleficii" Maestro Agostino adds, more- 
over, that the mother refuses to give suck to the colt as 
long as it carries this piece of flesh upon its lips, and 
some say that the mother herself eats it. In an idyll of 
Theokritos, we read that the Hippomanes is bom among 
the Arcadians, and maddens colts and swift marea* In 
the first chapter we mentioned the Russian damavoi^ the 
demon who, during the night, rides upon cows, oxen, 
and horses, and makes them perspire. This superstition 
was already combated in Italy in the sixteenth century by 
Maestro Agostino ; * and to it can probably be traced the 

* Mbh. L 1470, 1471. 

' Quelli cavalli che sono de pilo morello se fanno de hnmore colerioo 
impero che e piii caldo hnmore et sicco che non e lo sangae et per 
questo produce ad nigredine el pelo. / tre Libri della Ifatura Dei 
Cavalli et del Modo di mediear le Loro InfemMi^ composti da Maestro 
Agostino Colnmbre ; Prologo. 6, Vinegia, 1547. 

* Hippomanes phiiton esti par Arkasi t6i d'epi pasai 
Kai pdloi mainontai an drea, kai thoai hippoi ; IL 48. 

^ Devennosi corrigere et emendare quelli 11 quali se posseno dire 
heretici, impero che voleno dire che quelle tal bestie che portano li 
crini advolte et atrezate ; et con loro poco cognoscimento dicono che 
sono le streghe che li cavalcano et chiamanli cavalli stregari ; " PrO" 
logo, 10, the work quoted before. — Cfr. on the Damavoi, Ralston, The 
Songs of the Buman People, p. 120, 139. 
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custom, still observed by many grooms, of leaving a lamp 
lighted in the stable during the night. The devil, as is 
well known, is afraid of the light (Agnis is called raksho- 
han, or monster-killer), and his black horse likewise. It 
is therefore a sinister omen, according to two verses in 
Suidas^ to dream of black horses, whilst, on the contrary, 
it is a good omen to dream of white ones. In the Nor- 
man legend of the priest Walchelm, a black horse presents 
itself to hiTn in the first days of January of the year 1091, 
and tempts him to mount upon its back ; scarcely has 
Walchelm done so, than the black horse sets oJ0F for 
hell.* The dead, too, according to the popular belief, 
often ride upon black or demoniacal horses.' 

A well-known Russian story in verse, the Kariioh 
Garhunok, or Little Hump-backed Horse, of Jershoff, 
commences thus : — ^An old man has three sons, the 
youngest of which is the usual Ivan Durdk, or Ivan the 
fool. The old man finds his corn-field devastated every 
morning ; he wishes to find out who the devastator is, 
and sends his first-bom son to watch the first night. 
The first-bom has drunk too much, and falls asleep, and 
BO does the second son, and from the same cause, on the 
second night. On the third night it is Ivan's turn to 



^ Hippous melainas ou kalon pant6s blepein 
Hipp6n de leuk6n opsis, aggelon phasis. 

In Tuscany, flying horses, when seen in dreams, announce news ; no 
doubt, this flying horse seen in dreams can only refer to the nocturnal 
voyage of the solar horse. 

2 Cfr. Menzel, Die Vorchi'istliche UnsterhliclikeitS'Lehrey Leipzig, 
1870. 

^ The Hungarians call the bier of the dead St MichaePs horse; 
Neo-Qreek popular songs represent the ferryman of the dead, Charon, 
on horseback ; in Switzerland, the sight of a horse is a harbinger of 
approaching death for a person seriously ill. — Cfr. Rochholtz, DeuUclur 
Glaube und Brauchy L 163, 164. 
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watch ; lie does not fall asleep. At midnight he sees a 
mare which breathes flames coming. Ivan ties her by a 
rope, leaps upon her, seizes her by the mane, toiments 
and subdues her, until the mare, to be let free, promises 
to give Ivan one of her young ones, and carries him to 
the stable where her three young ones are. She gives 
Ivan a little hump-backed horse with long ears (the 
Hindoo U6<54Lbsravas), that flies. By means of this little 
himip-backed horse, Ivan will make his fortune ; when 
he leads it away, the mare and the two other colts follow 
it. Ivan's two brothers steal the mare and two colts, 
and go to sell them to the Sultan. Ivan rejoins them, 
and the three brothers stay in the Sultan's service as 
grooms ; sometime afterwards, Ivan saves himself from 
drowning by means of his horse. 

In the third of ErlenweirCs Russian stories, a stallion 
is bom to the Tzar s mare, that had drunk the water in 
which a certain fish (a pike, in the nineteenth story) had 
been washed, at the same time as the Tzar's daughter and 
her maid give birth to two heroes, Ivan Tzarevid and 
Ivan Dievic — i.e., John of the Tzar and John of the girl, 
a form representing the Ajvinau. Ivan Tzaxevid rides 
upon the stallion. In the nineteenth story, the son of 
the mare is called Demetrius of the Tzar (Dmitri Tzarevi6) ; 
hero and horse being identified. In the fifth story of 
Erlenweiuy a Cossack goes into the forest, where he is be- 
trayed into the enemy's hands, who gives orders that he be 
cut in pieces, put into a sack, and attached to his horse. 
The horse starts, and carries him to the house of silver 
and gold, where he is resuscitated. During the following 
night, an old man and woman, whose guest the Cossack 
is, drag him, in order to waken him, by the cross which 
hangs on his neck, aad he is thus transformed into a horse 
of gold and silver. Towards evening, the horse, by the 
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Tzar's order, is killed, and (like the bull and the cow) 
becomes an apple-tree of silver and gold. The apple-tree 
is cut down, and becomes a golden duck. The golden 
duck is the same as the golden horse, or as the hero re- 
suscitated, i.e., the morning sun. The sack and the horse 
which cany the hero cut in pieces represent the voyage 
of the sun in the gloom of night, or the voyage of the 
grey horse, the imperfect horse, the bastard mule, or the 
ass. 

In the Russian tales, moreover, a distinction is made be- 
tween the grey and the black horse ; the grey horse helps 
the hero in the night very eflfectively, and the black one, 
on the contrary, is the herald of death. When, in the 
ninth story oi JErlenwein, the horse of Ivan the merchant s 
son goes to search for the horses of the princess from 
beyond the sea, Ivan waits for him upon the shore. If 
he see grey horses come forth, it is to be a sign that his 
own steed is aUve ; but if, on the other hand, black horses 
appear, he is to conclude that his own horse is dead. 
Grey is the colour of sadness, black is the colour of death. 

In Afanassieff, we find new interesting data. Ivan 
the fool watches during the night to surprise the horse 
which devastates his father's crops, and succeeds in bind- 
ing it with rods from a linden-tree, after it has smelt the 
odour of tobacco. Then, by the help of the sister of the 
hero Nikanore, it acquires the faculty, when running 
after cows and horses, of turning their tails into gold, as 
well as their horns or manes, and their flanks into stars. 
What better image could there be of the starry sky of 
night, the golden tail of which is the red evening, and 
the front parts, also of gold, the morning aurora V 

In another story,* we have Ivan the son of the bitch 

* Afanamef, v. 37. * lb. v. 5L 
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occupying the place and playing the part of Ivan the son 
of the mare. Ivan of the bitch, after having deHveied 
the three princesses from the deep cistern, is himself 
thrown into it The black horse comes to deliver him, 
and cannot; the grey horse comes, and cannot either; 
the red horse comes, and succeeds in dragging the hero 
out. The black horse represents the dark night, the grey 
horse the night beginning to clear, and the red horse the 
roseate morning, which delivers the sun or solar hero. 

The third brother Ivan, mounted on a marvellous 
horse, comes first to the bronze castle, then to the silver 
one, and lastly to that of gold.^ This is a variety of the 
same myth, and represents similarly the solar voyage from 
evening to morning. The next mythical legend, however, 
probably aUudes rather to the three days of the winter 
solstice, which the sun takes to return. The hero, Theodore, 
finds a horse that has been just brought forth, which the 
wolves have driven towards him; he makes it pasture 
upon the dew for three dawns (like the Hungarian T&tos, 
who feeds upon the golden oats in a silver field, that is 
to say, who, during the silvery night, or else during the 
white dawn, or the snowy winter, absorbs the dewy 
humours of the spring, or the morning aurora). The 
first day, the young horse becomes as high as half a tree ; 
the second, higher than the tree ; the third day it is as 
high as the heavens, and bears the hero Theodore and his 
wife Anastasia on its back. 

Ivan Dur&k watches three nights at his father's tomb,* 
His father tells him that if at any time of need he calls 
with a hero's whistle, a wonderful grey horse will appear 
to help him, whose eyes shoot flames, and firom whose 
nostrils issues smoke. Ivan does so, and is answered ; he 

1 Afanamef, L 6. " 76. ii. 25.— Cfr. iii. 5, iv. 27. 
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gets into his right ear, and comes out of the left. By 
means of this horse, Ivan succeeds in taking down the 
portrait of the Tzar's daughter three times, though hung 
high up on the wall of the palace, and thus obtains the 
beautiful princess to wife. 

According to another variety of this story,^ Ivan, the 
third and foolish brother, goes with the most worthless 
jade in the stable into the open air, and calls up the grey 
horse with a loud shout ; he enters into him by one ear, 
and comes out at the other. Two young horsemen (the 
A5vinau) appear to him, and make a horse with golden 
mane and taU come forth ; upon this horse Ivan succeeds 
in three times kissing, through twelve glasses (the glass 
mountain of the Esthonian story), the daughter of the 
Tzar, who therefore becomes his wife. Here, therefore, 
we find the ugly horse which is made beautiful by the 
two horsemen, represented by the two ears of the grey 
horse out of which they come. These two horsemen give 
the hero a better steed. Be it understood that their own 
heroic steed (that is, the sun's horse), fi'om being ugly or 
asinine during the night, became beautiful and noble ; in 
the Kiillaros of the Dioscuri, too, we ought probably to 
recognise a courser that has been transformed fi'om an ass 
to a heroic horse. 

Sometimes, instead of the horse, we have only its head. 
The step-mother persecutes the old man's daughter;^ the 



* Afanassieff, ii. 28. 

■ Ih. iv. 41. — In the twenty-first story of Erlenwetn, the poor 
brother obtains wealth by means of a mare's head, while the rich 
brother, on the other hand, becomes poor. — In Af. v. 21, the dwarf- 
boy, who possesses great strength, enters into the ear of one of the 
two horses when in the act of ploughing ; upon which they plough 
of their own accord, and the old father of the dwarf is at liberty to 
rest. — In the sixth Calmuck story, the head of the dead horse, when 
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persecuted maiden finds a mare's head, which beseeches 
her to relieve and cover it ; at last it invites her to enter 
the right ear and come out of the left one. The persecuted 
girl comes out in the form of an exceedingly beautiful 
maiden. The step-mother sends her own daughter to try 
the same means of becoming beautiful ; but she maltreats 
the mare's head, and the mare's head devours her. 

There is also a singularly clear allusion to the A9vin4u 
in the forty-fourth story of the fifth book of Afanassiefft 
which seems to me to be a full confirmation of these in- 
terpretations. When Basili9a, the girl persecuted by 
her step-mother, approaches the house of the old witch 
(the baba-jegfir), she sees galloping towards the great door 
of it a black horseman, dressed all in black, upon a black 
horse, who disappears underground, upon which night 
begins.^ When the day begins to appear, Basili9a sees 
before her a white horseman, dressed all in white, upon a 
white horse, caparisoned in white. The maiden goes on ; 
when the sun begins to rise, she sees a red horseman, 
dressed in red, upon a red horse.* The myth does not 
require comment ; but it happens to be given to us in 
the story itself by the witch, who, to appease tlie curi- 
osity of the girl Basilija, reveals to her that the black 

fallen from the tree, brings riches and good lack to him who lets it 
fall, who finds under it a golden cup : this is a form of the ambrosia 
which comes out of the horse's head, which we shall find farther on. 

^ The Russian text seems to me of too much importance, in the 
history of myths, not to deserve to be recorded here : " lediet apiit 
▼sadnik : sam <Somoi, adiet ya vsiem (k>mom ; na domom kani^ ; 
padskak&l k var6tam babijaghl i is-6esz, kak skvosz szemlid pravalilsia; 
nast^la no<S." 

' Idi6t anA i draszit Ydrdg ska<^t mimo ieji Ysadnik sam bieloi, 
adiet y bielom, kon pod nim bieloi, i sbn]ga na kani^ bi^laja; na dyarid 
atalo raszviet&t. Idi6t ani dalshe, kak ska<5et drugoi ysadnik ; sam 
krasnoi, adi^t y krasnom i na krasnom kanie ; stalo yshddit solntze. 
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liorseman represents the dark night (no6 ti6mnaja), the 
white horseman tOie clear day (dien jasnoi), and the red 
liorseman the little red sun (solnishko krasnoje). 

Returning from Slavonic to Asiatic tradition, we meet 
idth the same myths. 

Let ns begin with the demoniacal horse, or demon of 
horses. The jBigrvedcw already knows it ; the ydtudhanas, 
or monster, feeds now upon human flesh (like the Buce- 
phalus of the legend of Alexander), now upon horse 
flesh, and now milk from cows. We have said it seems 
probable that the custom of keeping a lamp lighted in 
the stables is a form of exorcism against the demon ; the 
JRigvedaSy indeed, tells us that Agnis (that is, Fire, with 
his flame) cuts off" the heads of such monsters.^ But 
this is not enough ; the Sigved<is ofiers us in the same 
hymn the proof of another identification. We have seen 
in the last chapter how Rebhas, the invoker, is the third 
brother, whom his envious and perfidious brothers threw 
into the well ; and we have seen above how Ivan, who 
is also the third brother, invokes with a sonorous voice 
the grey horse which is to help him, and how the same 
Ivan is the one that discovers the monstrous horse which 
Tavages the seed or the crops in his jEather's field. In 
the same Vedic hymn where the flame of Agnis beats 
«down the heads of the monster that torments horses, 
Agnis (that is, fire) is invoked in order that the hero 
Eebhas may see the monster which devastates with its 
•claws.* Eebhas and phu^yus are two names of the hero 

^ Ta^L p&unislieye^a krayi8li& samafikte yo a^vyena pa9iinll y&tud- 
h&na]^ yo a,g\mytyk bharati ksbiram agne teshftin girshft;^ haras&pi 
Tp9<Sa; J^igv, z. 87, 16. — Cfr. the dragon that torments the horses in 
the TvtirName of Rosen, ii. 300. 

' Tad agne 6ikshu^ prati dhehi rebhe ^aph&m^am yena pa9yasi 
j&tudh&nam; ^igv. z. 87, 12. — ^The demon Hayagrivas killed by 
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who falls into the cistern in the B^igvedas. We have 
seen, not long ago, in the Russian story, that Ivan, the 
third brother, who is thrown down into the cistern, is 
delivered by the red horse. The AgvinAu, in the 
JRigvedaSy deliver Bhu^yus out of the sea by means of 
red- winged horses.^ Here the grey and imperfect horse 
of night is become a red horse. In the same Vedic hymn. 
Eebhas, overwhelmed in the waters, is identified with his 
own horse (Ivan is son of the bitch, or the cow, or the 
mare), he being compared to a horse hidden by wicked ones.* 

Yish^as, which is the same as horse's neck, and Ha7a9iras, or horse's 
head, another monster giant in the Rdrndyaij/im^ iv. 43, 44, always 
refer to the Vedic a9va-y&tadhftnas. We are abeady acquainted with 
the demon who, during the night, makes the horses sweat and grow 
lean, i.e., who makes them ugly. In the Latin tradition, after haying 
assisted the Romans in the battle of the Lake Hegillas, Castor and 
Pollux were seen, near the ambrosial lacus lutumae (Ondius, Fcuti^ i,\ 
to wash the sweat off their horses with the water of this lake, which 
was near the temple of Vesta. To this Macaulay alludes in his 
verses — 

'' And washed their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta's fane." 

— Battle of the Lake RegUlua, xxxix. 

The salutary water of the Dioscuri, or sons of the luminous one, would 
here occupy the place of the fire lighted by night in stables, and of 
the Vedic Agnis who kills the monster of horses. My friend Giuseppe 
Pitr^ writes me, that in Sicily, when an ass, a mule, or a horse is to 
enter a new stable, salt is put upon its back (a form of Christian 
baptism), in order that the fairies may not lame it. — The Eiillaros^ 
the heroic horse of the Dioscuri, is perhaps not unrelated to the word 
kiilloSf which means lame and bent; the solar horse, before being 
heroic, is hump-backed, lame, lean, and ugly ; the lame hero, the lame 
horse (ass or mule), the lame devil, seem to me to be three penumbrm 
of the solar hero, or of the sun in the darkness. 

* Vibhir ilhathur pgrebhir a^v&i^ ; iJii^if. L 117, 14.— -Cfr. vii. 69, 7. 

' A^vain na gtilham a^vin^ durev&ir pshim nar4 vfisl^nft rebham 
apsu; ^igv. L 117, 4. — ^The A9vin&u pass the sea upon a chariot^ 
which resembles a ship; this chariot is said to have the sun for a 
covering — rathena stiryatvadft ; Jfigv. i. 47, 9. 
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We saw above, in the Russian story, how the two 
horsemen who come out of the grey horse's ear give to 
the foolish Ivan, who has an ugly and worthless horse, a 
handsome hero's palfrey, by means of which he accom- 
plishes the arduous undertakings which entitle hiTn to 
the hand of the king's daughter. It is remarkable how 
completely the Vedic myth agrees with this European 
legend. The A9vinAu have given, for his eternal happi- 
ness, a luminous horse to him who has a bad one.^ In 
another hymn, the god Agnis gives to his worshipper 
a pious, truthful, invincible, and very glorious son, who 
vanquishes heroes, and a swift, victorious, and imcon- 
quered horse.* 

We have seen, moreover, how Ivan, the most popular 
type of the Russian hero, has always to make three essays 
before he accomplishes his undertaking upon the wonder- 
ful horse which he has obtained from the two horsemen. 
The RigvedaSy which celebrates the famous mythical en- 
terprise of the three steps of Vishnus, of the great body 
(briha6<5hariralj),' of the very vast step (urukramishtaJj),* 
who, in three steps, measured or traversed the whole 
span of the heavens,* betrays in another hymn the secret 
of Vishnus's success in this divine enterprise, since it 
cays that when, with the strength of Indras, he made his 
three steps, he was drawn by the two fair-haired horses 



^ Tarn a9vinft dadathu^ ^yetam a^vam aghft^y&ya ^apvad it svasti ; 
J^igv, L 116, 6. 

* Agnis tavi^ravastamain tuvibralimiQaxn uttamam atiirtaih ^r&yayat- 
patim putram dad&ti dAgushe — Agnir dad&ti satpatdiii sfts&ha yo yudhft 
Dribhi^ agnir atyaih raghushyadam ^et&ram apar^tam ; J^igv, y. 25, 

5,6. 

• JS^igv. L 155, 6. * i 154, 4. 

^ Yislii^or nu kaih Yirya];^ pra Yodam yaih p&rtkiv&ni vimame ra^;4nsi 
yo askabli&yad uttaraih sadhasthaih Yidakram&^as tredhoragHyah ; 
J^igv. L 154, 1. 
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of Indras ^ (that is, the two A9vinAu lent him the swift 
and strong horse which wa^ to bear him on to victory). 
The three steps of Vishnus correspond, therefore, to the 
three stations of Ivan, to the three races of the young 
hero to win the beautiful princess. Vishnus also appears 
in the RAmAyanam^ in the midst of the sea of liquified 
butter, attractive to aU beings, in the form of a horse's 
head. Hero and the solar or lunar horse are identified. 

Indras is requested to yoke his right and his left 
(horses), to approach, inebriated, his dear wife.* By 
means of the horse obtained fi'om the two horsemen, the 
Russian Ivan acquires his wife; in the Rigvedas, the 
two A9vin4u themselves, by means of their rapid chariot, 
became husbands of the daughter of the sun.* The 
horses of the sun are so fully identified with the chariot 
drawn by them, that they are said to be dependent on 
it, united with it, and almost bom of it' The A9vin4u, 
therefore, by means of the horse now enable the wife to 
be found by the solar hero, by the old (3yavanas made 
young again (Tith6n),* now by the sun, and now find her 
themselves (perhaps drawing the chariot like horses). 
Etoas, too, who is represented in the Rdmdyanam'' as 
the deliverer of Slt4, is compared to the solar horse, to 
the sun bom upon the mountain. 



^ YadA te vish^ur o^asft trliji pad& yi<Sakram ftd it te haiyatft haii 
yavaksliatuJIjL ; Jfigv, viiL 12, 27, 

» Rdmdy. iv. 40. 

' Yoktas te astu dakshi^a uta savyah ^atakrato tena ^yAm npa 
priy&m mand&no y&hy andliaso yo^ ; J^igv. i. 82, 5. 

^ Tad ^ aha yftm a^iraih <^ti yftnain yena pati bhavathat siiiy&y&h ; 
J^igv, iv. 43, 6. — ^In the following hymn, strophe Ist, the aurora is 
called now daughter of the sun, now cow : Tarn ydih rathaih vayam 
ady& huvema pjithu^jram a^vinA saihgatiih gol^ — Ta^i siiry4iiL TahatL 

^ Rathasya naptyah ; ^igv. L 50. 9. 

• J^igv. i 116, 10. 7 yi 9. 
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We have seen in the Russian stories how the horse's 
head possesses the same magic power as the marvellous 
horse which the two horsemen give to the hero Ivan. 
Thus, in the Vedic myth, and in the corresponding 
br&hmanic tradition, the horse's head Dadhyand stands 
in direct relation with the myth of the AjvinAu. The 
wise DadhyaiicS shows himself pious towards the A9vindu, 
to whom, although he knows that he will pay with 
his head for the revelation he makes, he communicates 
what he knows concerning the ambrosia or the Mad- 
huvidy4. For this, accordingly, Dadhyand forfeits his 
head ; but the A9vin&u present him with a horse's head 
(his own), which heroically achieves wonders. With the 
bones of Dadhyarid, or with the head of the horse 
Dadhyarid (he who walks in butter or ambrosia), fished 
up in the ambrosial lake QaryanS,vat (the head of the 
horse Vishnus in the sea of butter),^ Indras discomfits 
the ninety-nine hostile monsters (as Samson the Philistines 
with the jawbone of an ass).* This exchange of heads 
seems to be common to the traditions which are foimded 
upon the myth of the A9vin&u, that is, to the legends of the 
two brother or companion heroes. In the Tuti-Name^ the 
heads of the prince and of the Brahman, who are exceed- 
ingly like each other, are cut oflF and then fastened on 

^ The lake of Br&hman, visited by Hanumant in the Edmdyavjam, 
TL 53, has the form of a hoise's snout (hayftnanam). 

' Indro dadhido asthabhir yritr&Qy apratishkntafji ^agh&na navatir 
nava; J^igv. i. 84, 13, 14, i 117, 22, and the corresponding com- 
mentaiy of Sftya^as. — ^The bones of the heroic horse possess strength 
eqnal to that of the horse itself ; thus in the last chapter we have seen 
how, when the bones of the sacrificed boll or cow are kept, it springs 
ap again with renewed strengtL — Cfr. concerning this subject the 
interesting and copious details relating to European beliefs to be found 
in Rochholtz, DeuUcher Glaube und Branch, L 219-253. 

» ii. 24. 
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again ; but, by some mistake, the head of the one is 
attached to the body of the other, so that the prince's 
wife is embarra^d between them. This exchange of the 
husband (which corresponds to the exchange of the wife 
in the legend of Berta, referred to in the first chapter) is 
very frequent in the legend of the two brothers, and often 
ends in the rupture of the perfect concord reigning be- 
tween theuL The two brothers or companions who dispute 
about the wife, is a variety of the legend of the three 
brothers who, having delivered the beautiful princess, 
wish to divide her between them. 

The J^igvedas does not seem as yet explicitly to exhibit 
the two Afvin&u at discord — they generally are united 
in doing good ; but as we already know the Vedic blind 
man and lame man who are cured by the grace of Indras, 
or of the AfvinAu themselves ; as we know that the 
A9vindu, in the JRigvedas, make Dadhyan<5, who has a 
horse's head, conduct them to the ambrosia, or indicate 
where it is, probably in order that they may procure 
health and strength for themselves ; as in the ninth 
strophe of the 117th hjTnn of the first book of the 
JRigvedds, the marvellous horse of the A9vinS,u, which 
kills the monster-serpent (ahihan), is but one ; as we know 
that the Ajvindu run to gain the bride for themselves ; 
and as we cannot ignore the fact that in the story of the 
blind and lame man, when a woman comes upon the 
scene, they endeavour to do harm to each other ; ajs 
we know that of the two Hellenic brothers, the Dioscuri, 
one alone had from the gods the gift of immortality ; as, 
finally, it is known to us that of the two brothers, he 
alone is the true hero who, by means of his horse, gains 
the victory over the monster, — ^it is clear that if we have 
not as yet in the Rigvedas the myth of the two brothers 
at discord, we have, at least, in the ambrosia, and in the 
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tride won by them the origin of the myth ahready in- 
dicated ; and from the idea of the privileged brother that 
of the envious one would naturally arise. 

In Hesiod's Theogony we have the two brothers 
Chrysaor and P6gasos, that come out of the Medusa 
{the evening aurora), who is made pregnant by Poseiddn, 
after Perseus has cut oflf her head P6gasos, the younger 
brother, becomes the heroic horse. In Hesiod himself, 
and in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, he carries the thunder 
and the thunderbolts for Zeus. The hero Bellerophontes 
rides him, and vanquishes, by his help, the Chimaira and 
the Amazons ; he becomes the horse of the aurora, the 
horse of the Muses, the ambrosial steed. The monstrous 
Chimaira appears, in the Theogony of Hesiod, as the 
daughter of Typhaon and the Echidna, the monstrous 
daughter of Chrysaor. Therefore in the conflict which 
Bellerophontes maintains against the Chimaira, we have 
a form of the battle which goes on between the twin 
horses P6gasos and Chrysaor, the one divine, the other 
demoniacal. 

In the analogous myth of the Hellenic Dioscuri (the 
fions of the luminous one, i.e., of Zeus, just as the Vedic 
AfvinAu are the sons of the luminous sky;^ Zeus is 
united with the Dioscuri, as Indras is with the Afvindu), 
we again find the twins who fight to recover a woman 
who had been carried off* from them, i.e., their own sister 
Helen. One of the two brothers is mortal, and the other 
immortal ; he who is immortal passes the night in hell 
with his mortal brother. The double aspect of the sun, 
which at evening enters and loses itself in the night, now 
black, now illumined by the moon, and which, in the 
morning, comes forth in a luminous form, has enriched 



* Divo napiitd; ^igv, L 182, 1. 
VOL. L 
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the story of the two brothers of mjrthology. One of 
the two brothers, the red horseman, is in especial rela- 
tion with the morning sun ; the other, in intimate con- 
nection with the silvery moon, the whife horseman, and 
when the latter is amiBsing, witix the infernal gloom. 

Several mythologists have interpreted the A9yin&a as 
only the two twilights ; but it seems more exact, inas- 
much as they are often found together, whilst the two 
twilights are always apart, to recognise in them two 
crepuscular lights, the lunar of evening and autimm, and 
the solar of morning and spring.^ Of the twin-brothers, 
one is always imperfect ; the lunar crepuscular light offers 
us a similar imperfection, with respect to the sun. Inas- 
much as the A9vinilu are affiliated both to the sun and 
the moon, when they come out of the two ears of the 
horse of night, we should understand, it would appear, 
that on one side the moon goes down, while on the 
other the sun is bom, or that the solar horse arises, upon 
which the young hero lost in the night mounts and wins 
the princess aurora. In the Russian stories referred to 
in the preceding chapter, we have seen how the maiden 
abandons her hero-husband, or brother, to give her- 
self into the monster s hands ; the evening aurora forsakes 
the sun to throw herself into the night, and the evening 
twilight stays for a long time with the evening aiu:ora 



* Aa to the Yedic passnge, v. 76, 3, where it would seem that the 
Agvin&u are invoked in the morning, at midday, and in the evening, 
there seems to me to be room for discussion. The text says : Ut4 
yfttam safigave pr&tar ahno (that is, in the early dawn, when the cowa 
are gathered together), madhyandiue (which, in my mind, b the middle 
term which separates the gloomy hours from the luminous ones), 
uditA siiryasya (which, meaning the rising of the sun, cannot express 
evening, but precisely the rising of the morning sun). We too would 
have thus expressed the three moments in the morning in which it 
was opportune to invoke the A9viniu. 
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(the reddish sky of evening), when the sun is akeady 
gone. In the morning the two lovers, the twilight, or 
sun and moon, and the aurora, meet once more ; when 
the Sim, or solar hero, arrives, he surprises them infiag- 
rante delicto, and punishes them. Sometimes, on the 
contrary, the twilight and the aurora stay together, pre- 
serving their chastity ; in this case the brother twilight 
figures as the good and honest guardian of the rights of 
his brother the sun. This appears to me to have been 
the most ancient, as it is the most subtle, interpretation 
of the myth ; afterwards, it is possible, and even probable, 
that in the two A9vin4u only the two gods of morning 
and of evening were seen, with their respective twilights, 
considered as two brothers, so like that they were easily 
mistaken for each other. But from the data of the 
Kussian story, which gives us the lunar twilight as a 
white horseman and the rising sun as a red one, the 
aurora being found exactly between the white and the 
red horsemen, between the moon or the white dawn (alba) 
and the sunrise, and seeing that the Ittgvedas, which makes 
the aurora mount upon the chariot of the A9vin4u, con- 
siders them in the celebrated nuptial hymn as the para- 
nymphoi of SAryd, the daughter of the sun or of the 
aurora herself, I venture to insist upon my interpreta- 
tion as the most obvious, and perhaps the most logical 
one. The two brothers may very naturally be conceived 
of as contending for the possession of the bride when 
they have her between them, since the AgvinAu, considered 
as limar light and sun, really take the aurora between 
theuL The Vedic hymn cited above shows us how both the 
A9vin&u, arriving on the swift-running chariot, became 
the husbands of SAryA, the daughter of the sun. But 
this very SAryd, in the Vedic nuptial hjTnn, must bo 
satisfied with one husband, who is called Somas, so that 
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the A9vin4u can only occupy the place of paranympha 
The A9vin4u, therefore, would appear to be excluded 
from the wedding of Siiryft as principal personages ; they 
would seem to be nothing more than assistants, and, in 
fact, they often assimie this part in the Vedic hymns, by 
enabling now the bride to find a husband, now the 
husband to recover his bride. We know already that by 
means of them Cyavanas, the old sun (a Vedic Tithdn), 
became young again, and was able to espouse the aurora. 
We know that they gave sight to Vandanas (properly, 
the Face), that they made the blind see,^ the lame walk, 
and performed simdry other works of charity, which 
would, however, have been much more glorious if these 
acts did not, in fact, always issue in benefit to themselves, 
as blind, lame, or drowned. It is hence very probable 
that when they give a bride to the hero, they, being now 
lunar, now solar heroes, do only appropriate her to them- 
selves. When, therefore, we read that the A9vin4u assist 
as paranymphs at the nuptials of Sihy^ and Somas, we are 
much inclined to think that under Somas in this case one 
of the A9vin4u is hidden. In Indras and Somas, often 
sung of together in the 'Rigveda^y it seems to me that we 
have just another form of the A9vin&u, the more so 
because I also find them both, like the A9vin&u, personi- 
fied in one and the same horse, whose back is covered 
with honey, and who is terrible and swift,* and because 
they are invoked together against the y^tudh^as, which, 
by the grace of the A9vin4u, the hero Eebhas succeeds 
in discovering and then chasing away.* The TAiUiriya 



^ Sushapy&iisaiii na nirfiter npasthe sfiryaih na dasrft tamaai 
yantam ^ubhe rukmaih na dargataiii nikh&tam ud tlpathur a^vinA van- 
dan&ya; ^igv, L 117, 5. 

' Madhapnslithaiii ghoram aj&sam a^vam ; ^igv, iz. 89, 4, 

» nigv. viii. 104, 15-25. 
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BrdhvruirKvm} represents to us the daughter of the suu 
(S&vitrl) by the name of Slt4, as enamoured of Somas, 
who, on the contrajy, loves another woman, the Qraddh4 
(i.e., Faith), almost as if the daughter of the sun, the 
aurora, were, for him at least, a symbol of infidelity. 
Probably this embryo of a myth refers to the passage of 
the aurora, in the morning, from her amours with the 
white horseman (the white twilight), which, as we have 
said, was supposed to be in particular relation with the 
moon (Somas), to her amours with the red horseman (the 
sun), or, vice versa, to the aurora who, in the evening, 
abandons the red horseman, the sun (now her father, now 
her husband), to throw herself into the arms of the white 
horseman, the white twilight, the king Somas, or silver 
god Lunus. Moreover, Y4skas, in the Niruktam,^ already 
notices that the A9vindu were identified now with the 
day and the night,* now with the sun and the moon. 

When, therefore, we read that the A9vin&u obtained 
for their wife the daughter of the sun, and when we learn 
that she chose both for husbands,* we must interpret the 
passage with discrimination, and conclude that one of 



* Quoted in Mail's Sanskrit Texts, v. 264. — Somas united with 
Agnis in the J^igvedas, Somas united with Rudras, seem, in my 
opinion, to be the same as Somas united with Indras. — Cfr. Muir, v. 

269, 270. 

' xii 1, quoted by Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, v. 224. 

' In the Edda we find the A9vin&u under the forms of night and 
day. Odin took Natt and Dag her son, gave them two horses and 
two drays, and placed them in the heavens to go round the earth in 
twenty-four hours. Natt was the first to advance with Hrimfaxe, her 
horse; he scatters every morning the foam from his bit upon the 
earth ; it is the dew. The horse of Dag is named Skenfaxe ; the air 
and the earth are illumined by his mane. 

* A vAm patitvarii sakhy&ya ^;agmusht yoshavrinita ^enyd yuvara 
patl; ^igv. i. 119, 5. 
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them was sometimes preferred, inasmuch as the Vedic 
nuptial hymn speaks of only one husband of SAryA, with 
the name of Somas, with whom, as we have said, Ydskas 
identifies one of the A9vin4iL We read in Pausanio^ 
that, among the Greek usages, when the bride was con- 
ducted to the bridegroom s house, she was accustomed to 
mount a chariot and sit down in the middle, having the 
bridegroom on one side, and on the other her nearest 
relation as paranymphos. The preference given to one 
of the two brothers over the other is naturally suggestive 
of a contention between them ; however, as I say, the 
RigvedaSy which offers us already the myth of the third 
brother abandoned in the weU by his relations, does not 
record any example of an open strife between the two 
brothers {i.e., the A§vin4u, the lunar and the solar 
light). 

An evidently Hindoo variation of this myth is con- 
tained in the weU-known episode of the Mahdbhdratam, 
which relates the adventures of Sundas andUpasundas, two 
inseparable brothers, who lived together in love and con- 
cord, each being ruled by the will of the other, and who had 
never all their lives either said or done anything to dis- 
please euch other. The gods become envious of their virtue, 
and wish to prove it, and send to seduce them a nymph 
of enchanting beauty. The two brothers, on seeing her, 
desire each the exclusive possession of the divine maiden, 
and strive between themselves to carry her offl They 
fight so long and so desperately that they both die (the 
moon and the sun see the aurora in the morning, and 
dispute for her ; they see her again in the evenings and 
fight so long that they both perish miserably, and die in 
the night). The gods who are envious of the virtue of 
the two brothers Sundas and Upasundas, are the same 
as those who, envying the good which the AfvinAu do to 
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mankind, treat them as celestial Qudrds, mider the pretext 
that they pollute themselves by their contact with men, and 
refuse to admit them, being impure, to the sacrifices.^ 

In the twin brothers, Nakulas and Saladevas, sons of 
the Agvin^u, the A§vin4u themselves revive again, are 
made better, according to the expression of the first book 
of the Mahdbhdratam. The first-born, Nakulas, too, is 
perhaps the real Afvin who kills the monster. Nakulas 
is the name given to the viverra ichneumon, the mortal 
enemy of the serpents, which refers us back to the horse 
Ahihan (or killer of the serpent), as the horse of the 
A9vin4u, or perhaps rather of one of the Ajvin^u, is 
called, in the Rigvedas. Of the two Diosciui, moreover, 
one alone is especially the horseman; the other is the 
valiant in combat.^ The mortal brother, he who has to 
remain in hell, and who has to fight the monsters of 
night, is Castor the horseman. Pollux, the strong-armed, 
is, on the contrary, the immortal one, the daily sun, he 
who profits firom the victory obtained by his brother who 
has fought in the night, during which the GandharvAs 
(the horses in the perfumes, they who walk in perfume) 
also ride upon war-horses, heroic, invulnerable, divine, 
exceedingly swift, who change colour at will — the Gand- 
harv&s, whose strength increases dining the night, as one 
of them informs Ar^unas in the Mahdhdratam, when 
communicating to him Gandharvic knowledge.' 

In the Rdmdyanam, the two brothers Edmas and 

^ Cfr. the legends relating to Cyavanas cured by the A^vin&u in 
the Qatapatha BrdhmaT^am and in the Mahdbhdratam, referred to by 
Muir in the above-quoted fifth volume of the Sanskrit Texts, p. 250, 
and those following. 

* In the Biffv. L 8, 2, also, the invokers of Indras desire to fight 
the enemies, the monsters Mushfihatyayft and Arvaift, by fist and by 
horses. 

3 Mbh. i. 6484-6504. 
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Lakshmanas are compared to the Ajvin^u, to the sun 
and moon, as sinular the one to the other ; and their re- 
ciprocal love reminds us of that of the Afvin&u.* B&maa 
and Lakshmanas are always at peace with each other ; 
there is, however, a passage which may serve as a link 
to connect the myth of the two friendly brothers and 
that of the two hostile ones. When K&mas combats 
alone in the forest thousands of monsters, Lakshmanas 
stays with Sltd, hidden in a cavern. 

But the Rchndyanam itself shows us the two brothers 
in open strife in the legend of the two brothers BMin 
and Sugrlvas, children of the sun, beauteous as the two 
A9vindu, so perfectly like one another that it is impossible 
to distinguish one from the other; and so that whenR&mas, 
to please Sugrivas, wishes to kill B&lin, he does not know 
which to strike, until Sugiivas puts a garland on his head 
as a sign of recognition.' Once B41in and Sugrivas were 
intimate friends, but, on account of a woman, they be- 
came mortal enemies. Sugrivas complains that B41in, 
his elder brother, has deprived him of his wife Eum4 ;* 
but it is not certain that Sugrivas did not rather steal 
BMin's wife. B41in seems especially to represent the 
evening sun ; the Rdmdyanam* says of him that, while 
the sun is not risen (i.e., in the night), he is unweariedly 
passing from the western to the eastern ocean ; by this is 
described the supposed voyage of the sun in the ocean of 
night, in the grotto or the darkness. When BSlin is in 
the grotto, he is betrayed by his brother Sugiivas. The 
two brothers, Bdlin and Sugrivas, while still friends, set 
out together to follow the monster Mdy&vin (the brother 
of Dundubhis, who, in the Rdmdyanam itself,^ fights in 



» Rdmdy. i. 49, ii. 7. • iv. 12. 

» iv. 7, 17. * iv. 8. s iv. 10. 
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the shape of a demoniacal buflfalo against B^lin, near the 
entrance of the cave). The moon rises to show them the 
way. The monster escapes into the cavern, upon which 
Bdlin enters and follows him, whilst Sugrlvas remains 
without, awaiting his return. After waiting a long 
time, Sugrlvas sees blood flow out of the cave (in analo- 
gous legends, instead of blood, it is a treasure, or else a 
princess or a beautiful maiden comes out in shining 
garments). This is the blood of the monster, killed by 
BSlin ; but Sugrlvas believes it to be that of his brother 
BaUn. He returns home, and showing his sorrow in 
public, declares that B41in is dead, and allows himself to 
be consecrated king in his stead (probably also enjoying 
with the crown the wife of his brother). Meanwhile 
BSlin, after having killed the monster MAy^vin, en- 
deavours to come out of the cavern, but he finds the 
entrance closed. Attributing at once this wicked action 
to the brother Sugrlvas, he succeeds, after great efforts, 
in effecting an opening; he comes out, returns to the 
palace, and expels Sugrlvas from it, whom he persecutes 
ever after.^ Even Angadas, B^lin's son, irritated one day 
with Sugrlvas, accuses him of having once shut up his 
brother B41in in the cave, in order to possess himself of 
the latter s wife. 

In the Avtsta, the name and the myth of Kere949pa 
seems to me to be of special interest. To the Zend word 
kerefdppa corresponds the Sanskrit krifdpvas (the name 
of a warlike rishis and hero), that is, he of the lean 
horse. The hero Kerej^gpa has, in the Avesta^ a brother 
called Urv^ksha (a word which is perhaps the same as 
urvdfpa, and, if this equivalence is admitted, urvdksha 
would mean him of the fat or great horse, of the heroic 



* B&mdy. iv. 8. 
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horse,* We have already noticed that the Vedic and 
Slavonic hero begins his fortune with an ugly and bad 
horse ; the hero Kere9d9pa, too, of the two brothers of 
the Zend myth, is the good, the heroic, and truly glorious 
one. His brother, Urv^sha, according to a Parsee 
tradition,' was banished to hell because he had struck the 
fire which did not obey his commands (the evening sun 
which descends into the infernal night) ; K^pa 
avenges him. This is evidently a Persian form of the 
mjrth of the Dioscuri, who, as it seems to me, reappear 
once more in the two Zend brothers, GustS^ and 
A9p^yaodha (he who fights with the horse). 

In the epic poem of Firdusi, the two brothers Piran 
and Pilsem, who fight together against the Turanians, 
and of whom the former and elder delivers the latter and 
younger from the dangers that he is exposed to among 
the enemies, seem to me re-embodiments of the same 
myth. 

We find the cloudy or tenebrous sky of night repre- 
jsented in the Rigvedas and in the Avesta as a9man, or 
mountain of stone. When the evening sun falls upon 
the mountain, it turns to stone, and the whole sky 
xissumes the colour of this mountain. When the hero of 
the popular story follows the monster, the latter hides 
under a rock ; the hero lifts up the rock and descends 
into the grotto, that is, hides himself in the mountain of 
«tone, or is turned to stone, and if he has a horse, it 
undergoes the same transformation. 



^ The Persian hero often takes his name from his horse or hia 
liorses ; hence Kere9&9pa, Vtst&9pa, Ar^^p, Gust&9p, Yap&9p, POura- 
ahii^pa, A9p&yaodha, &c. 

' Cfr. Spiegel's Avesta, iL 72. — In the Servian stories of Wuck, one 
o( two brothers sleeps, transformed into stone with all his people, until 
the other comes to free and resuscitate him. 
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In the story of Merhuma, who is stoned (the aurora 
lost in the mountain of stone), in the Tvii-Name} we 
have the brother possessed by a demon, who seduces the 
wife of his brother, who is travelling abroad. In that of 
Mans^, in the same Tuti-Name^ the monstrous Faii 
assumes the very shape of the absent husband, and 
. succeeds in seducing his wife. In another story in 
the Tuti-Name,^ two brothers, finding themselves 
deceived in their expectations, set out together, each, 
for love of the other, wandering about the world 
in search of a better fate. These are three forms of 
the myth of the A9vin4u. With them is connected 
the story of the maiden who comes out of the wood, 
of whom as many men, when she appears, become 
enamoured.* 

The fifth Calmuck story (of Hindoo origin) is unmis- 
takably a reproduction of the myth of the Ajvin^u, 
even to the very mjrthical names themselves. The 
king, Kun-snang (he who illumines all, like the Vedic 
Vifvavedas and the Slavonic Vsievedas, the all-seer), has 
by two difierent mothers two sons — Sunlight (bom in the 
year of the tiger; perhaps in the sol-leo, in July, in 
summer, under the solar influence) and Moonlight The 
second wife does not love her step-son Simlight, and 
persecutes him,, but the two brothers are devoted to each 
other, and when Sunlight goes into exile (like Bilmas), 
Moonlight follows him (as Lakshmanas follows E4mas, 
as the white lunar twilight follows the sun in the forest 
of night). On the way, Moonlight is thirsty ; Sunlight 
goes to find water for him, but in the meantime Moon- 



^ L 91, and following, Rosen's version. 

' ii. 20, and following. 

» ii. 157. * TutirName, i, 151. 
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light dies.* Sunlight returns, and is in despair at the 
sight of his dead brother ; however, a hermit has pity 
upon him, and, having resuscitated Moonlight, adopts 
the two brothers as his own sons. Near Ins abode there 
is a kingdom where the dragons keep back the waters, 
unless they are given a young man bom in the year of 
the tiger. It oozes out that Sunlight is such a young 
man, and he is led away to the king of that country. 
The daughter of the king falls in love with him, and 
begs Sunlight not to be given to the dragons. The 
king is furious against his daughter, and has her thrown 
with Sunlight into the swamp where the dragons are.* 
The young couple break out into such piteous lamenta- 
tions, that the dragons are touched, and let Sunlight and 
the young princess go free. When free, they jfind Moon- 
light, who also becomes the husband of the beautiful 
princess, the two brothers being inseparable, like the 
Vedic A9vin4u. The three personages (white twilight, 
or white moonlight, aiu'ora, and sun) return together 
into the kingdom of their birth, where, upon seeing them 
arrive, Sunlights 'step-mother (Night) dies of terror. 
Here the legend has all its m}i;hical splendoiu'. 

In the sixteenth Mongol story, on the contrary, the 
friendship of the two companions cannot last, because of 
the perfidy of one of them; while they are travel- 
ling in the forest, the minister s son kills the king's 
son. 

In the history of Ardshi-Bordsliiy the two men bom 

^ Cfr. a zoological variety of this myth in the chapter on the Cock 
and the Hen. 

* This is a variety of the legend of the Tzar's daughter enamoured 
of Emilias, the foolish and idle, though fortunate, youth, whom the 
indignant Tzar orders to be shut up in a cask and thrown with her 
lover into the sea, as we have seen in the first chapter. 
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in the palace are so like each other ia everything, in 
shape, complexion, dress, and horses, that they cannot 
be distinguished one from the other ; hence they dispute 
between themselves for the possession of everything, of 
wife and sons. One is made like the other by witchcraft ; 
he is the son of a demon ; and it is the marvellous king 
of the children who discovers the secret* 

This exchange of husbands, or heroes, by means of 
demoniacal craft, often occurs in Eiu^opean fairy-tales, 
like the exchange of wives. The demon is now a water- 
carrier, now a washerman, now a woodcutter, now a 
charcoal-burner, now a gipsy, now a Saracen, and now 
the devil in propria persona. 

The Russian fairy-tales show us the two forms of the 
two brothers or companions, i.e.y the two that remain 
friends usqite ad mortem, and the friend betrayed by his 
perfidious companion. 

We find a zoological form of the legend of the two 
friends in one of AfanassieflF's stories. The horse delivers 
the chUd of one of his masters from the bear, upon which 
his grateful masters feed him better, whereas before they 
had almost let him die of starvation. The horse (the sun) 
remembers in prosperity his companion in misfortime, the 
cat (the moon), who is also allowed to starve, and gives 
it a part of what he receives from his masters. The latter 
perceive this, and again ill-treat the horse, who then forms 
the resolution of killing himself, in order that the cat 
may eat him ; but the cat refuses to eat his friend the 
horse,* and is also determined to die. 

The two brothers who, because they have eaten one 
the head and the other the heart of a duck, are pre- 

* iv. 24. 

* We shall shortly find the hare (the moon) who devours the mare. 
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destined, in Afaiiassieff,^ one to be king and the other to 
spit gold, flee from their perfidious mother (probably 
step-mother), who persecutes them in their £Either's 
absence. They meet with a cowherd taking his cows to 
the pasturage, and are hospitably entertained by him. 
Then, continuing their journey, they come to a place 
where two roads meet, where, upon a pillar, this is 
written, " He who goes to the right (to the east) will 
become a king ; he who goes to the left (to the west, 
into the kingdom of Kuveras, the western sun, the god 
of riches ; when the sun rises in the east the moon goes 
down in the west) will become rich." One goes to the 
riglit ; when it is morning, he rises, washes, and dresses 
himself. He learns that the old king is dead (the old 
sun), and that funeral honours are being paid to him in 
church. A decree says that he whose candle lights of 
itself will be the new Tzar.' The Vedic god also has 
the distinctive attribute of this wonderful candle, that 
of being lighted by himself, of shining of himself, t.«., he 
is svabh&nus. The candle, therefore, of our youth pre- 
destined to be king lights of its owti accord, and he is im- 
mediately proclaimed the new king. The daughter of the 
old king (the aiu'ora) marries him, recognising in him her 
predestined husband, and makes with her golden ring (the 
solar disc) a mark upon his forehead (as R&mas does with 
Slt&). Tlie young man (the sim), after having remained 
some time with his bride (the aurora), wishes to go towards 
the part where his brother went (that is, to the left, to the 
west). He traverses for a long time difierent coimtries 
(i.e., the sun describes the whole arc of heaven which 
arches over the earth), and finds at last (in the western 

* i. 53. 

• U kav6 preszde sviedd sama saboi zagaritsia, tot tzar bndiet. 
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sky, towards the setting sun) his brother, who lives in 
great wealth. In his rooms whole mountains of gold 
arise ; when he spits, all is gold ; there is no place to put 
it,* (the evening sky is one mass of gold). The two 
brothers then set out together to find their poor old 
fJEither (the sun during the night). The younger brother 
goes to find for himself a bride (probably the silvery 
moon), and the wicked mother (the step-mother, night) 
is forsaken. Here, too, the legend is entirely of a 
mythical character. In the two .brothers we see now 
twilight and sun, now the two twilights, now the 
spring and autumnal lights, now the sun and the moon, 
but always the Ajvin^u, always two deities, two heavenly 
beings closely connected with the phenomena of the 
lunar and solar light. 

And here allow me to say that I deem it enough for 
me to collect in one body legends which betray a 
common origin ; as to explaining all mythology in the 
legends, this is beyond my power, and therefore outside 
my pretensions. I only point out, as I proceed, interpre- 
tations which I think come near the truth; but the 
objects embodied in mythology are so mobile and 
multiform, that, if grasped too tightly, they easily 
evaporate and disappear. Their richness consists in 
their very mobility and uncertainty. If the sun and 
moon were always seen in the same place, there would be 
no myths. The myths which originated the greatest 
number of legends are those which are founded upon 
the most fleeting phenomena of the sky.* The myth of the 

^ Tzclijd kudi zolotd v anbarah nasipaui ; dto ni pluniet on, to vsi^ 
zolotom ; die vat niekudd ! 

* It will, I hope, be deemed not inappropriate to quote here the 
words with which Professor Hoth begins his essay upon the legend of 
Quna^^epas in the first volame of the Indi&cJie Studien : '* Die Deutung 
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A9vindu cannot be solved by mathematical demonstra- 
tions, precisely on account of the uncertainty presented 
by the crepuscular light which probably gave rise to it 
This continuous succession of shadows, penumbrsB, 
chiaroscuri, and shades of light, from the black darlmpAg 
to the silver moon, from the silver moon to the grey 
twilight of morning, which gradually melts into, and 
confounds itself with the dawn, from the dawn to the 
aurora, fr'om the aurora to the sun ; the same variations 
recurring, but inversely, in the evening, from the dying 
sun to the reddish and blood-coloured sky or evening 
aurora, from the evening aurora to the grey twilight, 
from the grey twilight to the silver moon, frx>m the 
silver moon to the gloomy night, — this continual change 
of colours, which meet, unite with, and pass into each 
other, originated the idea of celestial companions, friends, 
or relations, who are now in unison and now separate, 
who now approach to love each other, to move together 
and affectionately follow each other, now rush upon each 
other to fight, despoil, betray, and destroy each other 
turn by turn, who now attract and are now attracted, 
are now seduced and now seducers, now cheated and 
now deceivers, now victims, now sacrificers. Where there 



der indischen Sagengeschichte sucht noch die Regeln, nach welchen 
die das Uberlieferte verworrene Material behanden soil Sine and 
dieselbe Sage wird vieUeicht in zehn verschiedenen BiLcliem in zehn- 
facher Form erzahlt. Glaubt man einen festen Punkt gefunden sa 
haben, auf welchen nach einem Berichte die Spitze der Eraihlang 
zusammenlauft, so streben andere Berichte wieder nach ganz anderem 
Ziele und treiben denjenigen, der einen festen Kern der Sage fassen 
will, rathlos im Kreise henim. Die Widersprliche, mit welchen ein 
Sammler und Ordner griechischer Heldensagen zu kampfen hat, sind 
lauter Einklang and Klarheit im Yergleiche za dem wirren Knauel, in 
welchen die Willkiihr indischer Poeten die reichen Ueberlieferangen 
ihrer Vorzeit zusammengeballt hat.*' 
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is a family, there is love, hence come exemplary brothers, 
husbands, wives, sons, daughters, fathers, and mothers, 
full of tenderness ; that is the obverse of the medal : where 
there are relations, there are disputes, hence contentions 
between brothers, out of jealousy in love, or envy of 
riches ; perverse mothers-in-law, step-mothers, and sisters- 
in-law, tyrannous fathers, perfidious wives ; that is the 
reverse. This contradiction of feelings is difficult to ex- 
plain psychologically even in man; how much more, 
•therefore, is it so when it has to be analysed in a 
mythical image, which assumes an animal form in one 
rapid flash of imagination, and then disappears ? On 
this account, in the case of some myths, we must content 
ourselves with a general demonstration, at least until 
new and positive data appear, on which it may be 
possible to base, in a solid foundation, the real nature of 
the details of mythology. In the absence of these data, 
we can only ofier probabilities, and not rules to the 
reader. As to the Vedic AgvinAu, this much is certain : 
they are found in unison with their wife, the aurora, after 
having passed through the dangers of night, or after 
having enabled the heroes protected by them — that is to 
say, their own heroic forms — to pass through them ; they 
are two splendid brother - horsemen ; and they are 
especially invoked in the first hours of morning. The 
myth in this Vedic form would not appear to be of 
dubious interpretation. The white moon and the sun 
take the aurora between them, that is, marry her; or 
else they present her in marriage to Somas (with whom 
one of the A9vin4u, the white light or twilight, is in 
particular relation), in the quality of paranjrmphs. The 
aurora, in the morning, as well as in the evening, taken 
between the sun and the moon, disappears. One would 
think that the twilight and the sun present her together at 

VOL. I. X 
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the same time to the king or god Somas^ or Limus, for 
whom the daughter of the sun has iaffection* One would 
also think that she was especially united with the twi- 
light, which is in especial relation with Somas, observing 
how in the morning the aurora immediately succeeds the 
twilight, and disappears when the sun shows himself, 
that is, rejoins the twilight and forsakes the sun ; and 
how in the evening, when the sun hides himself, or when 
her husband is absent, she again unites herself with the 
twilight, with whom she again flees and disappears, to 
reappear once more with him in the morning. To con- 
tinue ; the absence of the sun during the night tormented 
the popular phantasy in several ways. As much as the 
aspect of the sky was negative with regard to the 
mythical hero — that is to say, as much as the hero or 
god hides himself from the view — just so much the 
more does popular imagination invest him with positive 
qualities and exalt his greatness. The greatest of all 
deities is that which is seen the least; — would that 
Roman Catholic priests understood this mythological 
truth 1 Indras and Zeus are great when within the 
thundering and lightning cloud. The sun becomes a 
hero when he loses himself in the darkness of night and 
in the cloud. But it is just at this very point that the 
demonstration of mythical particulars becomes more 
difficult, because the myths are now founded, not merely 
upon an external appearance or image, but often upon a 
simple subjective hypothesis; and while the ancient 
image, possessing an objectivity irrespective of the 
subject, can always be reconciled with the observation 
of the new celestial phenomena which reproduce it, the 
subjective hypothesis, being an individual phantasy, is 
lost. The demonstration is therefore possible only in 
the essential parts. When the sun was seen to disappear 
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in the nocturnal sky, this sky appeared in the various 
aspects of an ocean, a mountain, a forest, a cavern, or a 
voracious monster which devoured the hero. But has the 
sun lost himself by accident, or has he been precipitated 
into the night by the aurora and her crepuscular lover, 
perfidiously united together, in order that they may 
have more freedom in their loves ? This is a dilemma of 
which the two solutions originate a double series of 
legends, — ^the brother betrayed by the brother, and the 
hero who goes to succour his unfortunate brother fallen 
into the power of the monsters. The hour of day which 
the French indicate by the expressive phrase eatre chien 
et loup, is the great epical hour of the fox, which par- 
takes of the nature of the domestic dog and the savage 
wolf.. It is the hoiu* of betrayals, of perfidies, of doubts, 
and mythical uncertainties. Who can tell whether the 
aurora is a widow by an accident which happens to her 
husband the sun, or whether she herself has betrayed 
him? — ^whether she has been a chaste and faithful 
Genevieve, or a perfidious and luxurious Helen ? It is 
these very mythical doubts which have made the fortune 
and the charm of tradition, as they are the despair of 
mythologists. When, moreover, the sun is within the 
night, what can he do ? According to the difierent 
aspect assumed by the night, the acts of the solar hero 
lost in it are modified, and these modifications can be 
explained without too great an effort of imagination; 
but, sometimes, the relations between the hero and his 
companions or brothers in the world of the dead, can 
only be conceived by means of poetical dreams. When 
the sun is seen to enter the obsciu'e night in the evening, 
and to come out of it safe and sound |^ the morning, 
after having dispersed the darkness, it is natural to think 
that throughout the night he is singly intent upon 
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killing the monster. The action of the principal hero 
is well defined, and therefore evident; and the reference is 
equally clear when the aurora is represented as experienc- 
ing the same fate as the smi, her husband or brother. 
They descend together into the night, which makes them 
invisible, and together emerge from it happily. 

The myth becomes richer when the aurora throws her- 
self into the arms of a rival of her husband, because the 
character of this rival is various. Now he is a handsome 
youth who resembles the legitimate husband, either as 
the twilight or as Lunus ; now he is a real demoniacal 
monster, the demon himself, the black night In pro- 
portion to the variety of aspects and relations which the 
hero's rival assumes, does the mjrth become more com- 
plicated, and its interpretation more difficult ; hence the 
story-tellers are often in the habit of interrupting their 
narrative by saying, "Now, let us leave this or that 
hero, and return to such or such another." These inter- 
ruptions of the stories have their mythological reason. 
We can imderstand, for instance, how the aurora, or 
daughter of the sun, should be conceived of as, in a 
moment of feminine weakness, falling in love with the 
moon, which she sees on the other side of the heavens, 
and desirous of being conducted to him as his bride. 
We can understand how Lunus, reciprocating the love- 
glance of the aurora at the other extremity of the sky, 
should appear to be drawing her to himself, and wishing 
to seduce her. We can also imderstand how now the 
moon, now the sun, appears to seduce the aurora and carry 
her oflF from her legitimate husband. In these cases 
the infidelity of the hero or the heroine is evident ; but 
woe to him |Ao attempts to carry the demonstration or 
the proof of this interpretation too far, for when the 
seducer and seduced, be the seducer male or female. 
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are thought of as enjoying together the fruits of their 
perfidy, the myth must come to an end, as no one can 
conceive the possibility of the moon and the aurora 
living or doing anything together ; no one can tell what 
the aurora and the twilight, phenomena appertaining ex- 
clusively to the morning and evening, and which only 
appear when the sun rises from the mountain, do together 
in the night. The phenomenon ceases, the mythical 
personages vanish too, and the story-teller breaks ofi* his 
narrative, because he possesses no data upon which to con- 
tinue it. And so with all the myths; they can only 
be explained on the condition that we do not insist upon 
explaining too much. We must therefore be contented 
to see the girl aurora carried off in the evening and the 
hero sun recover her in the morning, or to conceive of the 
aurora and the sun fleeing away together into the night, 
but we must not be too inquisitive as to the manner in 
which they do so. The moon, or good fairy, sometimes 
teaches them the way ; but their nocturnal actions are but 
little seen into ; those which are spoken of as performed 
by them at night refer either to the moment in which 
night begins, or to that in which it comes to an end. 
During the night they wander about until they see a 
light (the guiding moon or delivering light of day) ; they 
remain in the chest or cask thrown into the water until 
it is carried to the other shore beyond the sea, or on the 
eastern coast. In their nocturnal journey the moon plays 
the part now of the good old man, or the good fairy ; now 
of the good cow, or the bull ; now of the grey horse, the 
steed of night, who, in three stations, bears them to their 
goal ; now of the bird who, nourished upon their flesh, 
carries them to their destination ; and now we have, on 
the contrary, the monster itself, or the step-mother who 
threatens, tortures, and persecutes them. The hero shows 
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• 
his greatest strength when hidden, but it is used now to 

send out the cows, now to recover the ravished bride, now 
to unchain the rivers kept back by the dragons, now to 
make the water of health gush forth, and now to destroy 
the monster and deliver himself. The hero displays his 
greatest powers when contending with the monster ; but it 
is in order to his own deliverance. In the earliest epochs 
of the legend he is foolish, ill, drunken, unhappy, and 
stony ; one can only speak of him by what is seen of liim 
externally. The cloud-barrel moves ; it is the barrel fdll of 
water which moves of its own accord in order to please 
the hero : the cloud-barrel drops rain upon the earth ; it is 
the foolish one who lets the wine run out of the cask : 
the cloud-forest moves; it is the trunk of a tree which 
attaches itself to the horse ridden by the hero, and mas- 
sacres his enemies — i.e., the clotfd or darkness disappears, 
and the hero comes out victorious. The part performed 
by the solar hero in the night or in the cloud seems to 
me, therefore, almost always of a nearly certain interpre- 
tation, but only so long as he is alone, or with but one 
companion ; when the one hero is transformed into three, 
or five, or six, who accompany each other, or when he 
meets other mythical personages of a nature akin to 
his own, and when he speaks and acts in unison with 
them, the legend confuses the myth, in order to explain 
which, we are often obliged to stretch the sense of the 
adverb together to the signification, now of a whole 
night, and now of an entire year. When we find, for 
instance, in tradition, the twelve months of the year 
associated with twelve old men round the fire, we know 
that the fire is the sun, round which the twelve months 
turn in the sky in the space of a year. Here together is 
amplified to denote, therefore, the period of a year and 
the entire width of the sky. 
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I have been led into this long, but, I trust, not idle 
Agression, in order to explain the Russian story of the 
two brothers, of whom it is said that they go together, 
one to the right and the other to the left. In whatever 
way the Ajvin&u are to be understood, whether as twi- 
light and Sim, as spring and autumn, or as sun and 
moon, it is impossible to comprehend how they can 
travel in the same direction ; the ways they take must 
therefore be separate. The sun and the evening twilight 
do not advance in opposite directions ; the morning sun 
and that of evening occupy opposite positions, but 
not at the same time; the sun and moon advance at 
the same time in the sky, but not conjointly and upon 
the same path, like two travelling companions. It is 
therefore necessary to suppose that the journey of the 
two brothers either happens at diflferent periods, although 
it may be in the same night or the same day, or else takes 
its start from different places, although always in the 
sky ; in the evening the moon is seen advancing from 
east to west, whilst the hidden sun travels from west to 
east ; when the sun has arrived in the east, the moon goes 
down in the west The eastern sun is bent, in the day- 
time, upon following and finding his brother who has 
gone to the west; and when he arrives there he sees, 
besides his brother, his brother's immense treasures also. 
With this is connected the other version of the myth of 
the A9vinAu, the poor brother and the rich one. This is 
probably the weary, thirsty, and hungry sun, who, hav- 
ing during the day given all his wealth away, demands 
hospitality from, and offers his services to, his rich 
"brother ; the latter drives him away, and the poor 
l)rother wanders alone, poorer and sadder than before, 
into the forest, where he makes his fortune by digging 
up a treasure which enriches him, whilst his rich brother 
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in the west becomes poor. The story of the treasure, in 
connection with the two brothers and the skilful thief, 
was familiar to the Greeks in the vicissitudes of AgamM^ 
and Trophonios (in Paumnias % who stole King Hiirieus's 
treasure, on which account one of the two brothers was 
to lose his head. 

Were I to follow the story of the two brothers in its. 
Western versions, I could compose an entire volume on 
the subject, which is indeed of such interest that a student^ 
by connecting it with that of the three brothers, might 
profitably address himself to the work. But to resume 
the account of the horse. I must here limit myself to re- 
cording only one other interesting variety of this legend, 
ofiered us in the seventh story of Basile's Peiitamarone} 

^ ix. 37, 3. — I observe that the same craft as that used by the two 
brothers to steal the treasure, in an as yet unpublished fiedry tale of 
the Canavese in Piedmont, was employed by the inexperienced robber, 
who becomes at length very skilful to rob the loaves from the baker's 
oven. The Piedmontese thieT makes an opening from without, and 
thus carries the bread off. The same thief then steals the king's 
horse. At first, he learns his profession from the chief of the robbers. 
The chief sends him the first time to waylay some travellers, and bids 
him leap upon them ; the young thief obeys these directions to the 
letter ; he makes the travellers lie down and then jumps upon them, 
but does not rob them. The second time the chief tells him to take 
the travellers' quattrini (the name of a very small coin, by which 
money in general is also expressed). The young thief takes the 
quattrini alone, and lets the travellers keep their dollars and napoleons. 
At last, however, he becomes an accomplished thief. 

^ Cf r. in the same Pentamsrone, the ninth stoiy of the first book ; the 
eighteenth of the Novflline di Santo Stefano di Calcinaia ; the thirty- 
ninth of the Sicilian stories of the Gonzenback ; the sixtieth and the 
eighty-fifth story of Grimm's collection, Kinder und Hauim&rcken ,* 
the tenth of Kuhn and Schwartz's Mdrchen ; the twenty-second of the 
Greek stories of Hahn, Griechische und Alhanemche Mdrchen; the 
fourth of Campbell's in Orient vnd Occident; the first book of the 
Fajicatantram, and the twelfth story of the fifth book of the same ;. 
and Cox, the work quoted before, i. 141, 142, 161, 281, 393, &c 
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There were once two brothers, named respectively 
Cienzo and Meo (Vincenzo and Meo). When they were 
bom two enchanted horses and two enchanted dogs also 
came into the world. Cienzo goes about the world in 
search of fortune; he comes to a place where there is 
a dragon with seven heads, from whom a beautiful 
princess must be deUvered. As long as he does not 
cut all the heads oflF, the dragon goes and rubs itself 
against a herb which possesses the virtue of fastening 
on to the body again the head which had been cut off. 
Cienzo cuts off all the dragon's heads, " pe gratia de lo 
sole Lione '* (by the grace of the Lion sun, i.e., when the 
sun is in the sign of Leo, which corresponds to the tiger 
of the Lido-Turanian story recorded above, or when the 
solar hero possesses all his strength ; the lion and the tiger 
are equivalent in Hindoo symbolism as heroic types, and 
^tre therefore all the same in the zodiac). Cienzo marries 
the beautifiil princess delivered by him ; but a beautiful 
fairy who lives in the opposite house fascinates him by her 
beauty, attracts him, and binds him with her hair. Mean- 
while Meo, who by signs settled upon beforehand learns 
that his brother Cienzo is in danger, comes to the house 
where the latter's wife lives, accompanied by his enchanted 
horse and dog. The wife believes him to be Cienzo (the 
story of the Menechmi, of the two brothers who resemble 
each other in everything, was no doubt taken by the Greek 
poet, and afterwards by Plautus, from popular tradition), 
fStes him on his arrival, and receives him into her bed ; 
but the faithful brother, in order not to touch her, divides 
the sheets between them so that they have one each, and 
refuses to touch his sister-in-law. Thus Sifrit, as well as 
his Scandinavian oher ego Sigurd, placed a sword be- 
tween himself and Briinhilt, the destined bride of the 
king, in order not to touch her when she lies beside him ; 
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and when BrUnhilt throws herself upon the faneral pyre, 
she also places a sword between herself and Siglnd's 
corpse/ In the royal or heroic weddings by proxy of 
the Middle Ages a similar custom was observed. In the 
popular Piedmontese, Bergamasc, and Venetian song' 
of the pilgrim who comes from Home, the pilgrim is 
separated from the woman only by a wisp of straw. 
Towards morning Meo also sees the beautiful fairy in the 
house over the way ; he guesses that Cienzo has been 
drawn into her snare, and goes to deHver him. He 
makes his enchanted dog devour her, and frees his 
brother, awakening him out of his sleep. Cienzo learn- 
ing that Meo had slept with his wife, cuts oflf his head ; 
but when he learns from his wife how Meo had divided 
the sheets when he lay beside her, he bewails his rashness, 
has recourse to the herb with which the dragon rubbed 
itself when one of its heads had been cut oflF, and by thi| 
means fastens Meo's head on to his body again. 

The principal auxiliary, however, to one in particular 
of the two brothers, as of the third in the legend of the 
three brothers, is his horse. 

When the hero devotes himself to the trade of thieving, 
his most glorious achievement is robbing the king's horse. 

When the young hero has been educated by the devil, 
it is in the shape of a horse that he succeeds in escaping 
from him. 

When the solar hero fights, his greatest strength is in 
his horse. 



^ In the Peniamerone^ L 9, the qneen's son does the same with the 
wife of his twin-brother ; ** Mese hi spata arrancata comme staccione 
'niiego ad isso ed^ Fenizia." 

' In the corresponding collections of Ferraro, BoLsa, and Wol£ — Cfr, 
the end of the twenty-eighth of the Novdline di Santo Stefano cU 
Caleinaia, 
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When the hero dies, his horse, too, is. sacrificed. 

Let US now illustrate, by some examples, these four 
circumstances relative to the myth of the horse. 

In the MahdbhdraiaHfh^ the god Indras appears in the 
form now of a horseman, now of a horse. It is, more- 
over, upon such a heroic horse that the young Utankas 
flees from the king of the serpents, after having recovered 
from l^iTTi the queen's earrings, which the king of the 
serpents had stolen. In this legend reference is made to 
several myths ; to that of the hero in the infernal regions, 
to that of the hero-thief, and to the legend of the horse 
which saves the fugitive hero, the same as the hero who 
leads away the horse. 

In the Vishnu P.,^ we have KapUas, a form of Vishnus, 
or of the solar hero (inasmuch as he is of a reddish 
colour, or else of the evening sun), who carries oJ0F the 
horse deptined for the ajvamedhas, that is to be sacri- 
ficed. (In other words, the solar horse, the horse which 
was meant for the sacrifice, escapes from it, in the same 
way as, in the preceding chapter, we have seen the bull 
escape into the forests.) In the Rdmdyanam,^ the horse 
destined for the sacrifice is, on the contrary, carried off" 
by a serpent (i.e., the monster of night ravishes the even- 
ing sun, whilst, in the western sky, the fire is being 
prepared for his immolation). The sons of Sagaras (the 
clouds of the heavenly ocean, the word sagaras meaning 
aea), make a noise Uke thunder, searching for the horse 
that had been carried off" from them. They find it near 
the god Vishnus or Kapilas (here the sim himself, the solar 
horse itself, carried ofi* into the cloudy ocean of night) ; 
believing him to be the ravisher, they assail him ; Kapilas 
{or the solar horse), ftdl of indignation, bums them to 

1 i. 807 and foUowing. 2 ly 4 3 i 41-43^ 
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ashes. Their nephew, Ansumant (he who is furnished 
with rajB, the radiant sun of morning), on the contrary, 
delivers the horse out of the forest. In the evening 
he is reconducted back to the place of sacrifice, on the 
golden pavement, after having made the journey round 
the world. ^ In the same way as we have seen, in the 
preceding chapter, that the bull or the cow is touched or 
struck as an augury of fruitfulness and abundance, in 
the R&mAyanam^ K&ujalyA touches the horse (a 
stallion) in order to be fruitful, as he desires to have 
sons {pvirakdmyayd) y and the king and queen smell the 
odour of the burnt marrow or fat of the horse, as a talis- 
man which may work for them the gratification of a 
.like wish.' Of course we must always refer the legend 
to the myth of the solar horse, which, even when sacri- 
ficed, makes itself fruitful, so that it may rise again in 
the morning in a new and young form. And^we can 
easily prove that the horse of the ajvamedhas was a 
mythical horse, since the a9vamedha8 was originally a 
celestial ceremony, seeing we read in the Rigvedas 
how the swift heroic horse destined to be sacrificed was 
bom of the gods, and how the Vasavas had adorned it 
with the colours of the sun.* We saw a short time aofo 



* Ramdy, i. 13. * L 13. 

^ In the Western stories, instead of the horse's fat or marrow, it is 
generally the fish eaten by the queen and her servant-maid which 
gives life to the. two brothers, who become three when the water in 
which the fish was washed is given to be drank by the mare or the 
bitch, whence the son of the mare or bitch is bom. I have already 
attempted to prove the identity of the fish with the phallos ; the fish 
eaten by the qaeen, the maid, the mare, or the bitch, which renders 
them pregnant, seems to me a symbol of coition. The horse's faX or 
marrow smelled by the queen seems to have the same meaning. 

* VA^no deva^&tasya saptel^ pravakshy&mo vidathe vlry&ni ; ^igv. L 
162, 1. — Siirid a9vaih vasavo nir atashta; Ifigv, i. 163, 2. 
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Low in the Rigvedas itself it is now the A9vin&u, and 
now Agnis who give the heroic steed to the predestined 
youth. Agnis, moreover, who gives a horse to the hero, 
is himself now a handsome red horse, and now an excel- 
lent ghndhnus,^ a word which means the ravisher, as 
well as the vulture (as a bird of prey). The thief plays 
Sk principal part, even in the Vedic myths. In the war 
between the demons and the gods, described at length in 
the first book of the Mahdbhdratamy there is a continual 
etrife between the two sides as to who will show himself 
the most skilful in stealing the cup which contains the 
ambrosia. And the horse's head which, according to 
Hindoo cosmogomy, is bom in the very production of 
the ambrosia with the mythical gem, the horse's heads 
of Dadhyaiid and of Vishnus, which are found in the 
ambrosia [through the mouth of which (Va4avamukhas) 
it is necessary to pass in order to enter hell, where one 
hears the cries and howls of the tormented, who inhabit 
the water^], shows us how already in the myth the legend 
of the theft of the earrings (the A9vin&u), or of the 
queen's gem (the sun), or of the treasure, must be united 
with the theft of the horse (the sim itself), as it seems to 
be imited in the legend of Utankas, before quoted, in 
Avhich Utankas flees upon the divine horse as he carries 
away firom hell the earrings of the queen, which another 
skilful thief, the king of the serpents, had, in his turn, 
stolen firom him. (Herodotos already knew the story of 
the skilful thief who robs the king's treasure and obtains 

* S&dhur na gridhnut ; Rtgv, L 70, 11. 

* yikro9at4in n&do bliAt&nftm salilftukas&m ^riiyate bhn9&m&rtt4ndixi 
Ti9at&m vadav&mukh&m ; RdmAy. iv. 40. — ^Aurvas, who, in the shape 
of a horse s head, swallows the water of the sea and vomits flames, 
is a variety of the same solar myth ; Mhh, i. 6802, and following 
verses. 
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the king's daughter to wife ; he applies it to the king of 
Egypt, Rampsinitos.) 

When the stag, in the fable, flees in the forest, his 
high horns betray him ; when the bull flees, he fears 
that his horns may betray the fugitives ; even the mane 
of the solar hero takes the name of horns. The Vedic hyma 
describing the horse destined for the sacrifice, represents 
it as having golden horns, and feet as rapid as thought 
(like the stag), whose horns (or whose mane, like the 
hair of the biblical Absalom, who revives again in the 
legendary tradition of Mediaeval Europe imder an analo- 
gous form), stretching here and there, are caught in the 
trees of the forest.^ Here, therefore, we have the swifb- 
footed animal, whose mane and horns are entangled to 
the trees. Another Vedic hynm presents to us the hero 
Tugras lost in the sea, who embraces a tree, and is saved 
by means of it.* In popular stories, the hero is often 
saved upon a tree, either because the thieves or the bear 
cannot see him, or because he is thus able to see the 
horizon ; the tree brings good luck to him, now because 
by letting something drop or making a noise, he terrifies 
the thieves, now because he cheats the cowherds, whose 
cattle he wishes to possess himself of, by appearing now 



^ Hira9ya9|ii1go yo asya p&d& mano^vft; Jl^vgv, L 163, 9. — ^Tava 
9ringA9i vishthitft puratr ftranyesha ^rbhar&Q& 6iranti. 11. — ^We 
find the stag in relation with the horse, as his stronger rlTal until 
man mounts upon the horse's back, in the well-known apologue of 
Horace, Epizt, i. 10. 

** Cervus equum pugna melior communibus herbis 
Pellebat, donee minor in certamine longo 
Imploravit opes hominis, frenumque recepit ; 
Sed postquam victor discessit ab hoste, 
Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore." 
' Y|iksho nishthito madhye ar^aso yaih tAugryo n&dhitat^ parya- 
ahasva^t; J^igv. i. 182, 7. 
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upon one tree, and now upon another; whereupon the 
cowherds begin to dispute about his identity, one affirm- 
ing that it is the same person, another that it cannot be ; 
they therefore hastily go back to inspect the first tree, 
and leave the cattle unguarded, upon which the hero- 
thief descends fi:om the tree, and drives them away before 
him (this occurs in Afanasdeff; the enemy of robbers is 
generally himself an exceedingly skilful thief ; Kere9d5pa 
was no less a cunning thief than Mercury, the god of 
robbers, who discovers the deceit of others, because he is 
himself so expert a deceiver). In the nineteenth Mongol 
story, which is of Hindoo origin, the young hero, after 
having discharged his pious filial duties at the tomb of 
his father, mounts a fiery horse, while he seizes the 
the branch of a tree. The tree is uprooted, and with it 
the horse and the hero massacre the army of the king, 
whose daughter the hero wishes to marry. In the 
Bussian story^ which narrates the adventures of Little 
Thomas Berennikoff*, blind of an eye, the miles gloriosuSy 
Little Tom, after killing an army of flies, begins to boast 
of the heroism he had shown in overthrowing, by himself, 
a whole army of light cavalry. He meets with two real 
heroes, Elias of Murom and Alexin Papovid (son of the 
priest), who, on hearing him narrate his achievements, 
immediately own and honour him as their elder brother. 
The valour of the three is soon put to the proof; Eliar, 
and Alexin show themselves to be true heroes ; at last it 
comes to Little Tom's turn to make proof of his valour ; 
he kills a hostile hero whilst his eyes are shut, and then 
endeavours to ride his horse, but cannot. It is a hero's 
horse, and can be ridden only by a hero. At length he 
fiEtstens the horse to an oak-tree, and climbs up the tree 

* Afanastieffy ▼. 11. 
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in order to leap from it upon the horse's back. The 
horse feels the man on his back, and plunges so much 
that he roots up the whole tree, and drags it after him^ 
carrying Tom away into the heart of the Chinese army. 
The Chinese are struck down by the oak-tree and 
trodden under foot by the furious charger, and those who 
are not killed are put to flight. (The m3rthical wooden 
horse which proved so fatal to the Trojans appears to be 
a mythical variety of this horse with the tree so fatal 
to the Chinese.) The Emperor of China declares that 
he will never make war again with a hero of Little Tom's 
strength. Then the King of Prussia, an enemy of the 
Chinese, gives, in gratitude to Tom, and as a reward for 
his valour, his own daughter to wife. It is remarkable 
that, in the course of the story. Alexin once observes to 
Elias that the horse which Little Tom had brought from 
his house showed none of the characteristic qualities of a 
hero's horse. Alexin, as the priest's son, is the wise 
hero ; Elias, the strong one, who had conceived a high 
opinion of his new colleague. Little Tom, seriously answers 
that a hero s strength consists in himself, and not in his 
horse. However, the development of the story shows 
that Alexin was right ; without the fiery horse of the 
dead hero, Tom would not have dispersed the Chinese. 

Thus, in a Vedic hymn,^ we read that Lidras, when he 
removes himself from his two horses, becomes like to a 
weak and wearied mortal ; when he yokes them, he be- 
comes strong. The enemies in the battles cannot resist 
the charge of the two fair-coloured horses of the god 
Indras ; * and not only this, but one part alone of the 



^ Apa yor indra]^ p&pa^ & marto na ^a^ram&^o bibhiv&n gubhe y; 
yiiyu^e tavishlv&n ; Rigv. x. 105, 3. 

■ lasya saihsthe na vrinvate harl samatsu ^atravalj ; Jligv, L 5, 4. 
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<iivine horse is sometimes sufficient to give assm-ance of 
Tictory to the hero-god. Another hymn^ sings, "A 
horse's tail wert thou then, Indras;" that is, when 
Indras vanquished the monster serpent. It is with the 
head of the horse Dadhyaiid that Indras discomfits his 
enemies.* The horse of the A9vindu, which kills the 
monster serpent, has already been referred to in these 
pages. The solar horse DadhikrA, the same as Dadhyand, 
in another hymn of the Rigvedas^ is celebrated as a 
swift falcon, luminous, impetuous, who destroys his 
enemies like a hero-prince, who runs like the wind. His 
enemies tremble, terrified by him, as by the thundering 
aky; he fights against a thousand enemies — invincible, 
formidable, and resplendent Finally, the horses of the 
god Agnis are said to vanquish the enemies with their 
fore-feet* 

When Angadas wishes to fight with the monster 
Nardntakas, in the R6m6yanam^ he strikes with his fist 
the head of his great and swift-footed horse, and then 
v^ith another blow he smites the monster in the chest, and 
kills him. 

In the seven adventures of Eustem, related by Firdusi, 



^ A^vyo y&ro abbavas tad. indra ; ^igv. i 32, 12 ; and the Hindoo 
<x>in]nentator notes tliat Indras chased the enemy as the tail of a hoise 
shakes off the insects that place themselves upon it^ which it is much 
more natural to believe of the tail of Indras's horse, which is covered 
inth milk, butter, honey, and ambrosia. 

• jPi^., the hymn quoted before, i 84, 13, 14 ; Agnis, too, is 
honoured as a tailed horse (vftravantam a9vam), ^igv, L 27, 1. 

^ Bi^pyaih gyenam pmshitapsum ft^um <^k|ityam aryo nripatiih 
na 9^ram — v&tam iva dhra^;antam — uta sm&sya tanyator iva dyor 
fighftyato abhiyu^ bhayante yad& sahasram abhi shim ayodhid dur- 
Tartu]|)L smft bhavati bhlma rii^^an ; ^igv, iv. 38, 2, 3, 8. 

* Avakrftmanta](^ prapad&ir amitr&n ; l^igv, vL 75, 7. 
» vi. 49. 
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the hero's horse fights against the monster, and drives 
him away, while the hero sleeps. 

It is said of Bucephalus, the horse which Alexander the 
Great alone was able to tame — ^so called because he had, 
it would seem, on his head protuberances similar to the 
horns of a bull (we saw not long since how the mane 
of the solar horse is spoken of as horns in the Vedic 
hymns) — that he several times saved Alexander in battle, 
and that, though mortally wounded, in an engagement 
in India, in the flank and head, he still summoned up 
strength enough to flee away with extraordinary swift- 
ness and save his master, and then died. Pliny, quoting 
Philarcus, says that when Antiochus was slain, the 
warrior who had killed him endeavoured to ride his horse, 
but that the latter threw him on the ground, and he 
expired. 

Of Pegasos, the winged horse which bore the hero 
Bellcrophon over the waters, and by means of whom that 
hero won his glorious victories, we know that the warrior- 
goddess Pallas wore the effigy upon her helmet. 

Suetonius writes of the horse of Julius Caesar that it 
had almost human feet, with toes ("pedibus prope 
humanis, et in modum digitorum ungulis fissis"), from 
which the aruspices prognosticated to Caesar the empire 
of the world; this horse, like Bucephalus, and every 
heroic courser, would bear no other rider than its master— 
the great conqueror. 

The horse Baiardo, in Ariosto, fights the enemies with 
its feet. The hippogriflF of Ariosto has, moreover, the 
privilege of being winged like Pegasos, and of walking 
on air, like the Tatos of the Hungarians. The name of 
FaJke, given to the horse of the Germanic and Scandi- 
navian hero Dietrich or Thidrek (Theodoricus), induces 

to believe that it too had the same winged nature. 
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• 

In the Edda, Skimer receives from Frey a horse 
which carried its rider through fogs (waters) and flames, 
and the sword which strikes of itself when the wearer of 
it happens to be a hero. The horse of Sigurd or Slfrit 
exhibits the same bravery in bearing the hero intact 
tiiTough the flames. This happens in the morning, when 
the sun emerges safe and sound from the flames of the 
aurora; in the evening, on the contrary, when the sun 
loses itself in the flames of the aurora, or when the solar 
hero dies, his horse, too, like the horse of Balder in the 
Edda, is bmmed upon the pyre or sacrificed ; the resur- 
lection of the dead horse and that of the dead hero 
happen at the same time. The horse's head which pro- 
trudes out of the window, represented in ancient Hellenic 
tombs, and preserved in Germanic customs,^ is, for man, 
a symbol of resurrection. The head of Vishnus, that of 
U66&ilj5ravas, and that of Dadhyand, in Hindoo tradition, 
have the same meaning. He who enters into this head 
finds death and heU ; he who comes out of it rises again 
to new life. The pious Christian belief in the resurrec- 
tion that is to come, and the numerous mediaeval legends 
of Europe concerning dead heroes or maidens who are 
resuscitated, had their origin and ground in the contem- 
plation of the annual and daily resurrection of the sun. 

In the thirty-eighth story of the fifth book of Afanas- 
siejfy the young prince receives fi:om an enchanted bird 
the present of a war-charger, and of an apple the colour of 
the sun. (The youth gives the golden apple to a beautiful 
princess for the pleasure of passing the night with her ; 
remark here, again, the relation of the horse and the apple, 
and probably of the horse and the bull, the sim and moon). 



^ Cfr. Simrock, Handhuch der DeuUchen Mythdagief p. 375, and 
Bocbholtz, the work quoted before. 
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In other Russian stories, the horse of the hero, Ivan Tzarevid, 
is at first bound underground by twelve iron chains ; when 
Ivan rides him, he breaks them alL^ The horse which Ivan 
the thief is told to carry oflF from his master^ is shut up 
within three gates made fast by six bolts ; if he steals it, 
he is to receive a reward of 200 roubles ; and if he does 
not, 200 bastinadoes will be his pimishment Ivan takes 
his master's clothes, disguises himself as a gentleman, 
and, imitating his voice, orders the grooms to bring him 
his favourite horse. The grooms are deceived, and obey, 
and thus Ivan carries the horse offl Finally, in a third 
Russian story,' Ivan Tzarevi6 must ride a hero's horse on 
the occasion of his nuptials with the beautiful but wicked 
Anna. He has recourse to his preceptor Katoma, sur- 
named Hat of Oak (here we find again the hero in 
relation with the tree and the horse), who orders the 
blacksmith to prepare a hero's horse; twelve yoimg 
blacksmiths (the twelve hours of the night, or else the 
twelve months of the year) draw twelve bolts, open 
twelve doors, and lead out an enchanted horse, bound 
with twelve iron chains. Scarcely has the preceptor 
mounted on its back when it flies higher than the forest 
which stays still, and lower than the cloud which movea* 
The preceptor subdues it by taking hold of its mane with 
one hand, and striking it with the other between the 
ears with four pieces, one after another, of an enchanted 
iron pillar. The horse then begs, with a man's voice, for 
its life, the power of speech being a distinctive attribute 
of the hero's horse (a power of which it often makes use, 
as Rustcm's horse does, for instance, to warn the hero of 
the dangers which surround him, and to give him good 



Afanauieff, il 24. « Ih. v. 6. « 76. v. 55. 

Poviahe liessii 6taj4<^yo, ponisze ablak4 hadiA^ivo. 
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advice; sometimes, on the contraxy, when it is in the 
monster's power, it plays the part of a spy upon the hero's 
actions, and reports them to the monster) ;^ it promises 
also to do the will of the preceptor. Katoma, calling the 
horse dog's flesh, orders it to stay still the next day, 
which is the day fixed for the wedding, and, when the 
bridegroom Ivan is to ride it, to seem as though it were 
oppressed by a great weight. 

In the seventh Esthonian story, the young hero steals 
the horse from the master (the devil, or the black monster 
of night) in whose service he had engaged himself. When 
he comes to the place where the sun sets, he bethinks 
himself of binding the horse with iron chains (the rope 
of Yamas, or Varunas, the nocturnal coverer or binder, 
which binds the Vedic hero Qimalj§epas, the sun, he of 
the golden rod), in order that it may not escape and go 
back again. This particular is very interesting, as ren- 
dering the meaning of the myth more manifest. Seeing 
that the sun, in the evening, does not return, it was sup- 
posed that the solar horse had been bound by the hero 
himself, who had stolen it. 

In the European popular tales we sometimes have, 
instead of the hero who carries oflf his master's horse, the 
hero himself, who escapes from his master in the form of 
a horse, helped in his flight by the daughter of his master, 
by the magician's or demon's daughter or black maiden 

* For instance, in the Pentamerone, iii. 7, where the king of Scot- 
land sends Corvette to steal the horse of the ogre who lives ten miles 
distant from Scotland : ** Haveva st' Huorco no bellissimo cavallo, 
che pareva fatto co lo penniello, e tra le autre bellizze no le mancava 
manco la parola." When Corvetto carries off the horse, it cries out, 
"A Terta ca Corvetto me ne porta." — Cfr. also the- Fentameroney iii. 1. 
— ^Not only has the horse the gift of speech, but the chariot too : in 
the seventh book of the RdmdyaT^am, 44, the chariot Fuslipakam 
speaks to E&mas, and says to him that he alone is worthy of driving ic 
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(who afterwards becomes beautiful and luminous). In 
the Hungarian belief, the youngest of the witch's daugh- 
ters (the aurora) often assumed the form of the heroic 
horse of the Tatos. She becomes Tatos when the hero, 
meeting her, strikes her on the forehead with the bridle ; 
then she carries him, in the shape of a horse, into the air. 
In the Russian story,^ the son of a merchant goes to be 
instructed by a wise magician, who teaches him every 
kind of knowledge, and, among the rest, what sheep say 
when they bleat, birds when they sing, and horses when 
they neigh. At last the young man, having learned 
every species of mischief, returns home and transforms 
himself into a horse, in order that his father may sell him 
at the market and make money ; but he warns his father 
not to give up the bridle, that he may not fall again into 
the hands of the magician. The father forgets, and seUs 
horse and bridle together. The magician attaches the 
horse by a ring to an oak-tree ; the black maiden 
(dievki cemavke), the sister of the devil, gives the horse 
millet and hydromel; the horse thus gains strength 
enough to break the chain which binds him to the tree, 
and escapes. The devil follows him ; the horse becomes 
a fish, and from a fish a ring ; the king's daughter buys 
the ring and puts it on her finger ; during the day it is a 
ring (the solar disc), and during the night a handsome 
youth, who lies in the bed of the queen's daughter (the 
hidden sun, or the moon, in the darkness of night). One 
day the princess lets the ring fall on the ground, and it 
breaks into a thousand pieces (the evening sun which falls 
upon the mountain) ; then the devil becomes a cock, to 
pick up the pieces of the broken ring; but a little piece falls 



^ Afanassieff^ vi. 46. — Cfr. also v. 22, and the 26th of the NovdUne 
di Santo Stffano di Calcinaia, 
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under the princess's foot ; this piece is transfonned into 
a £Edcon> which strangles and devours the cock. 

In the bridle which binds this hero who becomes a 
horse^ I think I can recognise the lasso with which Varunas 
keeps Qimalijepas bound in the Aitareya Br. In the 
JEUgvedds^ we have Si!bryas, the sun, as S4uva§vyas, or 
son of Sva9vyas, that is, of him who haa fine horses ; but 
as, besides Sva^vyas, we find Sva^vas. he who has a fine 
horse/ the sun itself would seem to be this horse. The 
legend narrates that Sva^vaa, having no children, re- 
quested the sun to give him some, and that the sun, to 
please him, was himself bom of him. Sva^vas, he who 
has a fine horse and has no sons, is perhaps the same as 
the old man who has lost his son by selling the horse ; 
when the sun returns his son also comes back again. In 
the Vedic expressions, without a horse, bom without a 
bridle, the sun (as a courser*), the hero would seem to be 
indicated who has not as yet that horse or that bridle, 
without which he is powerless ; for the idea of the hero 
is rarely unaccompanied by that of the horseman. 

For L horsemL hero his horse is his all, and some- 
times it even takes the bit in its mouth, then the hero 
punishes it We have already noticed the well-known 
Hellenic mjrth of Phaethdn, who is, with both the chariot 
and the horses, precipitated into the waters, because the 
horses threatened to set the earth on fire. This happens 
every day towards evening, when the sun sets ; the whole 
Bky goes down, then the sun is thrown down into the 
ocean of night ; the course of the solar steeds is inter- 
rupted, and the wheels of the chariot no longer turn. A 
aimilar catastrophe is repeated on St John's Day, at the 



* i 61, 15. 

* Ana^vo ^to anabhtQur arv&; ^i^. i. 152, 5. 
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summer solstice^ in which the smi stops and begins to 
retire, for which reason the light of day^ from this time 
to Christmas, grows less and less. 

It is a custom on St Johns Day, in Germany/ for 
hunters to fire at the sun, believing that they will there* 
by become infallible hunters. According to another 
popular German belief, he who, on St John's Day, firea 
towards the sun is condemned ever after to hunt for ever, 
like Odin, the eternal hunter; and both superstitions 
have their reason. In the night, as well as in the period 
during which the splendour of the sun diminishes, and 
especially in autumn, the gloomy forest of heaven is 
filled with every kind of ferocious animal ; the sun enters 
this forest, becomes moon, and hunts the wild beasts in it 
during the whole of the night, or of the year, that is, until 
he is bom again. In the Rigvedas^ where we have seven 
sister-mares yoked to the sun-chariot,* Indras, to please 
his favourite, Etagas, after having drunk the ambrosia, 
pushes the clouds that had fallen behind before the flying 
steeds of the sun,* that is to say, he prevents the solar 
hero, drawn by horses, either by the cloud in a tempest, 
or by the darkness of night, from going on ; and he even 
strikes the wheels themselves of the solar chariot to arrest 
its incendiary course. From these Vedic data it is easy 
to pass to the Hellenic Phaethdn, who is precipitated 
into the waters on accoimt of the horses. The hero 
killed on account of his horses is a frequent subject of 
mythology, and the Greek name Hippolytos refers to this 



^ Cfr. Menzel, Die Vorchristliche UnsterhlichJceiU-Lehre, 

* Sapta svasArat suvitAya silryaiii vahanti harito rathe ; Jfigv. viL 
66, 15. 

* Adha kratvft magbavan tubliyaih dev& anu vi9ve adadoj^ somape- 
yam yat siiryasya haritali patantih purah satir uparft eta^e kal^ ; /iV^p- 
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kind of death. Hippolytos, the son of Theseus, fleeing 
from his father, who supposes him guilty of incest with 
his step-mother Phedra, is thrown from the chariot broken 
to pieces, when the horses that draw it approach the sea 
and are terrified by marine monsters. This is a variation 
of the legend of the young hero, persecuted by his step- 
mother, who is thrown into the sea, with the novel and 
remarkable accompaniment that it is his horses them- 
selves which are the cause of his death. The Christian 
legend of St Hippolytos has appropriated this particular 
trait, representing the holy martyr, who was prefect under 
the emperors Decius and Valerian, as dying, having been 
condemned to be torn in pieces by horses. The poet 
Prudentius comments upon the story in these two curi- 
ous distichs, on the occasion of the Roman judge pro- 
nouncing capital punishment against St Hippolytos — 

" Ble suplnata residens ceryice, quia inquit 
Dicitur ? affirmant dicier Hippoljrtum. 
Ergo sit Hippolytos ; quatiat turbetque jogales 
Intereatque fens dilaceratus equis." 

But the horses which draw the hero into the water are 
the same as those that save him by carrying him over 
the deep, drawing the chariot or ship on the sea towards 
the shore. The A9vinS.u do the same in the Rigvedas^ 
where they save from the waves both themselves and 
other heroes upon their chariot, which is compared to a 
ship.^ Hero and horse always have the same fate. 

When the hero approaches, or when some fortunate 
incident is about to happen to the hero, his horse neighs 
for joy. 



^ A no n&y& matinftih y&tam parftja gantave, yuli^&thftm a9vin& 
ratham j ^igv, i. 46, 7. 
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In the Rigvedas^ on the arrival of the god Indias^ the 
horse neighs, the cow lows, like a messenger between 
heaven and earth. The neighing of this horse, and the 
lowing of this cow, are the thundering of the sun in the 
cloud. By this neighing or lowing, man is informed that 
the hero-god Indras is beginning his battles in heaven. 
Another hymn, which calls the two horses of Indras 
two rays of the sun (si!bryasya ketA), celebrates them as 
neighing and pouring out ambrosia,^ i.e., the sun makes 
rain fall from the clouds ; when he shows himself in the east 
at mom, his horse neighs and drops the dew on the ground. 

Herodotus, and, after him, Oppianos and Valerius 
Maximus, relate the mjrthical story of Darius Hystaspes, 
who unexpectedly succeeded to the empire fix)m having 
persuaded his colleagues to decree that he should obtain 
the crown whose horse happened first to neigh at the 
sight of the sun. It is narrated that when he came to 
the place, Darius, in order to assure himself of success, 
made his horse smell the odour of a mare.' Neighing is 
the laughter of the horse. We have seen, in the preced- 
ing chapter, how the bull speaks and the fish laughs at 
sight of coition ; and so we have here, in the story of 
Darius, the horse who neighs on account of the mare. — ^To 
return to the horse of mjrthology ; the solar horse neighs 

^ Krandad a^vo nayam&no rnvad g&ur antar ddto na rodasi <5and 
v&k; lligv, i. 173, 3. 

' Qhrita9<iutam sv&rani asv&rsht4in; ^igv, ii. 11, 7. 

^ ... in eqnse genitalem partem demissam manum, com ad earn 
lociim ventum esset, naribus equi admovit^ quo odore irritatus ante 
omnes hinnitum edidit, auditoque eo sex reliqoi sommsD potestatis 
continno equis dilapsi candidati, ut mos est Persamm, hami prostratia 
corporibos Dariom regem salutarunt ; Valerias Maximus, Mem. viL ; 
HerodoiuSy iiL 87. Herodotus also refers to another variation of the 
same anecdote, where he adds, that at the first dawn of day it lightned 
and thundered. 
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within the thundering-cloud which, as a cow, the bull 
makes pregnant, and as a mare, the staUion, and neighs 
at the approach of the aurora, who appears now as the 
driver of a hundred chariots ^ (a round number, like the 
hundred thousand horses which, in another hjnnn,^ the 
god Indras drives ; a favourite number, like seven, which 
is applied to the same solar horses, solar rays and 
Aflgirasas') — on which account it can be compared with 
the Hellenic Aphroditfe Hippodameia — now even as a real 
mare. The sun is now a driver of horses, and now himself 
a horse ; in the same way, the aurora is now an Amazon 
horsewoman, now a driver of chariots, now a§v4vatl, 
and now a mare. When the sun approaches the aurora, 
or when the horse approaches the mare, the horse neighs. 
We know how the A9vin4u considered themselves sons 
of the wife of the sun, SaranyA, daughter of Tvashtar, 
who united herself to the sun in the form of a mare. 
Whether this SaranyA be the cloud or the aurora, we 
have in her, anyhow, a mare with which the sun, solar 
hero, or solar horse, unites himself to produce the twin 
heroes, who are, for this reason, also called the two sons 
of the mare.* We have already seen, in the preceding 
chapter, a hero and a heroine who are hatched from eggs ; 
of the Dioscuri, we know that they were bom of the egg 
of Leda ; and the mare's ^gg is the subject of a story in 
the Ukermark.^ Greek writers have handed down several 

^ Devi ^ir& rath&n&m ; ^igv, i. 48, 3. — Qataih rathebhi]|L subhagosM 
iyaih ▼! y&ty abhi m&nush&n ; i 48, 7. 

* Upa tmani dadh&no dhury ^^iint sahasr&oi ^t&ni ya^b&hult ; 
Jj^igv. iv. 29, 4. 

» Cfr. ^^. iv. 3, 11; iv. 13,3. 

^ Cfr. Bohtling u. Roth, JSanshrit Worterbttch, s. v. ofvtn. 

^ Kahn u. Schwartz, p. 330. — The English proverbial expression, 
^^ a mare*8 nest," now used to denote an impossibility, probably originally 
referred to a real myth. 
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cases of coition between men and mares, and between 
horses and women, with corresponding births of mon- 
strous conformation. Now, unnatural as such births must 
appear to us, they are, in mythology, in strict accordance 
with nature. In the preceding chapter we saw the cow 
which leaps over the hare, and explained this phenomenon 
by the cloud or darkness covering the moon, and also by 
the earth covering the moon in eclipses. In Herodotus 
and Valerius Maximus, a mare, in the time of Xerxes, 
gives birth to a hare ; and we must here understand the 
hare to be the moon, coming out of the darkness or clouds ; 
and when we read that the hare suflfocated the mare^ 
we must understand it to mean the moon as dispersing 
the darkness or clouds (perhaps also the sun or evening 
aurora). We must have recourse in this way to the 
myth to comprehend the examples of parturition with- 
out coition found in some Hindoo legends, and applied 
to heroes, as well as the curious discussions and informa- 
tion which we find in the ancients, from Aristotle, Varro^ 
Pliny, Colimiella, Solinus, and St Augustin, to Albertus 
Magnus and Aldrovandi, concerning mares, and espe- 
cially Spanish and Portuguese mares, made pregnant by 
the wind (called by Oppianos ^ of the windy feet), and 
which are also spoken of in the PerUamerone^^ with less 



1 KUn^gHikdn, i. 284. 

2 ii 3. — " Allecordatose d'haver 'ntiso na vota da certe stodiante, 
che le cavalle de Spagna se'mprenano co lo viento ; " and the story goes 
on to speak of the ogre's surprise, who, seeing a beautiful maiden in 
his garden, '* penzaie che lo shiavro de lo pideto, havesse 'ngravedato 
quarche arvolo, e ne fosse sciuta sta penta criatura ; perzo abbracciatala 
CO gran'ammore, decette, figlia mia, parte de sto cuorpo, shiato de lo 
spireto mio, e chi me V havesse ditto mai, che co na ventosetate, havesse 
dato forma a ssa bella facce ? " Yarro seriously wrote : '^ In fbtora. 
res incredibilis est in Hispania, sed est vera, quod in Lusitania ad 
Oceanum in ea regione, ubi est oppidum Olyssipo monte Tagro, 



it 
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decency, in reference to the myth of the maiden bom of 
the tree. 

The horse of Ariosto, too, has a similar natmrjs-^* • l^?3>s 

/*o* '*'*•' "-^ V \ 

Questo h il destrier che fu dell Args^iskj^f .., " ^^A 
Che di fiamma e di vento era concetto ^l u .« • / ' "^1 
E senza fieno e biada si nutria \f"%\ ;.. : '." 

De r aria pura e Babican fu detto." X//;'i^ '^^^ 

The horse of Ciolle, in a Tuscan proverb, also feeds 
upon wind alone. 

The horse of Dardanos, son of Zeus, was also said to 
be bom of the wind, which brings us back to the Vedic 
Maratas, whose chariots have horses for wings, and to 
the volucer currus of the Diespiter of Horace.^ In the 
Sanskrit tongue, the expression vdtdgvas, or wind-horse, 
is very common, to indicate a very swift-footed horse. 

No sooner is the horse Uc^c^ihgravas bom than he 
neighs ; and like him, in the MahdbhdrcUam, the hero 
A9vatth4man laughs, the son of Dronas, properly he who 
has strength in his horse, which is the same as the hero- 
liorse. 

Moreover, as the horse exults by neighing over the 
good fortune of the hero who rides him, so he not only 
becomes sad, but sheds real tears when his rider is about 
to meet with misfortune. 

When K&vanas, in the Rdrndyajnam^ comes forth in 
his chariot, to join in final combat with E&mas, his 



quffidam e vento concipiunt equse, ut hie gallin» solent, quarum ova 
hypanemia appellant, sed ex his equis qui nati pulli, non plus triennium 
-rivnnt.'' 

* Eathebhir agvaparo^iJ^L ; J^igv. L 88, 1. — In Horace, Carm, L 14 — 

" Namque Diespiter, 
Igni conisco nubila dividens, 
Flerumque per purom tonantea 
Egit equos, volucremqne currunL" 
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coursers shed tears/ as a sinister omen, R^vanas is the 
monster of darkness and clouds ; when the cloud begins 
to disperse, drops of rain fall, that is, the horses of the 
monster weep. The treacherous sister who is confederate 
with the monster against her brother, in Russian stories, 
is condemned by her brother, who kills the monster, to 
fill a whole basin with her tears.* These tears are also a 
legendary symbol of the rain which falls when the solar 
hero has torn the cloud in two. 

Suetonius, in the Life of Caesar, writes that the horses 
consecrated by Caesar to Mars, and then set at liberty 
after the passage of the Rubicon, refused to eat, and 
wept abundantly.* Note that this legend of the horses 
that weep is connected with the passage of water, of the 
Rubicon (a river which no geographer has been able to 
identify with certainty, probably because the legend of 
Caasar relating to it is a fable of mythical origin. We 
know how mjrthical beliefs incline to assume a himian 
form, and are especially prone to group themselves round 
the great personages of history — Cyrus, Alexander, 
Romulus, Caesar, Augustus, Vespasian, Attila, Theodoric, 
and Charlemagne are proofe of this ; and perhaps a day 
will come in which Napoleon I. or Garibaldi will offer 
a new "mannequin to some popular tradition, which 
is now uncertain and wandering). Thus it is said that 
Caesar's horse itself shed tears for three days before the 
hero's death. In the Iliad^ the horses of Achilleus 

^— I ■ ■ M I ■ I ■ IM I ■ I — 

* A9rii9i d&sya mumacurv&^nat ; Rdmdy, vL 75. 

' In the corresponding Italian stories, the liero or heroine, punished 
for some indiscretion, must, before being pardoned, wear out seven paurs 
of iron shoes, and fill seven flasks with their tears. 

' Frozimus diebus equorum greges, quos in trajiciendo Rubicon 
Marti consacraverat, ac sine custodibus vagos dimiaerat, comperit 
pabulo pertinacissime abstinere, ubertimque flere. 

* xvil 426. 
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weep for the death of Patroklos, whom Hektor has 
thrown from his chariot into the dust ; in the Paralei^ 
pomenoi of Quintus Smyrneus/ the horses of Achilleus 
weep bitterly for the death of their hero. This is a 
variety of the legend of the horses which throw the solar 
hero down into the waters, the ocean of night or the 
douds^ and of that of the horses of Poseiddn, The mists 
which after simset in the evening impregnate the air, and 
the diurnal or nocturnal rains, as well as the autumnal 
ones, cause tears to fall upon the ground, or weep over 
the (apparent) death of the solar hero. 

The dew of the morning, on the contrary, which 
comes frbm the mouth of the solar horse like foam, or 
from its hoof as ambrosia and salutary water, is fraught 
with every species of healthful influence. 

The horse and the bull of mythology are pourers out 
par excellence. In a Vedic strophe — which seems in my 
eyes to be one of those riddles which are recited in order 
to loosen the thread of the tongue — ^relative to the two 
outpouring or fertilising horses of Indras, there is a con- 
tinual play kept up upon the root varsh or vrish, which 
means at once to pour out and to make fruitful,* and upon 
the letter r which enters into almost every word of the 
verse. Not only do the horses of Indras pour out and 
make fruitful; the same virtue is attributed to the 
chariot which they draw.' We have seen already that 



» iiL 740. 

' Vpah^ tv& Tiishanaih vardliata dy&or ypahft yrishabhy&m vahase 
haribhj&m sa no vrisha yiisharatha^ 8ii9ipra vrishakrato vrishft va^n 
bhare dhAh ; JStiffv. y. 36, 5. — In Piedmont there exists a game of con- 
Tersation, consisting in the description of the presents which one intends 
making to one*8 bride, in which description the letter r must never 
enter ; he who introduces it loses the game. 

^ Vfishftyam indra te ratha nto te vpsha^ft hari ; Rt^v. viiL 13, 31. 
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the horse of the Agvin^u is the killer of the monster 
serpent, and that the horse's head Dadhyarid, he who 
goes in the milk or in the liquefied butter, and who is 
found in a sea of nulk, discomfits the enemies of Indras. 
A Vedic hymn sings tliat, with the foam of the waters, 
Indras beats down the head of the monster serpent* 
In Tuscany, the whooping-cough is called the horse- 
cough or asinine-cough,* and it is thought that the 
cough is cured by giving the children to drink the foam 
from the horse 8 mouth, or causing them to drink in the 
water where a horse has been drinking. This is a 
remedy founded upon the principle similia similibus, the 
foam being used against the convulsive cough, which, 
like all convulsions in general, brings much saliva or 
foam to the mouth. The credit, however, of this mar- 
vellous medicine is slightly compromised when we read 
that the same foam is also very efficacious for ear-ache. 
Pliny, Sextus Empiricus, and Marcellus, quoted by 
Aldrovandi,' also recommend the saliva of a horse as a 
cure for cough, particularly in the case of consumptive 
patients, adding that the sick person is cured in three 
days, but that the horse dies ; a superstition which must 
have had its origin in the mythical horse who feeds on 
ambrosia, and who loses his strength, and expires when 
his saliva, foam, ambrosia, or dew is taken from him. 
It is well known that the Afvin^u, besides being 
luminous horsemen, were, as friends of men, also exceed- 
ingly skilful physicians; nor could they be otherwise, 
having in their power the head of Dadhyand which is in 

^ Ap&m phenena namudeJ)^ 9ira indrod avartaya^ ; ^^ff^- viii. 14, 13. 

' It is also called the canine cough, and it is believed on this account 
that it is cured when the children are made to drink where a dog has 
been drinking. 

^ JDe Quadrupcdtbus L 
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the ambrosia^ that is, whose foam is ambrosia. The 
Dioscuri also frequently appear, in European legends, 
as unexpected and miraculous deliverers. With this 
mythical belief of the horse that produces ambrosia, is 
also connected the transformation, described by Ovid in 
the second book of the Metamorphoses^ of Ocyroe into a 
mare^ because she had predicted that iEsculapius would 
save men from death by the medical art It is a well- 
known feet that jEsculapius was revered near fountains 
whose waters were supposed to have salutary effects, 
and that he was protected by the sun-god Apollo ; and 
the two physicians, sons of AsklSpios or -^culapius, 
seem to be nothing more than a specific foim of the 
Dioscuri. 

But the solar horse does not produce ambrosia with 
his mouth alone. 

He has great strength in his hoofs (whence Isidorus 
and other mediaeval etymologists derived the name 
cahaUus, thus, "Quod ungula terram cavet"^), and 
makes use of them in the myth, and in the legend, not 
only to combat the enemies, but also to break open the 
earth, and cause ambrosial fountains to spring out of it 
Sometimes ambrosia pours out of the hoof of the horse 
itsel£ In the Migvedas,^ the horses of Agnis are said to 
liave hands (t.e., hoofs of the fore-feet) that pour out; 
and the horse given by the AjvinAu to the hero pro- 
tected by them (that is, to the solar horse, to the 
morning sun), with his strong hoof fills a hundred jars 
with inebriating liquor.' It is not necessary for me to 
instance here the famous foimtain of the horse, or 

^ Da Cange, Gloss, Medtce tt Infimas LatinitatiSy s. v. cahallus, 
• Vpshapdnayo '9v&h ; J^igv. vi. 75, 7. 

' E&rotarS^ <iliaph&d a^vasya vrisliiialjL ^ataih kumbh&u asindataih 
sur&ya^; Jfigv. i 116, 7". 

VOL. I. z 
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HippokrenS, which Bellerophon's horse PSgasos caused 
to spring out of the earth by breaking the soil with his 
hoof (called also for this reason F/lgasia hrSnS). In 
Latin tradition, the horse's hoof was worshipped on a 
spot near Lake Begillus, where it is said that the 
Diosciui had appeared,* In a Russian story,* when 
Johnny (Ivanushka) sees a horse's hoof, he is sorely 
tempted to drink out of it, but is dissuaded by his 
sister. He experiences the same temptation upon seeing 
a bulls hoof, and afterwards that of a kid At last he 
gives way, drinks from the kids hoof, and is himself 
transformed into a kid. In the footprint of a horse^s 
hoof, in other stories, the ant is in danger of being 
drowned ; saved by a man, it is ever afterwards grateful 
to him.' 

Several mjrths which we have akeady noticed in the 
preceding chapter as applied to the bull, occur again in 
connection with the horse; as, for instance, the birds 
which come out of the horse ; the hero who takes the 
horse's skin off, seizing it by the tail in order to make a 
sack of it ; the swift horse of Adrastus, which runs after 
the tortoise (a Greek proverb) ; * the lunar horse, and 

^ " One spot on the margin of Lake Regillas was for many ages 
regarded with superstitious awe. A mark, resembling in shape a horse's 
hoof, was discernible in the volcanic rock ; and this mark was believed 
to have been made by one of the celestial chargers." — ^Macaulay, Pre- 
face to the Battle of the Lake Regillta. 

• Afaiwuieff^ iv. 45. 

' The milk of white mares, which, according to Olaus Magnus (i. 24) 
was poured into the ground by the king of the Goths every year, on the 
28th of August, in honour of the gods, who received it with great 
avidity, would seem to be an announcement of the imminent rains of 
autumn; the horse loses his ambrosial humour, and his end is at 
hand. 

^ The Grsco-Latin proverb, '^Equus me portat, alit rex," would 
seem also to have a mythical origin, and to refer to the mythical l^end 
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the solar one. These exchanges between moon and sun, 
and between bull and horse, are happily indicated by 
the Latin poet, Fulgentius :— 

''Jam Phoebus disgnngit eqnos, jam Cynthia jmigit; 
Quasqne soror liquit, f rater pede temperat imdas : 
Tom noz stellato coelom circumlita pepio 
Coerula rorigenis pigrescere jusserat alls 
Astrigeroque nitens diademate luna bicomis 
BuUarum bijugis conacenderat sequora tanris.'' 

The gods had often a liking to transform themselves 
into horses ; so much so, that the sacrifice of the god, 
that is, the god's death, is represented by the death of 
the horse. Every one knows that gods and heroes 
delighted in showing themselves good horsemen, or, at 
least, good charioteers. On this account, it would be 
diJflScult to say to which god in particular the horse is 
sacred. The Vedic A§vin&u, the Vedic aurora, who 
wins the race in her chariot, Agnis, Savitar, Indras, 
victorious and splendid by means of their steeds, the 
hippios Poseid6n, the hippeia Ath6n6, the hippodameia 
Aphrodit6, the horsemen Dioscuri, Mars, Apollo, Zeus, 
Pluto, and the German Wuotan (like his alter ego, St 
ZacchsBus), never show themselves otherwise than on 
horseback ; hence the horse was naturally sacred to aU 
of thenu In the Christian faith, the innumerable gods 
of the ancients having become innumerable saints (when 
they were not so unfortunate as to degenerate into 
devils), the horse is now recommended in its stable to 
the protection of several saints, from the obscure Sicilian 
St Aloi to the no less modest Bussians St Froh and St 



of the betrayed blind man, who carries the canning hunchback or lame 
man ; who sometimes only feigns lameness^ in order to play off his 
practical jokes upon his companion. 
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Layer, who take the horse^ as well as the mule and the 
ass, under their especial protection, not to speak of the 
glorious horsemen St Greorge, St Michael, St James, St 
Maurice, St Stephen, St Vladimir, and St Martin, 
especially revered by warriors, and in whose honour the 
principal orders of knighthood in Europe were founded 
But religions being, from one point of view, the carica- 
ture of mythologies, there is now some diflFerence between 
the mythical old deities and the legendary new ones, inas- 
much as the former would at times ingenuously accept 
the homage of the animal in effigy, as we have observed 
in the preceding chapter ; while the latter, and they who 
purvey to them upon earth, not being quite so simple, 
never leave their devotee in peace until they have 
received, at sight and without discount, the full value of 
their favours. In the Life of San Gallo, we read that, in 
the times of King Pepin (we already know what these 
times mean), a certain Willimar, being ill, promised, if 
cured, to offer a horse to the Church of San Gallo. 
Having recovered his health, he forgot his promise ; but 
passing one day before the church of the saint, his horse 
stopped before the gate, and by no possibility could it be 
induced to move on, until Willimar had at last declared 
his intention of fulfilling his vow. Li the Life of St 
Martin, there is a rather gayer variation of the same 
anecdote. King Clodoveus, after having become a Chris- 
tian, when fighting against the Visigoths, promises his 
own horse to St Martin, if he grants the victory to him. 
Having obtained it, Clodoveus regrets being obliged to 
deprive himself of his good charger, and beseeches St 
Martin to be kind enough to take money instead, 
offering him a hundred pieces of gold. St Martin 
thinks the sum insufficient, and asks for double, which 
Clodoveus gives ; but, inasmuch as a little heretic blood 
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still runs in his veins, he cannot refrain from aiming a 
pointed witticism at him : " Martinus, quantum video, 
auziliator est facilis, sed mercator difficilis ! " ^ 

^ The fable in Phosdrus, iv. 24, of the poet Simonides saved by the 
Dioscuri, is well known ; but the gods punish the miser who refuses to 
give the reward that he had promised, not on their own account, but 
on account of the wrong done to the poet, whom they love. It is 
remarkable that, as the Latin legend shows us the horses of the Dioscuri 
perspiring, so Phsedms represents the Dioscuri themselves as — 

" Sparsi pulvere 
Sudore multo diffluentes corpore." 

This sweat must be the crepuscular mists, in the same way as the poet 
Simonides, who alone escapes, bdng delivered by the Dioscuri, the 
ceiling of whose banqueting-hall he had ruined, seems to conceal an 
image of the sun saved from the night. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ASS. 
SUMMARY. 

Glory has been pernicious to the ass. — ^The purely stupid ass not an 
ancient belief in India. — Eastern and Western asses ; the ass of 
an inferior quality pays the penalty of the reputation acquired 
in the East by his superior congener. — Christianity, instead of 
improving the condition of the ass, has aggravated it — The 
mediseval h3rmn in honour of the ass is a satire. — ^The ass in the 
sacred ceremonies of the Church. — Physical and moral decadence 
of the ass. — Indian names of the ass ; equivoques in language 
form myths. — Qardabhas and gandharbas. — Identification of the 
mythical ass with the gandharvas ; both are in connection with 
salutary waters, with perfumes or unguents, and with women. — 
The ass which carries mysteries. — The flight into Egypt ; the ass 
laden; the old man, the boy, and the ass. — Peau d'&ne. — ^The 
onokentauro& — Urva9t and Puriiravas in connection with the 
gandharvas ; Cupid and Psyche in connection with the ass. — ^The 
mythical ass and the kentauros correspond, as well as the ass and 
the gandharvas. — The Hindoo onocentaur and satyr; monkey 
and gandharvas as warriors. — Kentauros, gandharvas, and ass in 
' the capacity of musicians and dancers. — Kn9ft9vas dancing- 
master. — Kp^Anus and Kere9&nL — Hybrid nature of the mythical 
ass and of the gandharvas. — The A^vinftu ride asses, and give 
youth to dyavanas ; the youthfulness of the ass. — ^The Vedic ass 
as a warrior. — The Vedic ass flies. — ^The decadence of the ass 
dates as far back as the Vedfts; its explanation. — The phallic 
ass and the punishment of the ass for adulterers. — The braying of 
the ass in heaven; Indras kills the ass. — The funereal and 
demoniacal ass of the Hindoos; the ass pi9&6is; the faces of 
parrots ; equivoque originated by the words lutris and harit — 
The golden ass. — The ass in love. — The ass in the tiger's skin.— 
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The ass who betrays himself by singing. — The Zend lame ass who 
brays in the water. — Rustem, devoarer of asses. — The ass's kick. — 
The fool and the ass, the trumpet and the drum, the trumpet of 
Malacoda. — The king Midas in the Mongol story ; the hero forced 
to speak, in order not to burst. — The ass among the monkeys. — 
Midas, king of Fhrygia, in connection ^vith the ass, with Silenos, 
Dionysos, the roses, gold, blades of com, and waters. — The 
centaurs among the flowers. — The ass awakens Vesta whilst she 
is being seduced — Priapos and the ass of Silenos. — The ass as a 
musical umpire between the cuckoo and the nightingale. — Midas 
judges between Pan and Apollo. — The ears of King Midas ; his 
secret revealed by the young man who combs his hair. — The 
FhrygUb ass held up to derision by the Greeks. — The Qreek 
spirit of nationality still more pernicious to the ass. — The ass of 
Vicenza impaled. — Pan and the ass. — Gandharvfts and satyrs. — 
Pan and the n3rmphs. — Syrinx and the reed or cane ; the leaf of 
the cane, and the ass. — Pan chases away fear ; the ass's skin gives 
courage. — The ass in hell; golden excrements. — The heroic ass 
and Pan. — Perseus who eats asses. — The ass and the water of the 
Styx; the homed ass. — The comucopia. — Ass and goat. — The 
asses save the hero out of the water. — The asses in heaven. — 
The ass carries the water of youth. — Ass's milk has a cosmetic 
virtue. — ^Youth.and beauty of the ass. — The deaths of the ass. — 
The ass carries wine and drinks water. — The ass wet by the rain, 
the ass's ears predict rainy weather. — The shadow of the ass ; the 
ass's wool ; lana caprina ; to shear the ass ; the gold on the ass's 
head. — ^Asini prospectus. — The ass and the gardener. — The ass 
chases the winds away. — The third braying or flatus of the ass 
kills the fooL — The prophetic ass ; the kick of the ass kills the 
liun ; the ass a good listener, who hears everything ; the hero 
Oidin Oidon ; the ears of Lucifer. 

The ass, in Europe at least, has had the misfortune to 
have been bom under an evil star, a circumstance which 
must be reckoned to the account of the Greeks and 
Romans, whose humour it was to treat it as a sort of 
Don Quixote of animals. Its liability to be flogged has 
always increased with its celebrity, which, no one can 
deny, is great and indefeasible. The poor ass has paid 
very dear, and continues to pay still dearer, upon earth 
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for the flight which the fantasy of primeval men made 
it take in the mythical heavens. May this chapter — ^if it 
produce no other efiect — ^have at least that of sparing the 
poor calumniated animal some few of the many blows 
which, given in fun, it is accustomed to receive, as if to 
afford a vent for the satirical humour of our race, and ad 
eaihilarandam caveam. 

The germ of the reputation the ass has of being both a 
stupid and a petidant animal, acquired in Greece and in 
Italy, spreading thence into all the other parts of Europe, 
may already be found in the ancient myths of the 
Hindoos. Professor Weber,^ however, has proved, in 
answer to Herr Wagener, that the idea of a stupid and 
presumptuous ass, such as we always find it represented in 
the fables of tiiePandatantram, was diffused in India by the 
Greeks, and is not indigenous to Hindoo faith and literature. 

In India, the ass was not a particular object of ridicule ; 
and this was perhaps for the simple reason that the 
Eastern varieties of the asinine family are far handsomer 
and nobler than the Western ones. The ass in the East 
is generally ardent, lively, and swift-footed, as in the 
West it is generally slow and lazy, having no real energy 
except of a sensual nature. For if even the West (and 
especially the south of Europe) possesses a distinct species 
of ass, which reminds us of the mtdtinummtts ass of Varro 
(in the same way as the East also, though exceptionally, 
has inferior varieties), the asinine multitude in Europe 
is composed of animals of a low type and a down-trodden 
appearance, and it is against them that our jests and our 
floggings are especially directed. This is the proverbial 
ass's kick against the fallen ; the poor outcast of the West 

* Ueber den ZuBammenhang indischer Faheln mit griechischen^ eina 
kritische Abhandlung von A. Weber, Berlin, 1855. 
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dearly pays the penalty of the honours conceded to his 
illustrious mythical ancestors of the East. We think 
that the ass of which we hear heroic achievements re- 
lated is the same as that which now himibly carries the 
pack ; and since we no longer regard him as capable of a 
magnanimous action, we suppose that he (unfortunate 
animal !) appropriates to himself all these ancient glories 
out of vain presumption, for which reason there is no 
affiront which we do not feel entitled to oflfer to him. 
Nor did Christianity succeed in delivering him from 
persecution, — Christianity, which, as it represents the Sim 
of nations, the Eedeemer of the world, as bom between 
the two musical animals, the ox and the ass (who were 
to prevent His cries from being heard), and introduces 
the ass as the saviour of the Divine Child persecuted 
during the night, and as the animal ridden by Christ, in 
Ids last entry into Jerusalem, invested him with more than 
one sacred title which ought fix)m its devotees to have 
procured for him a little more regard. Unfortunately, the 
same famous mediaeval ecclesiastical hynm which was Sung 
in Erance on the 14th of January in honour of the ass, 
richly caparisoned near the altar, to celebrate the flight 
into Egypt, was turned into a satire. It must have been 
not without some gay levity that priest and people ex- 
claimed " Hinham 1 " three times after the conclusion of 

the mass, on the day of the festival of the ass. ^ Nor 

• 

^ Here is the hymn as given bj Da Cange in his Gloss. M, et /. L, : — 

*' Orientifl 'partibus '' Lentus erat pedibus 

Adventavit Asinus, Nisi foret baculus 

Palcber et fortissimus, Et earn in clonibus 

Sarcinis aptissimus. Pungeret aculeus. 

Hez, Sire Asnes, car cbantez, Hez, Sire Asnes, kc 

Belle bouche rechignez, 

Vous aurez da fom assez ^ Hie in collibus Sichem, 

Et de Tavoine ^ plantez. Jam nutritus sub Raben, 
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did the inhabitante of EmpoU show him more reverence, 
when, on the eighth day after the festival of the Corpus 
Domini — that is, near the sximmer solstice — ^they made 
him fly in the air, amid the jeers of the crowd ; nor the 
Germans, who, in Westphalia, made the ass a symbol of 
the dull St Thomas, who was the last of the apostles to 
believe in the resurrection. The Westphalians were 
accustomed to call by the name of " the ass Thomas " (as 
in Holland he is called " luilak ") the boy who on St 
Thomas's Day was the last to enter school^ On Christr 
mas Day, in the Carnival, on Palm-Sunday, and in the 
processions which follow the festival of Corpus Domini^ 

Transiit per Jordanem, '* Dam trahit vehicala 

Saliit in Bethleem. !^[ulta cum sarcinnla, 

Hez, Sire Asnes, &c. Illius mandibnla, 

Dura terit pabula, 

" Ecce magnis auribus gez, Sire Asnes, &c 
Subjagalis filios 

Asinus egregius '* Cum aristis hordeum 

Asinomm dominns. Comedit et cardnom ; 

Hez, Sire Asnes, kc, Triticum a palea 

Segregat in area. 

" Saltu vincit hinnulos, Hez, Sire Asnes, &c 
Damas et capreolos^ 

Super dromedarioe '' Amen, dicas, Asine, 

Velox Madianeos. {Hie genuAectahatwr^ 

Hez, Sire Asnes, kfu Jam sator de gramine : 

Amen, amen itera 

« Aurum de Arabia, Aspemare vetera. 

Thus et myrrbum de Siiba j^^ ^^j ^^^ ^^j y^^^ ^j j^^^j 

TuUt in ecclesia Bi^ gire j^^ ^ar aUez ; 

Virtus Asinaria. ^Yi% bouche car diantez." 
Hez, Sire Asnes, kc 

* Cfr. Reinsberg von DUringsfeld, Dasfutliche Jahr, 
' Sometimes the place of the ass is taken by the mule. At Turin, 
for instance, it is narrated that the church dedicated to the Corput 
Domini was erected several centuries ago on account of the miracle of 
a mule which carried some sacred goods stolen by an impious thief. 
Having arrived in the little square where th^ Church of the CarpuM 
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the Church often introduced the ass into her ceremonies, 
but more in order to exhilarate the minds of her devotees 
than to edify them by any suggestion of the virtues it 
represents in the Gospels ; so that, notwithstanding the 
great services rendered by the ass to the Founder of the 
new religion, he not only received no benefit in return 
from Christianity, but became instead the unfortunate 
object of new attentions, which rather depressed than 
heightened his already suflficiently degraded social con- 
dition. 

And so the Greeks and Bomans first, and the Catholic 
priests afterwards, combined, by their treatment of him, to 
make the ass more indifferent than he would otherwise 
have been to the passion and spirited struggle for life 
shown in all the other animals. He was perhaps intended 
for a higher fate, if man had not come upon earth, and 
interfered too persistently to thwart his vocation. And 
probably his race gradually deteriorated, just because, 
having become ridiculous, few cared to preserve or in- 
crease his nobleness. As the proverb said that it was use- 
less to wash the ass's head, so it seemed useless for man to 
endeavour to ameliorate or civilise his form : the physical 



Domini now stands, the mnle refused to go any flEuilier ; and out of a 
•cap, which was among the sacred objects stolen, a wafer containing the 
body of our Saviour rose into the air. Nor would it come down again 
until the bishop came forth, and, holding the cup high in the air, 
besought the wafer to come back into it ; which having been 
miraculously accomplished, the Church of the Carpus Domini was 
•erected on the spot, from which starts and to which returns the 
aolemn procession which takes place annually at Turin on the festival 
of Corpus Domini, and in which, about twenty years ago, the princes 
and great dignitaries of the state, with the professors of the university, 
fised to take part in all the pomp of mediaeval ceremony and cos- 
tume. — In Persia the festival of asses is celebrated at the approach 
of spring ; the ass personifying here the end of the winter season. 
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decadence of the ass was contemporaiy and parallel with 
his decline morally. 

But although it was in Greece and Borne that the 
poor ass was thrown completely down from his rank in the 
animal kingdom, the first decree of his fall was pronounced 
in his ancient Asiatic abode. Let us prove this. 

In the Sigvedas, the ass already appears under twa 
differents aspects — one divine and the other demoniacal — 
to which may perhaps be added a third intermediate or 
gandharvic aspect. 

In the JRigvedas, the ass has the names of gardahhas: 
and rdsabhas; in Sanskrit, also those of kharas, dakrivant, 
Siramehin, and bdkyas. 

It is important to notice how each of these designa^ 
tions tends to lapse into ambiguity ; and ambiguity in 
words plays a considerable part in the formation of myths 
and popular beliefs. 

Let us begin with the most modem designations. 

Bdleyas may mean the childish one (from bdlas = 
child, and stupid^), as well as the demoniacal (from 
halts; and indeed, besides being a name given to the 
ass, hdleytxs is also a name for a demon). 

(Jiramehin is the ass as longe mingens (a quality whick 
can apply to the ass, but still more so to the rainy cloud). 

Cahrivant means he who is furnished with wheels^ 
with round objects or testicles (an epithet equally appli* 
cable to the ass and his phallos). 

Kharas signifies he who cries out, as well as the ardent 
one (and kharus, which ought to have the same meaning, 
signifies, according to the Petropolitan Dictionary, foolish, 
and horse ; perhaps ass too). 



^ The same analogy presents itself in the Sanskrit word arblutkas^ 
which means little and foolish. 
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JRdsabhas is derived from the double root ras, whence 
rasa = humour, juice, water, savour, sperm, and rdsa 
= din, tumultuous noise. 

Gardabhas comes from the root gard,^ to resound, to 
bellow ; but I think I can recognise in the word gardab- 
has the same meaning as gandharhas or gandharvas, and 
vice versa. The gardahJias explains to me how the 
gandhdrvas was conceived to be a musician; and the 
gandharvas (a word which, I repeat, seems to me com- 
posed of gandha + arvas, developed out of a hypothetic 
rivas^ that is, he who walks in the unguent, or he who 
goes in the perfume) helps me to understand the proverb, 
"Asinus in unguento,'' and the corresponding legends. 
The equivocal word rdsabhas, in its two meanings, seems 
to unite together the sonorous gardabhas with the gand- 
harhas who likes perfumes, or the gandharvo apsu {gand- 
harvas in the waters) of the JRigvedas,^ the guardian of 
the ambrosial plant.* The mythical ass and the Vedic 
gandharvas have the same qualities and the same in- 
stincts. The gandharvdj9, for instance, are represented 
in the Aitareya Br. as lovers of women,* so much so 
that for a woman's sake they allow themselves to be 
deprived of the ambrosia (or somas) ; and it is also kno^vn 
from the story of Urva9i how jealous they are of their 
nymphs, the apsards, or them who flow by on the waters 
(the clouds), and from the story of Hanumant, in the 
jRdmdyanam, how greedy they are of their salutary herbs 



^ Cfr. the root gad^ from which we might perhaps deduce an ima- 
ginary intermediate form, gadarbhas, besides the known gardabhas and 
gandharbas or gandharvas. 

* Cfr. arvan with the roots arv, arb, arp, riph, riph, riv, rinv, 

» X. 10, 5. 

^ Qandharva ittyi padam asya rakshati ; ^t^. iz. 83, 4. 

^ Strikamai^ v&i gandharv&t j i- 27. 
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and waters.* The mythical and legendary ass also has a 
foible for beautiful maidens ; it is unnecessary to give the 
reason of this belief. ' When Circe wishes to give, by means 
of an unguent, an ass s head to Odysseus, we find an 
allusion to the loves of the ass and the beautiful woman. 
When the Lucius of Apuleius, while endeavouring to 
change himself into a bird (another of the names by 
which the phallos is indicated), becomes instead, by 
means of the woman's unguent,' an ass, the ass is another 
name for the phallical bird. And as the Vedic ass 
delights in the rasaSy or humour, water or sperm (the 
two words rdsas and rasas, derived fi:om a common root, 
being easily interchangeable) ; as the mythical ass, when 
it finds the ambrosia of the roseate morning aurora, once 
more becomes the splendid young sun; so the ass of 
Apuleius, too, becomes Lucius again, or the luminous 
and handsome youth that he was before, as soon as he 
has an opportunity of feeding upon roses : he becomes an 
ass for love of & woman, and regains his splendour in the 
rosy aurora. During the night, being subject to the 
enchantment of a beautiful fairy, the hero remains an 
ass ; and in the form of an ass, and under an ass's skin, 

^ Professor Kuhn {Die Herabkunftf d. f. &c.) has already compared to 
this the Zend Qandhrawa, who, iu the Lake Vduru-Kasha, keeps guard 
over the tree horn (the Vedic Somas). Kuhn and Weber, moreover, 
have identified the Vedic gandharvas, Eri9ftnu8, who wounds the 
ravisher of the Somas, with the 2iend Kere9&ni, who endeavours to 
destroy riches ; here the gandharvas would appear to be a monstrous 
and demoniacal being. 

^ . . . ut omittam eos, quos libidinis ac foedso voluptatis causai 
coluisse nomen illud atque imposoisse suis, a scriptoribus notatur, 
qualis olim Onos ille Commodi; quails exsecrandus Marci Verotra- 
sinus, qualis et alterius Onobelos, quales, quos matronis in deliciis 
fiiisae scimus. Unde illud atque alium bipedem sibi quserit asellum, 
ejus nempe membri causa, quod, in asino, clava, a Nicandro dicitur; 
Laus Asintf Lugd. Batavorum, ex ofRcina Elzevirinna, p. 104. 
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he carries the priapoean mysteries, whence the expression 
of Aristophanes in the Frogs, *' The ass which carries 
mysteries " (onos ag6n mtist^ria), the same mysteries as 
the Phallagia or Perifallia of Rome. In the Christian 
myth, this mystery is the flight of the new-bom Divine 
Child into Egypt ;^ in the story of Perrault, it is the 
beautiful maiden, the evening aurora, the girl persecuted 
by her £a.ther and would-be seducer, who disguises her- 
self during the night with an ass's skin ;* the beautiful 
girl evidently transfers her erotic sympathies to the ass 
that loves her. Of loves such as these, — of an ass with a 
miaiden, or of the young hero and an ass, — are born the 
monstrous onokentaurs and Empusa, now a beautiful 
maiden, and now the terrific of children, who is repre- 
sented with ass's feet, because her mother was an ass, and 
her father, Aristoxenes, enamoured of an ass. It is now the • 
evening aurora, now the djdng sun, and now both, who, 
imder the cloud of night, or in winter, are represented as 
covered with an ass's skin. Professor Kuhn has already 
proved the close affinity, amounting to identity, between 
the gandharvds and the Hellenic kentauroi, both of 
which come before us in connection with the inebriating 
drink ; but the kentauros is essentially a hippokentauros, 

^ To this flight into Egypt upon the ass can be referred the Pied- 
montese custom among children in the middle of Lent — that is, near the 
festival of St Joseph — of attaching to their companions now a saw, now 
a . dovil*s head, now an ass's head, pronouncing the words, " L'asu 
cari4 che gniin lu sa" (the ass burdened, and no one knows it). More- 
over, it seems to me that to the Christian tradition of Joseph, and of 
the child Jesus carried upon the ass, can be referred the well-known 
European fable of the old man, the boy, and the ass, of which 
numerous varieties may be read in the article upon the annus vulgi in 
the Orient und Occident of Benfey. 

* Professor Benfey, in his learned Einleitung to the Pancatantramy 
p. 268, says that the disguise by means of the skin of an ass is found 
i^ a Latin poem of the fifteenth century. 
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or, still better, an onokentauros/ or centaur ass. The 
fable of Cupid and Psyche in Apuleius, in its relation 

^ '' Addo ex Conrado Lycosthene in libro de ostentis et prodi^is 
banc iconem quam hippokentauri esse credebam, ipse vero (nesdo ez 
quo) Apothami vocat, Apothami (inqait) in aqua morantes, qui una 
parte hominem, alia vero caballum sive equum referunt. Sic etiam 
memorifld tradiderunt mulieres esse capite piano sine crinibua, promiasas 
autem barbas habentes. Atqui ea descriptio plane ad Onocentauros 
pertinere videtur, quos Aelianus et Philes sic fere delineant Qu» 
vero de Onocentauro fama accepi, hsec sunt: Eum homini ore et 
promiBsa barba similem esse, simul et coUum et pectus, humanam 
speciem gerere ; mammas distantes tamquam muliens ex pectoie 
pendere; humcros, brachia, digitos, humanam figuram habere; dorsum, 
ventrem, latera, posteriores pedes, asino persimiles et quemadmodum 
asinum sic cinereo colore esse ; imum ventrem leviter exalbescere : 
duplicem usum ei manus preestare; nam celeritate ubi sit opus e«e 
roanus prsecurrunt ante posteriores pedes; ex quo fit, ut non cseterorum 
quadrupedum cursu superetur. Ac ubi rursus habet necesse vel cibum 
capere vel aliud quidpiam tollere, qui ante pedes erant manus effi- 
ciuntur, tumque non graditur, sed in sessione quiescit : Animal est gravi 
animi acerbitate ; nam si capiatur, non ferens servitutem, libertatis 
desiderio ab omni cibo abhorret, et fame sibi mortem consciscit^ licet 
puUus adhuc fuerit. Hasc dc Onocentauro Pythagoram narrare testatur 
Crates, ex Mysio Pergamo profectus ; " Aldrovandi, Dt Quadrupedibus, 
i. — In the Indian satyrs described by Pliny, in the seventh book of 
his Natural History^ we find represented an analogous animal : '' Sunt 
et satyri subsolams Indorum montibus (Cartadulonum didtur regio) 
pemicissimum animal, tum quadrupes, tum recte currens, humana 
effigie, propter velocitatem nisi senes aut segri, aut capiuntur." £vi- 

lently this refers to some kind of monkey (probably the orang-outang); 

mt as the myth of the monkey does not differ much from that of tiie 
ass, as we shall see, even the Hindoo gandharvas is represented as a 
monkey. — <'In A. V, iv. 37, 11, the gandharvas, a class of gods, who 
are described as hairy, like dogs and monkeys, but as assuming a 
handsome appearance to seduce the affections of earthly females, are 
implored to desist from this unbecoming practice, and not to inter- 
fere with mortals, as they had wives of their own, the Apsarases;" 
Muir's Santkrit TextSy v. 309. — We have the monkey-gandharvas and 
the warrior-gandharvas in the Vedic hymns, the warrior-monkey in the 
Kdmdyananiy and the warrior-kentauros and warrior-ass in Hellenic 
myths. 
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with the story of the ass, perfectly agrees with the ana- 
logous Hindoo fable of the loves of PurAravas and 
Urva9t, united with the story of the Gandharv^. Peau 
d'^e, Psyche, and Urva9l are therefore mythical sisters. 
Professor Kuhn's proof of the identity of the gand- 
harvas and the kentauros being admitted, the identity 
of the gardabhas with the gandharbas, and of the ass 
with the gandharvas, seems to follow as a natural conse- 
quence. The myth of the kentauros, either hippoken- 
tauros or onokentauros, no less than the myth of the 
gandharvas, corresponds entirely with that of the ass. 
The kentauros loves wine and women ; he plays the lyre 
upon the car of Dionysos in conjunction with satyrs, 
nymphs, and bacchantes ; he teaches on Mount PeUon 
music,^ the science of health, and the prophetic art to the 
Dioscuri, which are all subjects that occur again with 
slight modifications in the Hindoo legends concerning 
the gandharvds, and in the fable of the ass, as we shall 
prove hereafter. — But to return to the Hindoo myth ; in 
the same way as the gandharv4s has a hybrid nature, and 
shows himself at one time in the aspect of a demi-god, at 
another in that of a semi-demon, so the mythical ass of 



^ We also read of the ass that dances, which reminds us of the gand- 
harvas in their capacity of heavenly musicians and dancers, who teach 
the gods how to dance. Nor is it perhaps without reason that the 
author of precepts for dancers and mimics is named Kri^vas : kp949yas 
means, as we akeady know, he who possesses a lean horse, or simply 
the lean horse. Between the lean horse, the mule, and the ass, the 
distance is short ; nor can we overlook the fact that in the gandharvas 
Kfi^ftnus is recognised as he who causes to become lean, which calls us 
l>ack to the monster who makes horses grow lean, to the monster of 
horses^ the ugly horse, the horse-monster, who destroys the golden ears 
of the fields, making them dry up, like the monster Qushiias, or the de- 
stroyer of riches, like the Zend Kere^&ni — ^In the before-quoted book, 
Latu Afini, the author says in jest, *^ Fortassis Fegasum fuisse asinum ; *' 

and in this jest a great truth is contained. 

VOL, I. 2 a 
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India has now a divine nature, and now a human. The 
gandharvas is the guardian of riches and waters : inas- 
much as he defends them from the demoniacal robbers, 
preserves them from mortals, and distributes them among 
the pious, he appears under a beneficent and divine 
aspect ; inasmuch, on the other hand, as he carries them 
off and keeps them shut up like a miser, he resembles 
the monster that is fabled to guard foimtains and trea- 
sures, the d^mon who keeps the waters shut up, the thieves 
who gather treasures together, and the devil, the master 
of all riches. For the same reason we already find in 
Hindoo tradition the beneficent ass and his evil-doing con- 
gener. The sun (sometimes the moon also) in the cloud 
and the darkness of night is the same as the treasure in 
the cavern, the treasure in hell, and the hero or heroine 
in the gloomy forest ; and this cavern and hell sometimes 
assimie the form of an ass's skin, or of an ass simply. 
That which comes out of the cloud, and of the gltom, 
also comes out of the ass ; the soul of the ass is the sun» 
or the hero or heroine, or the riches which he conceals. 
The A9vin&u are often foimd in connection with the 
worthless horse, which afterwards becomes handsome by 
means of the ambrosia itself that the horse produces ; the 
gandharv&s, a more nocturnal and cloudy form, if I may 
use the expression, of the solar or lunar hero, are in near 
relation with the ass, their dker ego, who enjoys the bless- 
ing of eternal youth. The AgvinAu themselves, the two 
horsemen who have given youth to the old Oyavanas, 
rode upon asses before they rode upon horsea The myth 
of the gandharv^ and that of the A9vin&u, the myth of 
the horse and that of the ass, are intimately connected : 
from the gandharv&s the a9vin comes forth; from the 
mythical ass the horse comes out. This is unnatural in 
zoology, but it is very natural in mythology : the sun 
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comes, now out of the grey shades of night, and now out 
of the grey cloud. 

The Vedic hymns abeady present us with several in- 
teresting myths concerning the ass. 

The ass of the A9vinS,u is swift ; the devotees ask the 
Agvin&u when they are to yoke it, that they may be 
carried by it to the sacrifice.^ In another hjnnn, as the 
A9yin4u are two, so are their asses two (rdsabhAv a^vinolj). 
Finally, the second strophe of the 116th hjnnn offers 
us a twofold significant particularity, viz., the ass, that 
vanquishes a thousand in the rich battlefield of Tamas 
(or in the nocturnal battle, in the struggle in hell, in 
which the ass appears as a real warrior, joined with 
riches, and fighting for riches), and is helped by strong 
and rapid wings (in which it shows us the ass that 
flies).* 

The JRigvedcbs also represents the ass. of Indras as 
Bwifb-footed.* But in the same hjnnn we already see 
the reverse of the medal, that is to say, the swift ones 
who deride him who is not swift, the horses that are 
urged before the ass.* The solar hero, towards morning, 
substitutes the horse for the ass, or appears with horses, 
leaving the ass or asses behind. We have learned in the 
preceding chapter how, in the heavenly race of the Vedic 
gods, the asses gained the palm of victory ; but it was 
an effort superior to their powers. The Aitareya Br. 



^ Eadft yogo y&^ino r&sabhasja yena ya^;]iaih nftsatyopajr&thaJb^ ; 
JSiigv. I 34, 9. 

* Yilnpatmabhir &9Tihemabliir yft dev&nftiii yft ^tibhij^ 9&9ad&nfi tad 
rftsabho n&satyft sahasram ft^ft yamasya pradhane ^[igftya. 

' Tatri rathasjra brihato nidh&iiaiii vimodanaiii Y&fpno rftsabhasya ; 
JfiStv. iii 53, 5. 

^ Nftyft^linaiii yft^ft Msayanti na gardabhazn poro a^y&n nayanti ; 
Jfigv. iii 53, 23. 
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informs us that by this eflFort they lost their swiftness 
and became draught animals, deprived of honey, but yet 
preserving great vigour in their sperm, so that the male 
ass can generate offspring in two ways, that is, mules by 
union with a mare, and asses by imion with an ass.^ 
Here, therefore, the ass is already considered an animal 
of an essentially phallical nature, which notion is con- 
firmed by the precept of KS,tyS,yanas, recorded by Pro- 
fessor Weber,' which enjoins the sacrificing of an ass to 
expiate violated chastity. To chastise the ass, to sacrifice 
the ass, must mean the same as to chastise and to mortify 
the body,' and especially the phallos ; and the Eastern 
and Western punishment of leading adulterers about upon 
an ass has the same meaning ; the real martyr, however, 
in this punishment being the ass, who is exposed to every 
kind of derision and ill-treatment In the same way, the 
henpecked husband who allowed himself to be beaten 
by his wife, used, in several villages of Piedmont, only a 
few years ago, to be led about ignominiously upon an 
ass : a husband who lets his wife impose upon him, and 
cannot subdue her, deserves to be chastised by means of 
an ass ; he is not a man, and his ass, the emblem of his 
manly strength, must on this accoimt sufier the punish- 



^ Qardabharathenft^inft ada^yat&ma9yinfty&9nuy&t&iii yadagvini 
nda^yaUma^vin&T&^nuTftt&ih tasm&tBaapta^avo dugdhadohal^ sarres- 
h&metarlii y^anftii&man&9ishto retasastvasya vtryaih n&haiat&m tas- 
mfttsa dviretft y&^ ; Xit. Br, iv. 2, 9. 

' Ueher den Zutammenhang indiseher Fabeln mit griechikhen^ 
Berlin, 1855. 

' St Jerome, in the Life of Saint Hilarion : '' Ego, inquit, Aaelle, 
fadam at non calcitres necte hordeo alam, sed paleis ; fame te confidam 
et aitiB gravi onerabo pondere ; per sestus indagabo et frigore, ut cibmn 
potios quam lasciviam cogites." — St Paulinos wrote, '' Sit fortis anima 
mortificans asinum suum." — In Italian, too, there is a low term bj 
which we say, U mio asino, instead of il mio corpo. 
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ment, because he has not shown himself able to assert his 
marital rights. The adulterer upon the ass, and the silly 
husband upon the ass, are punishments for phallic oflFences 
in, and in connection with, the person of that which 
represents the phallos : one is chastised for having 
wished, in this regard, to do too much, and the other for 
not having been able to do enough. On this account the 
condemned person was forced, in similar cases, to ride 
upon an ass with his face turned towards the animal's 
tail, another image which is yet more manifestly phallical ; 
whence the very name of the punishment, " asini caudam 
in manu tenere."^ As to the other proverb which says, 
*' He to whom the ass belongs, holds him by the tail," 
it is explained by the narrative of a peasant who drew 
his ass out of a swamp, taking it by the tail ; but this 
story too seems to have a phallic signification. 

* A . c . i . m . t, — poena sen mulcta, quae reis irrogari solebat, ut colli- 
gitnr ez decreto "Nepesini populi ann. 1134. — lis et maxime maritis, 
qui a snis vapulabant mulieribus ; quod eo usque insanise deventum 
erat, ut d maritus aufugisset, proximior vicinus earn ipse poenam lucre 
teneretur; quern morem non omnino periisse audivL Du Cange, 
whose words these are, gives several examples of a similar chastise- 
ment. — In the Tuti-Name, ii 20, a certain man complains to a sage 
that he has lost his ass, and begs the wise man to find it again for 
him ; the latter points out a man who grew old without having known 
love ; he who does not love is a fool. — It is a remarkable fact that the 
ass, generally considered a very lustful animal, is sometimes despised 
M nnadapted to make fruitful, and the reason of this is given by 
Aldrovandi {De Quadrupedibus^ i.) — Quamvis modo libidinc maxime 
pniriat, ob verendi tamen enormitatem, qua supra modum prseditus 
est, ad generandum admodum segnem esse compertum est, sicuti et 
homines qui simili genitalis productione conspicui sunt, quod in emis- 
aione per earn longitudinem semen transmeans hebetetur et frigidius 
fiat. Testaturque iEHianus inter causas cur ^Egyptii asinos odere, et 
hanc quoque accedere putari, quod eum populi prsedicti omnes 
foecundos animantes colant, asinus minime foecundans nullus in 
honore sit. 
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The a^, therefore, is already deposed from his noble 
place as a swift-footed courser in the JRigvedM itsel£ 
And in the JRigvedas, too, where we have observed the 
ass described as a warrior who fights for the gods, we 
find him in the demoniacal form of a disagreeable singer 
who terrifies the worshippers of the god Indras ; the 
latter is therefore requested by the poet to kill the ass 
who sings with a horrible voice/ Here the ass ahready 
appears as a real monster, worthy even of the steel of the 
prince of the celestial heroes himself, who prepares to 
combat him. The ass, therefore, is already sacred to the 
monsters in the white Ya^urvedas.^ 

In the Rdmdyanam,* the slowness of the ass has 
already become proverbial The modest Bharatas excuses 
himself from not being able to equal his brother KlUnas 
in the science of government, just as the ass, he says, 
cannot run like the horse, or other birds cannot fly like 
the vulture. The mythical ass, moreover, appears in 
this epic poem* in a demoniacal and infernal aspect: 



^ Sam, indra, gardabliam mrina nuvantam pftpayamuyft; -^^^w. L 29, 5. 

s Quoted by Weber, Ueb^r den Zusamnunhang indttcher Fabeln mii 
griechuchen, where the bra3ring ass 'would also appear to*l>e bom of 
the omniform monster : '* Entsteht, nach (}, xiL 7, 1, 5, nebst Koss und 
Maolthier, aus dem Ruhm (yagas, which, however, may perhaps here 
also simply mean splendour), welcher dem Ohr des getbdteten yi9varflpa 
Tvftshtra entfloss, worin der Bezug auf sein lautes Geschrei wohl nicht 
zu yerkennen ist." — ^We have already seen, in the Russian stories quoted 
in the preceding chapter, how the two horsemen who protect the hero 
come out of the ears of the grey horse, and how the hero himself, enter- 
ing by one ear, and coming out of the other, finds a heroic horse. 
Here we can, perhaps, detect an allusion to the long-eared ass, in the 
same way as in the appellation of &9rutkarnas, or the ear which listens, 
given to Indras {Rigv. L 10, 9), the long-eared Indras may possibly 
be a form representing the long-eared Midas, or the ass with long ear& 

^ Gatiih khara iv^vasya suparnasyeva pakshina^ anftgantuih Dft 
^kto 'smi rfl^am tava mahtpate. * Rdmdy. iL 71. 
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Bharatas, in fact, dreams of seeing his dead father 
Da9arathas, in blood-coloured clothes, borne to the 
donthem funereal region on a car drawn by asses; and 
we are told that when a man is seen upon a car drawn 
by asses, it is a sign of his departure for the abode of 
Yamas. ELharas, a word which, as we already know, 
means ass, is also the name of a younger brother of the 
great monster E^vanas. E^vanas himself is drawn by 
asses upon a chariot adorned with gold and gems. These 
^asses have the faces of the monster Pi9&<S&s,' that is, faces 
of parrots, as Hanumant afterwards informs us when he 
«peaks of the monsters which he has seen in La&ka, 
which he also says are as swift as thought.* We know 
that the coursers of E^vanas were asses, and therefore 
the asses with the fsrces of the TigSL6&a, and the horses of 
the monsters with the faces of parrots, are the same. The 
monster Pi?^, therefore, has the face of a parrot. How 
is it that the parrot is reared in India as a sacred bird ? 
It appears to me that equivocation in language had some- 
thing to do with the formation of this singular mythological 
image. The word pipddas is derived, like pigangas, which 
means golden and red, from the root pig, to adorn ; whence 
also the Vedic feminine pig, ornament, and the Vedic 
neuter, pegas, coloured tissue. The ass jpiqSu&as, who draw 
the chariot fuU of gold, are therefore themselves, at least in 
their &ce, in their foremost part, golden asses, or red like 
the colour of gold, red like the colour of the sun ; in fact, 
we find kharas (the ardent) as the proper name of an 
attendant on the sun, and khar4n9us or kharara^mil;, 
he of the burning ray, as Sanskrit names of the sun. 
Kharaketus, he who has a burning ray, is also the name 
of one of the monsters in the Rdmdyanam} We there- 

1 Rdmdy. iil 38, 48. * 76. v 12. ^ ^^ 74, 
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fore already see here the golden ass and the infernal 
monster identified with the sun ; and hence we are very 
near the monster with the parrot's &ce. In the preced- 
ing chapter we observed how the solar horse appears in 
the morning luminous at first in its foremost parts^ — ^now 
in its legs, now in its face, now in its mane, which is 
called golden ; it is only the head of the horse which ia 
foimd in the butter ; of Dadhyaiid we perceive only his 
head in connection with the ambrosia. Thus of the 
nocturnal ass, of the demoniacal ass, of the demon him- 
self, the pi9d<Sas (the pi9&64s are called carnivorous^), only 
the face is seen, in the same way as of the pig&c&s, and 
of the horses belonging to the monsters, only the head is 
that of a parrot But what connection can there be 
between the gold colour of the ass pi9A<5as and the green 
colour of the parrot ? The equivoque lies probably in 
the words hiri and harit, both of which, in the Hindoo 
tongue mean yellow, as well as green, Haris and hari 
signify the sim, and the moon, as being yellow ; harayas 
and haritas are the horses of the sim ; harl are the two 
horses of Indras and of the A9vin4u, of whom we also know 
that they more usually rode upon asses. We thus arrive 
at the light^coloured asses, at the asses that axe golden, at 
least in their foremost parts, that is, in the morning twi- 
light, when after his nocturnal course, the solar horseman 
is on the point of arriving at his golden eastern destina- 
tion, whence the head of the ass which carries the divine 
horseman is illumined by him. But haris^ besides signi- 
fying the solar hero as being yellow, also signifies thc^ 
parrot as green ; on this accoimt the ass or demon with 
a golden head was exchanged with the ass or monster 
with the green head, or with the parrot's head. We 

Kravyftdalljt pi^^<^, in the Atkarvavedas, yiiL 2, 12. 
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shall see in the chapters conceming birds how the bird 
was often substituted for the horse in the ofl&ce of cany- 
ing the deity or the hero. 

To conclude the subject of the Hindoo mythical ass, it 
is certain that it existed in the heavens ; it is certain 
that it flies in the sky, that it fights in the sky like a 
valiant warrior, that it terrifies its enemies in the sky 
with its terrible voice; that, in a word, it was a real 
and legitimate heroic animal. It is certain, moreover, 
that, considered imder another aspect, it not only throws 
down the heroes, but carries them to hell, serves the 
infernal monsters, and is found in connection with the 
treasures of hell. Moreover, admitting, as I hope tho 
reader will, my identification of the mythical ass with 
the gandharvas, we have the ass as dancer, the ass as 
musician, the ass who loves women, and the ass in the 
odorous ointment and in the inebriating drink, the somas 
which occupies the place of the wine of the DionyBian 
mysteries, in which the Hellenic ass took a solemn part. 

In the fables of the Pan6aiantramy the ass is partly 
modelled on the Hellenic type and partly preserves its 
primitive character. The fourth book shows us the aas 
twice attracted towards the lion by the jackal, who 
induces him to believe that a beautiful female ass is 
awaiting him. The ass is distrustful and shows his fear, 
but the argument of the female ass, upon which the 
artful jackal insists, overcomes his timidity. He is, 
however, cunning enough to send the jackal before him ; 
and at the sight of the lion he perceives the jackal's 
treachery and turns, fleeing away with such rapidity 
that the lion cannot overtake him. The jackal returns 
to the assault, and convinces the ass that he did wrong 
to abandon the beautiful female ass when he was on the 
point of receiving her favours ; and thus touching the 
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tender chord of his heart, he goes on to assure him that 
the female ass will throw herself into the fire or the 
water if she does not see him return. " Omnia vincit 
amor ; '' the ass returns, and this time the lion surprises 
and tears him to pieces; upon which the lion, before 
partaking of his meal, goes to perform his ablutions and 
devotions. Meanwhile the jackal eats the aas's heart 
and ears, and makes the lion, on his return, believe that 
the stupid animal had neither the one nor the other, 
because if he had had them, he would not have returned 
to the dangerous spot after having once escaped. The 
lion declares himself to be perfectly satisfied with this 
explanation. Here we have a mixture in the ass of 
swift-footedness, lust, and stupidity, his stupidity being 
caused by his lustfulness. Now, it is possible that 
his acquaintance with the Hellenic ass may have 
induced the author of the Pancataidram to embody 
in the ass a quality which is generally attributed in 
fables of Hindoo origin to the monkey ; but this is not 
absolutely necessary in order to explain the narrative 
of which we have now given the epitome. 

On the other hand, in the fourth book of the Paii" 
iicUantram, the fable of the ass in the tiger's skin — ^an 
insignificant variety of the ass in the lion's skin — ^was, 
as Professor Weber has already proved, taken from the 
^^opian fable. Another fable, in the fifth book, which 
tells us of the ass who, being passionately fond of music,* 
insisted upon singing, and was thus discovered and made 
a slave of, also seems to be of Hellenic origin. But, 
although the editing of these two Hindoo fables in a 
literary form had its origin in the knowledge of Hellenic 



^ Cfr. also the Tuti-Name of Rosen, ii. 218, for the musical ass; 
and the same, iL 149, for the ass in a lion's skin. 
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literature^ the original myth of the ass-lion (haris, which 
is the hoise of Indras, also means the lion), and that of 
the ass-musician (as gandharvas and gardabhas), can be 
traced as far back as the Vedic scriptures. 

In the Zendic Yapna,^ I find a new proof, which 
appears to me a very satisfactory one, of the identifica- 
tion which I have proposed of the ass with the gand- 
harvaa I have already mentioned the gandharvas who 
guards over the somas in the midst of the waters, and 
I observed how the gandharvas krij^us of the Ved^ 
and the Zend kere9&ni who guards over the horn in the 
V&uru-Kdsha, have been identified. But the same 
office is fulfilled in the Yapna by a three-legged ass, 
that is, a lame ass (or the solar horse who has become 
lame during the night, in the same way as the solar 
hero becomes lame, or a lame devil), who, by braying, 
terrifies the monsters and prevents them from contami- 
nating the water. 

In the first of the seven adventures of Eustem, in the 
Shoh'Name of Firdusi, the starving Eustem goes with 
his brave heroic horse to chase wild asses. The asses 
flee, but the hero's horse is swifter than they, and over- 
takes them ; Eustem takes one by means of a lasso, and 
has it cooked, throwing away the bones. He then goes 
to sleep {then sometimes expresses in the myths the 
interval of a whole day or of a whole year. — The hero 
does almost the same in his second adviiture and in the 
book of Sohrab). While Eustem sleeps, a monstrous 
lion makes its appearance to surprise the hero ; Eustem's 
heroic horse throws the lion down and tears it to pieces 

^ xlL 28. — Cfr. the Khorda Avesta, Spiegel's Einleitung, p. 54 : 
^' Dort ist der dreibeinige Esel der in der Mitte des Sees stebt and mit 
seinem Qeschrei die b<)sen Wesen veitreibt und alles Wasser, das mit 
unreinen Wesen and Dingen in Beriihning kommt, sogleich reinigt" 
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with its hoofs and teeth. This battle between the horse 
of the sleeping hero and the monster lion is an epic 
form of the fable which represents the animals as being 
terrified in the forest by the braying of the ass, and of 
that of the lion itself killed by the ass's kick. Probably 
the bones of the dead ass, when preserved, gave heroic 
strength to Rnstem's horse. 

In the Mongol stories, of which we have on a previous, 
occasion indicated the Hindoo origin, we find two other 
legends relating to the ass. In the eighteenth Mongol 
story, a foolish man goes with his ass to hang up some 
rice ; he hides lus ass in a cave ; some merchants pass 
by with their goods, and the fool sends forth, by means 
of a trumpet, such a sonorous shout, that the merchants, 
thinking brigands are hidden in the cavern, escape, 
leaving their goods in the ass's possession. Here the 
fool and the ass are already identified. The trumpet 
and the blowing made by the fool correspond to the 
braying of the ass, of whom we shall soon see other 
miracles related. The sense of the myth is this : the 
solar hero in the night or in the cloud grows stupid ; 
he becomes an ass during the night or in the cloud ; the 
doud thimders, and the thimder of the cloud gives rise 
to the idea now of the bra3dng and now of the flatus of 
the ass (or the fool), now of a trumpet,^ and now of a 
drum. We must not forget that the word dundvhhis 
which properly means kettledrum or drum, is also the 
name of a monster, and that Dimdubhl is the proper 
name of the wife of a gandharvas. or of a gandharvl 
The skin of the drum being made of an ass's hide is one 



^ Readers of Dante are acquainted with the trampet of the devil 
Malaooda, which is used in the same waj as the fool uses his in the 
Mongol story. 
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more reason why the thundering cloud, being very 
naturally likened to a drum, the thunder should be also 
considered now as 2, flatus orisy now as 2, flatus ventHs of 
the celestial ass, or of the foolish hero who accompanies 
him. 

In the twenty-second Mongol story we have a variety, 
though partly a less complete and partly a richer one, of 
the fable of the Phrygian king Midas. A king who has 
golden aas ears, hafl his head combed every night with 
golden combs by young men, who are immediately after 
put to death (to comb the ass's head is about the same as 
to wash it ; but however much it is combed, the ears can 
never be abolished). One day a young man predestined 
to the highest honours, before going to comb the king's 
head, receives from his mother a cake made of her own 
milk and flour. The young man offers the cake to the 
king, who likes it, and spares the youth's life on con- 
dition that he teUs no one, not even his mother, the 
great secret, viz., that the king has golden ears. The 
youth promises to preserve silence, and makes a very 
great effort indeed to keep his promise, but this effort 
makes him seriously iU, so much so that he feels he will 
burst if he does not tell the secret. His mother then 
advises him to go and reUeve his mind b7 whispering it 
into a fissure of the earth or of a tree. The young man 
does so ; he goes into the open country, finds a squirrel's 
hole, and breathes gently down it, " Our king has ass's 
ears ; " but animals have imderstanding and can speak, 
and there are men who understand their language. The 
secret is conveyed from one to another, tiU the king 
hears that the young man has divulged it He threatens 
to take his life ; but relents when he hears from him 
how it happened, and not only pardons him, but makes 
him his prime minister. The fortimate youth's first act 
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is to invent a cap of the shape of the ears of an ass, in 
order that the king may be able to conceal the deformity ; 
and when the people see the king with a cap of this 
shape, it pleases them so much that they all adopt it ; 
and so the king, by means of his young minister, is no 
longer obliged to live secluded, and in the constant tor- 
menting dread of discovery, but lives at lus ease and 
happily ever afterwards. 

Having thus examined under its principal aspecte the 
most popular Asiatic tradition relative to the ass, let us 
now go on to epitomise the European tradition, and, if 
possible, more briefly; all the more that the reader, 
having, as I hope, now the key of the myth, will be of 
himself able to refer to it many analogous particulars of 
Graeco-Latin tradition. I say Graeco-Latin alone, because 
the myth of the ass among Slavonic and Germanic 
nations, where the ass is little, if at all, known, had 
no especial and independent development In Slavonic 
countries, the part of the ass is generally sustained by 
Ivan the fool or Enulius the lazy one, as also by the 
bear or wolf, as in India it is often sustained by the 
monkey ; ^ ass, bear, wolf, and monkey, as mythical 
animals, represent almost identical phenomena. 

Let us take the story of Midas again at its commence- 
ment. 

Midas appears in Herodotus, not only as a king of 
Phrygia, but as a progenitor of the Phrygians. In the 
Tusculans of Cicero, the drunken satyr Silenos (originally 



* In Menander, quoted by Aulas Qellius, a husband complains of 
the injuries done him by his wife, using the proverb, " The ass amongst 
the monkeys." Monkeys are well known for their impudent lascivi- 
ousness ; the ass, who represents the phallos, among this lascivious 
fraternity finds himself often in the condition of an impotent and 
weak husband. 
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another form of the same Midas, the satyrs haviiifi: ass's 
ears), the master of Dionysos, \L. hizn^ in the rose- 
garden belonging to Midas, before whom he is conducted, 
and by whom he is benevolently received and enter- 
tained, and then sent back with honour to the god, who, 
in gratitude, concedes to Midas the gift of turning to 
gold everything that he touches, to such an extent as to 
affect the food that he wishes to eat and the water in 
which he bathes. This myth is probably of a complex 
nature. Midas ought, like the ass, to turn to gold what 
he has eaten, that is, to turn his food and drink into 
excrements of gold, to fructify the golden ears of com, 
i.e., in heaven, the solar rays. Cicero himself leads us 
to suppose that the myth of Midas is in relation with 
the ears of com, when, in his first book De DivincUione, 
he says that the ants carried grains of wheat into the 
mouth of Midas when a child ; these being symbols of 
abundance and of fecundity which are quite applicable to 
the m3rtliical ass. For although the common ass is not 
a privileged fcecundator, the mythical ass, in its capacity 
of a rain-giving cloud or diramehin, is the best fertiliser 
of the fields. The sun, or gold, or treasure, comes out of 
the ass-darkness or ass -cloud. The ass Lucius, after 
having eaten the roses of morning or the east, again 
becomes Lucius the luminous one (the sim). On this 
account the ass Midas, too, who also delights in roses, 
turns to gold whatever he eats, as well as the dew or 
ambrosial foimtain in which he bathes ; the rosy becomes 
the golden ; the sun comes out of the contact of the ass 
of night with the aurora. 

Servius. in his commentary on the sixth book of the 
^neid, also tells us the centauri " in floribus stabulant," 
as the Hindoo gandharvas in the perfumes. These per- 
fumes are rain and dew. The ass crowned with loaves 
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of bread ^ and flowers, in the Latin worship of Vesta, 
who remembered the service rendered to her one day by 
the braying of the ass, which aroused her from her sleep 
when some one was attempting to violate her, is another 
variety of the myth of the aurora who awakes out of the 
night, golden, that is, rich in golden oats and in golden 
wheat The ass itself is sacrificed, because, perhaps, it 
was the ass itself that had made an attempt to deprive 
Vesta of her chastity ; but having betrayed itself, as it 
often happens in fables, by its braying, it arouses Vesta, 
who pimishes it by offering it in sacrifice. In a varia- 
tion of the same story in the first book of Ovid's Fasti, 
where instead of Vesta we have the nymph Lothis 
asleep, the red Priapos, who wishes to violate her, also 
loses his opportunity, because the ass of Silenos — 

<< Intempestivos edidit ore sonos," 

on which account it is killed by Priapos : 

*' Morte dedit poenas auctor clamoris, et haec est 
Hellespontiaco victima sacra Deo." 

The apologue is well known of the long- eared ass, 
who, when called upon to judge between the nightingale 
and the cuckoo as to who has the sweetest voice, decides 
in favour of the cuckoo. The nightingale then appeals 
to man with the sweet song that we are all acquainted 
witL* In the myth of Midas, the Phrygian hero is 

^ Lampsacns huic soli solita est mactare Priapo. 
Apta asini flamTnis indicis exta damus. 
Quern tu diva memor de pane monilibus omas; 
Cessat opus ; vaciue conticaere molse. 

— Oyidios, Fasti, vi 

' From the mjHi of tlie ass, as a musician and judge of music, is 

derived the Tuscan game of the ass, which is thus described by Signor 

Fanfani in his Vocabolario dell ^Uso Tuscano, Firenze, 1863 : — ''Each 

member of the party chooses an animal whose voice or song he must 
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given ass's ears as a chastisement by Apollo, because, 
having been called upon to judge between the cithern or 
lyre of Apollo (whence the proverb " Asinus ad lyram ") 
and the pastoral pipe (calamus agrestis) of Pan (who 
is represented as a homed and bearded satyr, with a tail 
and long ears), he pronounced that the pan-pipes were 
the most harmonious instrument. Midas hides his ears 
in a red cap, but his comber lets out the secret, as in 
the Mongol story, and in a manner almost identical — 

'' Die qaidem celat, tarpiqne onerata pudore 
Tempora parpureis tentat velare tiaris : 
Sed, Bolitos loDgos ferro resecare capillos, 
Yiderat hoc famulus : qui, cum nee prodere visum 
Dedecus auderet, eupiens efferre sub auras, 
Nee posset retieere tamen, secedit ; humumque 
Effodit, et domini quales aspexerit aures, 
Voce refert parva : terrseque immunnurat baustae. 
Indiciumque suae vocis tellure regesta 
Obruit, et scrobibus tacitus discedit opertis. 
Creber arundinibus tremulis ibi surgere lucus 
Ccepit ; et^ ut primum pleno maturuit anno, 
Prodidit' agricolam : leni jam motus ab Austro 
Obruta verba refert ; dominique coarguit aures/' ^ 

The same Greeks who held the ass up to derision, 
made the Phrygian king Midas, of the ass's ears, the 
object of their satire. This is a particular form of the 
mythico-heroic struggle between Greeks and Phrygians 
or Trojans. Apollo is the enemy of the Trojans, as he is 
the enemy of the Phrygian king Midas. Tlie Trojans 

imitate. The head player represents the ass, and is the king of the 
other animals. When the head player, sitting in the middle, calls one 
of the animals who encircle him, the dog, for instance, this animal 
must bark ; when he calls the cock, it must cry chicchiricil ; when he 
calls the ox, he who represents it must bellow, and so on. When the 
ass brays, then all the animals emit their respective cries. Whoever 
laughs, or omits to give forth the voice or song of the animal which he 
represents, pays a forfeit." ^ Ovidius, ATciam. xL 180. 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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and Troy are represented by the ass, and the Greeks, who 
vanquish and take by assault the Trojan fortress, by the 
horse; the sun disperses the night; the hero kills the 
centaur ; the horse defeats the ass, the Greek the Trojan ; 
and every one can see how the fact that the Greeks 
personified in the ass their enemies in Asia Minor, must 
have damaged the reputation of the poor long-eared 
animal. The most bitter and cutting satire is always 
that which is directed towards one's own enemies ; and 
the ass, imfortunately, had ^t one time the honour of 
representing the Phrygian, the traditional enemy of the 
Greek. The ass bore the load of this heroic war, in the 
same way as in the Middle Ages he was publicly impaled 
by the Paduans for having hiad the misfortune of being 
the sacred animal on the arms of the city of Vicenza, 
with which the Paduans lived in rivalry.^ 

In the same eleventh book of Ovid where the trans- 
formation of the human ears of Midas into ass's ears is 
described, it is very remarkable that the new ears are 
called whitish, as in the Mongol story they are said to 
be golden. This confirms still more the interpretation of 
the myth, to the effect that the ass is the solar steed 
during the night. The head and the tail of the night, 
conceived as an animal, are now the two whitish or grey 
twilights, and now the two golden auroras of morning 
and evening, 

<< Nee Delius aures 
Hnmanam stolidas patitur retinere figuram, 
Sed trahit in spatium yillisqae albentibns implet 
Inatabilesque iUas facit et dat posse moveri." 

The changeableness of the twilights must have served 
very well to express the mobility of the ears of an ass. 



^ According to the Annah of Fadowi^ cited by Bemurdino Scar- 
deone, in Aldroyandi* 2>« Quadrupedibua, L 
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In the story of the ass, Midas, the musical critic, the 
predestined ass, pronounces in favour of Pan; and he 
does 80 not only on a^jcount of the consanguinity between 
himself and the god, but also from a patriotic feeling. 
Pan was bom in a forest of Arcadia, of Zeus and the 
nymph Kallisto ; and it is well known that antiquity 
celebrated the asses of Arcadia above those of every 
other country. The ass as a musician, the ass as a 
musical critic, Pan the musician, and Pan preferred by 
the ass, are the same person. Arcadia, the country of 
pastoral music, of whistling shepherds, which made the 
Italy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries bleat 
put so many useless verses, the country of Pan the satyr, 
'par excellence, is the country of the ass. Arcadia is the 
most motmtainous and wooded part of Greece,^ and 
therefore, when the Olympians came down from heaven, 
celestial nymphs and satyrs came to people the forests 
and fountains of Arcadia. The divine guardian of the 
ambrosia in the heavenly cloud takes, in the Arcadian 
forest, the form olPan, god of shepherds, who keeps guard 
over the honey. The gandharv&s, who danced and sung 
in the Hindoo Olympus with the apsarasas, has descended 
into Arcadia in the shape of Pan, to dance and sing with 
the nymphs.^ Pan who goes alone into the gloomy 
forest. Pan who chases fear away, connected as he is 

1 The QennaQ proverb, '' Wald hat Ohren, Feld hat Oesicht," is 
well known. Cf r. the varieties of this proverb upon the ears of the 
forest, in the third vol pp. 120 and 173, of Uhland's Schriften zur 
Geschichte der Dicktung und Sage, Stiittgarty 1866. 

^ The reader is acquainted with the myth of the nymph Syrinx, 
beloved of Pan, who was changed into a cane or reed, from which Pan 
made a flute. We find the leaf of the cane in connection with the ass 
in Hungarian tradition. A singular indentation can be observed upon 
the leaves of the cane, which has a great resembhince to the mark of 
three teeth. To explain this strange mark the Hungarian people 
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with the story of the ass, reminds us on the one hand of 
the superstition recorded by Pliny, to the effect that an 
afis's skin put upon children chases fear jfrom them^ 
(in the same way as in the province of Girgenti, in 
Sicily, it is believed that shoes made of a wolfs skin, put 
on children's feet, make them daring and lucky in battle), 
and, on the other hand, of the unpublished Piedmontese 
story of the fearless Giovannino, who, in reward for 
his courage in going alone to heU, brings away with 
him an ass which throws gold from its tail* In 

narrate, that the ass of the Redeemer once bit the leaf of a cane, but 
as Christ was in a hnrry, the ass was unable to eat the leaf, and so it 
happened that its three teeth only left the mark of the bite upon the 
cane. From that time forward every leaf of a cane bears record to 
this. The two lines which stretch down the two flanks of the ass are 
said in Hungary to be caused by the blood of our Bedeemer. The 
popular belief in Ireland is that these lines remain as a memorial of 
Christ having once struck the asa — Cfr. the chapter on the Peacock 
and that on the Eel, where we shall find the hero and the heroine 
again transformed into canes. 

^ The loss of heart or courage is expressed in Italian by the low term 
'* Qui mi casca Tasino " (here my ass falls). This expression, however, 
may perhaps be of Hellenic origin; the equivoque between the two equi- 
Bouant expressions, "ap' onou" and *'apo nou" is well-known; whence 
to fall off the ass and to fall from one's mind became synonymous. 

' There is an unpublished story which I heard narrated at Antig- 
nano, near Leghorn, of a mother who has a silly son named Pipetta. 
The latter asks his mother for a quattrino (a small coin) to buy a^^ 
vetch, and afterwards a bean, because it grows higher; he sows it, and 
it attains a marvellous height Climbing up the bean-stalk he comes 
to the gates of paradise, which are opened to him, but St Peter sends 
him back; he then finds the entrance to hell, which he wishes to 
visit The devil shows him all the sights ; the two then play at cards, 
and Pipetta wins a sackful of souls. The devil fears that Pipetta 
will empty hell, so he allows him to depart with the sack, and an ass 
which throws gold from its tail ; he mounts up to heaven, and con- 
signs the sack of souls to St Peter. The story ends with the usual 
exchange of asses at the inn where Pipetta sleeps upon his descoit 
from the beanstalk. 
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Tzetzas ^ I find again the curious notion that Midas sold 
his own stereos out of avarice, that is, that he changed 
it into gold, as Vespasian used to do by seDing the 
excrement of his horse. 

The JBsopian ass, when he goes to battle, terrifies by 
his braying all the animals of the forest ; so Pan defeats 
his enemies by means of his terrible voice; and ac- 
cording to Herodotus,* in the heroic battle of Marathon, 
the Atiienians were helped by the powerful voice of the 
god Pan. Finally, as we have seen Apollo to be the 
rival of Pan and the enemy of the Phrygian Midas, the 
predestined ass, as well as of the Trojans, so, in the 
eleventh of the Pythic odes of Pindar, we find the hero 
Perseus, among the Hyperboreans,' eating asses.* The 
morning sim devours the ass of night, as we have seen 
the solar hero Eustem do in the Shahr-Name, where he 
eats the wild asses. 

But we must look for more mythical personages in 
connection with the ass Midas in Arcadia, as the region 
of Pan and of asses. The ass Midas is considered as a 
rich progenitor of races, and is supposed to have been 
the first Phrygian. Windischmann has already observed 

^ BiJbUon htorihm^ L 116. — It is added, that when Titus re- 
monstrated with his father on his avarice, Vespasian made him smell 
the gold for which the horse^s dung had been sold, asking him 
whether it smelt bad. — In the Mongol story we saw the fool who goes 
oat with his ass and hides it in a cavern afterwards despoiling a 
merchant's caravan. — Tze^aa^ L 128, records the existence in Phrygia 
of a village called '^ Ass's-ears '^ (6 kllsis onou 6ta), inhabited by 
robbers, and belonging to Midas ; he thinks, moreover, that Midas was 
somamed the large-eared on account of this village of his. 

« vi. 105. 

' Kleitas onOn hekatombas, xi. 51. 

^ In Avion. Liberalis we find a long narrative from which we 
gather that Apollo would only suffer the ass to be sacrificed to him 
among the Hyperboreans. 
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(with the examples of Yamas^ Yima, Manus, Minos, and 
Eadamanthtis) the connection between the rich pro- 
genitor of races and the rich king or judge of helL To 
Midas the progenitor and to Midas the judge, corre- 
sponds the ass whose excrements are of gold, the ass 
judge and prophet, the Arcadian and prophetic Fan. 
The Arcadiand considered themsdves not only autoc- 
thonoi, but proselenoi, or anterior to the moon. But 
they are also considered in the light of inhabitants of 
an infernal region. In Arcadia was situated the lake 
StUmphalos, the demoniacal birds of which were slain by 
Herakl^ in Arcadia ; in a chasm formed of wild rocks 
was the source of the Styx, the principal infernal river, 
that by which the Hellenic infernal beings were accustomed 
to swear. Greek and Latin writers used to narrate of 
the ass (and the mule) that it had an especial aversion to 
the water of the Styx, as being poisonous. This super- 
stition, when referred to the myth, appears to mean that, 
when the solar hero drinks this water — ^the water of the 
dark or cloudy ocean — ^he becomes a dark ass. (We find 
in Eussian stories the hero who is transformed into a bull, 
a horse, or a he-goat, when he drinks water of which a 
demoniacal bull, horse, or he-goat has previously drunk.) 
..Mianos, in his tenth book relative to animals, speaking 
of the homed asses of Scythia, writes that they held in 
their horns the water of the Styx. A similar narrative 
is given by Philostratos in the third book of his romantic 
Life of ApoUonios, concerning the fabulous homed ass of 
India. "It is said," he writes, "that in the marshy 
ground near the Indian river Hyphasis many wild asses 
are to be found; and that these wild beasts have on 
their heads a horn with which they fight bravely like 
bulls" (this seems to be a reminiscence of the Indian 
rhinoceros) ; " and that the Indians form out of these 
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horns dnnking-cups^ affirming that those who drink out 
of these cups are delivered from every iUness for all that 
day ; when wounded they feel no pain, they pass safely 
through flames, nor, when they have drunk out of it, 
can they be hurt by any poison. They say that these 
cups belong to kings alone, nor is it permitted to any 
other than a king to hunt the animal It is narrated 
that ApoUonios (the hero of the romance) had seen this 
animal and observed its nature with wonder. Moreover, 
to Damis, who asked him whether he had faith in what 
was commonly said concerning the virtue of this cup, he 
answered *I will believe it when I shall have learned 
that in this cotmtry the king is immortal' " And no 
doubt ApoUonios would have believed had it been im- 
possible for him to divine that the king who makes use 
of this marvellous cup is the immortal sun, to whom 
alone it is reserved to kill the ass of the nocturnal forest, 
the ass whose hairy ears are like homs,^ whose ears are 
of gold. 

The horn of the Scythian ass full of Stygian water, 
the horn of the ass which, when used as a cup, gives 
health and happiness to him who drinks out of it, re- 
mind us (not to speak of Samson's jaw-bone of an ass, 
which makes water flow) especially of the myth of the 
cornucopia and that of the goat, with which the satyrs 
and fauns, halving goat's feet, stand in particular connec- 
tion. It is also for this reason that the ass is found in 
relation with Pan ; wherefore it is too that Silenos rides 
upon an ass, and appears, as we have already seen, in 
the story of Midas, in his garden of roses ; indeed the 



^ I read on tliis subject in the curious volume Latis Asiniy printed 
jit Leyden by Elzevir, the following notice : " Si quis graviter a 
Bcoipione ictus, id in aurem insusurret asino, ex tempore curetur." 
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mythical centaurs or onocentaurs, satyr, faun, aas, and 
goat are equivalent expressions. We have seen, a few 
pages back, the Zendic three-legged ass ; in the following 
chapter we shaU find the lame goat. 

As the ass was ridden by Silenos/ so was he the 
animal dedicated to Bacchus and to Priapos, whose 
mysteries were celebrated in the Dionysian feasts. It is 
said that when Bacchus had to traverse a marsh, he met 
with two young asses, and was conveyed by one of them, 
who was endowed with human speech, to the other side 
without touching the water. (The 116th hymn of the 
first book of the Rigvedas merits being especially com- 
pared with this. In it, immediately after having repre- 
sented the A9vin4u as drawn by winged asses, the poet 
celebrates the A9vin4u as delivering the hero Bhugyus 
out of the waters upon a vessel that moved of itself in 
the air.)* On this account it is said that Bacchus, in 
gratitude, placed the two young asses among the stars.* 
This is another confirmation of the fact that the mythical 
ass really had the virtue of flying; and the proverb 
" Asinus si volat habet alas " * alludes to this myth. The 
fable of the ass who wishes to fly, and the flight of the 
ass, are derisive allusions, applied to the earthly ass. 



1 « Te senior turpi sequitur Silt- nus asello 
Turgida paiupiueis redimitus tempora sertis 
Condita lascivi deducunt orgya mystse/' 

— Seneca^ (Edipus. 
' Tarn ^bathur D&ubhir fttmanvatibliir antarikBhaprudbhir apoda* 
kftbhiJ^L ; strophe 3. — Cfr. strophe 4th and 5th of the same hymn. 

' Another reason is also assigned for the honour given to the ass in 
heaven : the ass and Priapos contend together as to who is superior ^ 
Priapos defeats the ass, and Dionysos takes pity upon the vanquished^ 
and pkces it in heaven among the stars. 

^ Lau9 Anni, Ludg. Batavorum, ex officina Eizeviriana. 
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The celestial myth lingers in the memory, but is no longer 
understood. 

In the myth of Prometheus, in Mlmnos (vL 5), we 
have the ass who carries the talisman which makes 
young again, which Zeus intended for him who should 
discover the robber of the divine fire (Prometheus). The 
ass, being thirsty, approaches a fountain, and is about to 
drink, when a snake who guards the fountain prevents 
him from doing so. The ass offers the snake the charm 
which he is carrying, upon which the serpent strips oflf 
its old age, and the ass, drinking at the fountain, acquires 
the power of becoming young again. The ass of night, 
when he drinks the dew of the dawn, grows young and 
handsome again every day. It is on this account, I repeat, 
that youth is celebrated as a peculiar virtue of the ass ; 
it is on this account that the Bomans attributed a great 
cosmetic virtue to ass's milk ^ (the white dawn, or moon). 

The mythical ass seems to die every day, whereas, on 
the contrary it is bom anew every day, and becomes 
yotmg again ; whence the Greek proverb does not cele- 
brate the death in the singular, but the deaths of the 
ass (" Onou thanatous "). 

The Italian proverb of the ass that carries wine and 
drinks water, probably alludes to the ass that carries the 
water of youth, and then, being thirsty, drinks at the 
fountain in the legend of Prometheus. The wine of the 



X '* Conferre aliquid et candori in mulierum cute existimatur. Pop- 
paea certe Domitii Neronis conjux qaingentas secum per omnia trahens 
f»tas balneamm etiam solio totum corpus illo lacte macerabat, extendi 
quoque cutem credens;" Aldrav, To which costom Juvenal alludes 

in his 6th satire : 

" Atque illo lacte f ovetur 
Propter quod secum comites educit asellas 
£zul hyperboreum si dimittetur ad axim." 
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Hellenic and Latin myth corresponds to the inebriating 
drink or somas in which Indras delights so much in the 
Migvedas. The ass bears the drunken Silenos on its back 
The sun, who in the cloud is covered with the skin of 
an ass, carries the rain ; whence the Greek proverb the 
ass is wetted by the rain ("Onos httetai"), and the 
popular belief that when the ears of the ass or of a satyr 
(that is to say, of the ass itself) move, it is an indication 
of rainy weather (or dew). When the sun comes out of the 
shadows of night, he drinks the milk or white humour 
of the early morning sky, the same white foaming 
humour which caused the birth of Aphrodite, the same 
himiour out of which, by the loves of Dionysos (or of 
Pan, of a satyr, or of the ass itself) and Aphroditd, the 
satyr was procreated — Priapos, whose phallic loves are 
discovered by the ass. The satyr serves as a link be- 
tween the myth of the ass and that of the goat On this 
account (that is, on account of the close relation between 
the mythical ass and the mythical goat) two ancient 
Greek and Latin proverbs — ie., to dispute about the 
shadow of the ass (" Peri onou skias ") and to dispute, 
"De lana capriBa"-haye the same meamng, a dispute 
concerning a bagateUe (but which is no trifle in the 
myth, where the skin of the goat or of the ass is some- 
times changed into a golden fleece), which seems so 
much the more probable, as the Greeks have also handed 
down to us another proverb in which the man who 
expects to reap where he has not sown is laughed at as 
one who looks for the wool of the ass ("Onou pokas 
zeteis''), or who shears the ass ("Ton onon keireis"). 
We have seen, in the myth of Midas, the king, whose ears, 
when combed, betray his asinine nature. The Piedmon- 
tese story of the maiden on whose forehead a horn or an 
ass's tail grows, because she has badly combed the good 
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fairy's head, is connected with this story of the comb- 
ing of the long-eared Midaa. The combed ass and the 
sheared ass correspond with one another; the combed 
ass has golden ears, in the same way as gold and gems 
fall from the head of the good fairy combed by the good 
girl in the fairy tale. To this mythical belief, I think, 
may be traced the origin of the medissval custom in the 
Eoman Church, which lasted till the time of Gregory 
VIL, in which public ovations were offered to the Pope, 
and an aas bearing money upon ite head was brought 
before him.^ 

The shadow of the ass ^ betrays him, no less than his 
ears, his nose, and his braying. The shadow of the ass 
and his nose are found in connection with each other 
in the legend of the Golden Ass of Apuleius, which, after 
narrating how the ass, by putting his head out of the 
window, had betrayed his master the greengrocer or 
gardener (the friend of perfumes. "GandharvaB, acinus, 
in unguento, onos en miiro "), concludes thus : " The 
miserable gardener having been found again, and taken 
before the magistrates to pay the fine, they lead him to 
a public prison, and with great laughter cease not, says the 
ass Lucius, to " make merry with my face ; " whence also 
was derived the popular proverb concerning the face and 
shadow of the ass (' De prospectu et umbra asini ')." The 
ass who betrays his master the greengrocer or gardener 
by his face is a variety of the ass who, dressed in the forest 



^ " Finitis landibus, sorgit qtddam archipresbyter, retro se ascendit 
asiDum preparatam a caria \ quidam cubicularius tenet in capite asini 
bacilem cum zz. solidlB denariorum," &c ; in Du Cange, the work 
quoted before, «. v. cornowannici, — ^We also find in Du Cange that a 
soldier was called in the middle ages '^ caput asini, pro magnitudine 
capitis et congerie capillorum.*' 

' In the Fentamerone, iiL 8, the night is called " Taseno de Tombre.'' 
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in the lion's skin^ (like Herakles who goes into hell dressed 
in a Uon's skin), betrays himself by his braying, and of 
the ^ who discoyei by his braying Priajos, who 
delights in gardens (the vulva), Priapos the gardener, 
like the ogre * of the Pentamerove, who finds before him 
in his garden a beautiful maiden. 

The ass can restrain neither his voice nor his flatus ; 
we have already seen something similar in the story of 
Midas, where the comber of the ass feels he will burst if 
he is not permitted to relieve himself of the secret of the 
ass. Diogenes of Laertes narrates that the fields of 
Agrigentum being devastated by maUgnant winds which 
destroyed the crops, the philosopher Empedocles in- 
structed them to take asses' skins, and having made 
sacks of them, carry them to the sununits of the hills 
and mountains, to chase the winds away. iElianos, con- 
founding one noise with another, suggests, to prevent 
the ass fi"om braying, the advantage of appending a 



^ In the Fentamerane, iL 1, we have a variation of the other 
.^Bsopian fable of the lion who is afraid of the ass. The old witch, in 
order to deliver herself from the lion which Petrosinella has caused to 
rise, flays an ass and dresses herself in its skin ; the lion, believing it 
to be really an ass, mns off. — In the thirteenth of the Sicilian stories 
collected by Signora Laura Gonzenbach, and published at Leipzig by 
Brockhaus, the ass and the lion dispute the spoil; the young hero 
divides it, giving to the ass the hay that the lion has in its mouth, 
and to the lion the bones in the ass's mouth. But probably the lion 
here represents the dog, according to the Greek proverb, " Kiini did6e 
achiira, on6i ta ostea," to express a thing done the wrong way. 

^ In the Fentamerone again, in the island of the ogres, an old ogress 
feeds a number of asses, who afterwards jump on to the bank of a 
river and kick the swans ; here the ass is demoniacal, as it is in the 
FdmdyaTfam ; the swans, as we shall see, are a form of the luminous 
A9vin&u. — In obscene literature, the mentula as a gardener, and the 
vulva as a garden, are two frequent images ; cfr., among others, the 
Italian poem, La Menta, 
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fitone to its tail This ancient Greek fable is to this 
day very popular in Italy, and the narrator is accustomed 
to furbish it up with a character of actuality, as if it 
had happened yesterday, and among his acquaintances. 

In the Italian stories,^ when the ass brays upon the 
mountain, a tail grows on the forehead of the step- 
mother's ugly daughter ; the third crowing of the cock 
is the signal for the monster's death ; the third braying 
or flatus of the ass announces the death of the fool. 
With the end of the night the ass disappears, and the 
fool also disappears or dies. The braying of the ass 
cannot mount up into heaven ; after the ass has brayed, 
after the cloud has thimdered, the ass comes down 
upon the earth, is dissolved into rain, is dispersed 
and dies ; the dark ass cannot remain in the luminous 
sky, it can only inhabit the cloudy, watery, or gloomy 
eky of helL The way in which the fool of the story tries 
to elude death resembles that which was used, according 
to jElianos, to prevent the ass from braying. In a story 
of Armagnac,* Joan lou Pec runs after a man whom he 
believes to be a sage, and asks him when he will die ; 
the man answers, " Joan lou P6c, mouriras au troisifemo 
pet de toun ase." The ass does so twice ; the fool 
endeavours to prevent the third : " Cop sec s'en angonc 

^ Cfr. the first of the NoveUine di Santo Stefano di Calcinaia, in 
which we also find the third brother, believed to be stupid, who makes 
his ass throw gold from its tail ; the foolish Pimpi, who kills his ass 
whilst cutting wood ; the son of the poor man, who amuses himself by 
sending the ass before him tied to a string, and then making it return ; 
the peasant who drags up the ass which had fedlen into the marsh, and 
who then marries the daughter of the king of Russia (the wintry, the 
gloomy, the nocturnal one), who never laughed and whom he causes to 
laugh ; and the ass who dies after eating a poisoned loaf. 

* Conies et Fraverbes Fopulaires recueillis en Armaynac, par J. F, 
Bladd, Paris, Franck. 
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cerca un pau (a stake) bien pounchut et Tenfouiic^c das 
un martet dens lou cu de Tase. Mes I'ase s'enflec tant, e 
hasconc tant gran effort, que lou pau sourtisconc coumo 
no balo e tu^ lou praube Joan lou P^." 

In HerodotuSy the Scythians are defeated when the 
asses bray, and the dogs bark among Darius's tents. The 
braying of the ass, the thunder of the cloud, is an oracle ; 
the ass that brays is a judge and a prophet. In hell 
everything is known ; the devil knows every art, every 
species of malice, every secret ; the ass in heU parti- 
cipates in this knowledge. The ass Nicon, in PlvJtarchy 
in the Life of Antony, predicts to Augustus his victory 
at the battle of Actium ; on the contrary, in the Life of 
Alexander, by the same author, an ass who kills with a 
kick a great lion belonging to the Macedonian, appears 
to the great conqueror in the light of an evil omen. The 
dying sun of evening;^ the old lion, is killed in the evening 
by the ass of night; in the morning, on the contrary^ 
the ass of |night announces his fortune to the solar hero, 
who again becomes- luminous, and wise. The ass can 
predict all things, because it knows all things ; it knows 
everything, because it hears everything, and it hears 
everything by mAns of its exceedingly long ears ; the 
ass of Apuleius says of itself : " Recreabar quod auribus 
praeditus cuncta longule etiam dissita sentiebam." And 
this ass which Hstens from a distance reminds us again, 
of the third brother, now a fool, and now only supposed 
to be a fool ; to the Andalusian Oidin-Oidon, hijo del 
buen oidor (a relation of the already cited Vedic Indras 
Agrutkarnas), of the second cuento of Caballero/ who 
hears everything that is done in the deepest parts of 

^ t 

* Cuentos y Foesias Populares Andaluces, collecionados per Feman 
Caballero, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1866. 
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hell, where Lucifer sits, homed and large-eared. The 
hero who combats with Lucifer only thinks of cutting 
off his ear ; the ass without ears is no longer an ass ; the 
ears of the mythical ass are its vital and characteristic 
organs. Listead of ears, give horns to the mythical ass, 
and we have the mythical goat ; take the horns away 
and we have now the mythical abject sheep, now the 
hog ; this is what we shall see in the two next chapters. 







^•i. 4. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thb Shkep, the Ram, and the Ooat. 

SUMMARY. 

The Bun-sliepberd, and the son-hunb, ram, or goat — ^The dark-coloured 
he-goat — The goat-moon. — A^as ; expknation given by Professor 
Brdal ; the Finnic aija. — Meshas ; she-goat, ram, skin, sack. — 
The ram Indras. — The goats A^vinftu. — ^The he-goat Yeretraghna. 
— The lamb and the goat in the forest opposed to the woll — ^The 
apple-tree and the she-goat ; the cloud and the apple-tree. — ^The 
goat, the nut-tree and the hazel-nuts. — The wolf assumes the goafs 
voice ; the wolf in the fire. — The witch takes the voice of the little 
hero's mother ; the child bom of a tree. — The hero among the 
sheep, or in the spoils of the sheep, escapes fiK>m the witch. — 
Fiishan a^&9vas and his sister. — The brother who becomes a kid 
while drinking ; the sister in the sea. — The husband-goat ; the 
goat's skin burned ; the monster appears once more a handsome 
youth ; the funereal mantle of the young hero ; when it is burned, 
the hero lives again handsome and splendid. — The children changed 
into kids. — ^The cunning Schmier-bock in the sack. — A^wnnlrbt, — 
Ilvalas and W&t&pis. — Indras mesh&^das, sahasradhftras and 
sahasradftras. — The rams of the wolf eaten. — The goat of expia- 
tion, the goat and the stupidity of the hero disappear at the same 
time. — The devil-raih ; the putrid sheep that throws gold behind 
it. — The goat which deprives men of sight — The young prince, 
riding on the goat, solves the riddle. — The spy of heaven ; the 
eye of God. — ^The constellation of the she-goat and two kid& — 
The lame goat — The heroine and the goat her guide and nurse. — 
The milky way and the she-goat — The goat's blood, manus Dei ; 
the stone bezoar. — The cunning goat — The goat deceives the 
wolf; the goat eats the leaf. — The she-goat poss^sed of a deviL— 
The ram-vessel. — Ram and he-goat foecundators.— The he-goat 
and the homed husband. — Zeus he-goat and the satyr Pan; 
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Hdrakl^ the rival of a goat ; the old powerless man called a he- 
goat — Hellenic forms of the myth of the goat. — Phrixos and 
Helle ; Jupiter Ammon ; the altar of Apollo ; the fleece of the 
Iberians ; the golden ram of Atreus ; AigiUthoB ; Diana and the 
white sheep; Neptune a ram; satyrs and fauns; Herm^ 
krioforos; the sheep of Epimenis; lambs, rams, and he-goats 
sacrificed ; aixourania and the cornucopia. — ^The mythical goat ; 
its threefold form ; black, white, and light-coloured lambs. — 
Pecus and pecunia. 

When the girl aurora leads out of the stable in the 
morning her radiant flock, among them there are found 
to be white lambs, white kids, and luminous sheep ; in 
the evening the same aurora leads the lambs, the kids, 
and the sheep back to the fold. In the early dawn 
all this flock is white, by and by their fleeces are 
golden fleeces ; the white, and afterwards the golden 
heavens of the east (or the west) constituting this white 
and golden flock, and the sun's rays their fleeces. Then 
the sun himself, who steps forth from this flock, is now 
its young shepherd-king, and now the lamb, the ram, 
or he-goat When the sun enters into the region of 
night, the he-goat or lamb goes back to the fold and 
becomes dark-coloured ; the sun veiled by the night or 
the cloud is a dark-coloured ram, he-goat, or she-goat. 
In the night, says the proverb, all cows are black ; and 
the same might be said of goats, except in the case 
of the goat, luminous and aU-seeing, coming out of the 
nocturnal darkness in the form of the moon. We must, 
therefore, consider the sheep or goat under a triple 
aspect ; the principal and most interesting aspect being 
that of the sun veiled by the gloom, or by the cloud, 
which wears often a demoniacal form, such as that of the 
ass or of the hero in hell ; the second being that of the 
grey-white, and afterwards golden sky of morning, or 
of the golden and thereafter grey- white sky of evening 

VOL, I. 2 c 
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which, as a luminous, is therefore generally a divine form 
of the goat ; and the third aspect being that of the moon« 
The richest myths refer to the sun enclosed in the 
cloud or the shades of night, or to the cloud or darkness 
of night closing round the sun. The shifting shadow 
and the moving cloud on the one side, the damp night 
and the rainy cloud on the other, easily came to be 
represented as a goat and as a ram. In the Indian 
tongue, or even the Vedic, cugas is a word which means, 
properly speaking, pushing, drawing, moving (agens), 
and afterwards he-goat ; the he-goat butts with its 
horns ; the sun in the cloud butts with its rays until it 
opens the stable and its horns come out.^ The ram is 
called meshaSy or mefias, that is, the pourer or spreader, 
mingens (like the ass diramehin), which corresponds with 
the meghas, or cloud mingens. Moreover, as in Greek 
from aix,' a goat, we have aigis, a skin (iEgis), so in 

^ The Petropolitan Dictionary sees in the he-goat a^as, the movable 
one (agilis). To illustrate the same analogies in the case of the Qreek 
myth, it will be useful to repeat the words of Professor Br^l : *' Le 
verbe grec dissd, qui signifie s'^lancer, a fait d'une part le substantif 
aix, ch&vre {k cause de la nature bondissante de Tanimal), et de Tautre 
lea mots hataiXy kataigiSy tempete (as it seems to me, that which 
shakes, which causes to move or tremble, inasmuch as I maintain that 
{i^as does not mean the movable, or him that rushes, so much as him 
that pushes, that butts, or causes to move). De ]k une nouvelle s^iie 
d'images et de fables od la ch^vre joue le r61e principal L'^de, 
avant d*6tre un bouclier fait en peau de chdvre, ^tait le ciel au moment 
de Forage ; Jupiter aigiochos ^tait le dieu qui envoie la tempete ; plus 
tard, on traduisit le dieu qui porte r^d& Hom^re semble se souyenir 
de la premiere signification, quand il nous montre, au seul mouvement 
du bouclier le tonnerre qui delate, Tlda qui se couvre de nuages et lea 
hommes frapp^ de terreur/' Mr Ralston compares very well the 
Russian ahlakagragonniki (cloud-compellers) to the Zeus nepheligeretes. 
In the Jfigv. L 10, 8, it is said similarly to Indras : ^ha^ svarvatir 
apal^ saih g& asmabhyaiii dhdnuhL 

' Let Finnish philologists observe whether it is not possible to refer 
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Sanskrit from o4as, a goat, we have a^tnow, a skin ; and 
from meshas, a ram, meshas, a fleece, a skin, and that 
which is formed from it; whence the Petropolitan 
Dictionary compares with it the Russian mieh (Lithu- 
anian, maiszas) skin and sack. 

Let us now first of all see how these simple images 
developed themselves in the Hindoo myth. 

Indraa, the pluvial and thundering god, is represented 
in the first stxophe of a Vedic hymn as a very celebrated 
heroic ram ; ^ in the second strophe, as the one who pours 
out ambrosial honey (madadyutam) ; in the third strophe, 
as opening the stable or precinct of the cows to the 
Angirasas ; ' in the fourth strophe, as killing the serpent 
that covers or keeps back ; in the fifth strophe, as expel- 
ling the enchanters with enchantments, and breaking the 
strong cities of the monster Pipnis ; ' and in the sixth 
strophe, as crushing under his foot the giant-like monster 
Arbudas* or monster serpent Thus far we have two 
aspects of the myth, the ram which pours out ambrosial 
honey, and the ram which opens the gate and crushes 
with its foot. In another hymn the A9vin4u are com- 
pared to two he-goats (a^eva), to two horns (9ringeva), 
and to two swift dogs.* A third hjmn informs us 

to this their Aiga, an equivalent of Ukko, their Indras, called hattarojen 
hallitsia, the master of the cloud-lambs. — Cfr. Castren's KUinere 
Schriftm, St Petersburg, 1862, p. 230. 

^ Mesham puruhfltam; J^igv, i 51, 1. — Tad indro arthaih detati 
ytlthena vyish^ e^ti ; ^igv, i. 10, 2. 

' Tvaih gotram a&girobhyo 'v|iQor ; Eigv, i. 51, 3. 

^ Tvaih mfty&bhir apa miyino 'dhama^ — ^tvam pipror nrimaiiaJbL 
pr&ru^al^ pura^ ; Rigv, L 51, 5. 

^ Mahantaih did arbudaih ni kramih pad&; ^igv. i. 51, 6. — Arbudas 
is also in Sanskpt the proper name of a mountain and of a hell ; the 
cloud-mountain and the hell in the cloudy and nocturnal sky have 
already been noticed in this volume. 

^ ^aph&v iva ^rbhurft^ tarobhi^ ; ^igv iL 39, 3. 
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that Indras by means of a ram killed a leonine 
monster.^ 

Here we evidently have a heroic he-goat or ram. 

Let us compare it with other traditions. In the 
Khorda Avesta^ we find Veretraghna (the Zend form of 
Indras, as Vritrahan) " with the body of a warrior he- 
goat, handsome, and with sharpened horns." 

In the Russian tale given by A/anassieff,^ the lamb, 
companion of the bull in the wood, kills the wolf by 
butting against its sides, while the buU also wounds the 
ferocious beast with its horns. In another variation of 
the same story,* the cat is confederate with the lamb 
against the wolf ; the lamb butts hard at the wolf, while 
the cat scratches it till blood flows. In yet another 
version, besides the lamb, the he-goat also appears ; the 
cat twists some of the bark of the birch-tree round the 
horns of the he-goat, and bids the lamb rub against it 
to produce fire ; sparks come from it, the cat fetches hay, 
and the three companions warm themselves. The wolves 
come up, and the cat makes them run, presenting them 
the goat as a scarecrow, and frightening them further by 
o^ouB hints .s to the s^-gth cSed in it, beJ 
Finally, we have in the Russian stories two singular varia- 
tions of the fable of the goat, the kids, and the wolf/ 

^ SLQJiyaih dt petvenft ^aghftna; J^iffv, viL 18, 17. — In Firdosiwe find, 
in the adventores of Isfendiar, two homed wolves that catch lions; these 
seem to be demoniacal forms of the ram of Indras which kills the lion. 

' xzx. 9. — Here the horns are the snn's rays or the thunderbolts^ 
which come again in the Italian superstition on the iettatura ; the horns 
of the goat, it is said, and the red coral horns excel the devil and his 
magia ' iv. 21. 

^ iii. 18. — ^In the story, L 20, we are told that the lamb fled away 
into the forest with the he-goat, because its master took the skin off 
one of its sides (that is, the wool). The lambs appear in the morning 
and in the evening with luminous wool ; they are sheared during the 
night * Afanamef, iL 4; iv. 17* 
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The goat is about to give birth to her young ones under an 
apple-tree. (We have seen in Chapter I. the apple-tree, the 
fruit of which, when eaten, causes horns to sprout. It is 
well-known that in Greek, wAhn means a goat and an 
apple-tree, as the Hindoo masculine noun petva^, which 
means a ram, is in the neuter petvam = ambrosia. The 
mythical apple-tree is ambrosial, like the cornucopia of 
the goat of mythology ; and it seems to me that here, too, 
I can find an analogy in the Slavonic field itself between 
the Eussian words dblaka, clouds, in the plural ablakd, the 
clouds, and lahlony, apple-tree, plural jdblogna, the apple- 
trees, jablohy the apple.) The apple-tree advises the goat 
to betake itself to some other place, as the apples might 
fall upon its new-bom kids and kill them. The goat 
then goes to give birth to her young ones under an 
equally shady wahiut-tree ; the walnut-tree also advises 
her to go away, as the nuts might fall and do serious 
harm to her little ones ; ^ upon which the goat goes to a 
deserted tent in the forest, another form of the cloud of 
night. When the kids are brought forth, the goat issues 

^ The walnut-tree is also found in relation with the goat in a fable 
of Afanassieffy ii 1, that of the accused who exculpate themselves by 
inculpating otliers. The cock and the hen gather nuts together ; the 
cock throws one which strikes the hen on the ear ; the hen weeps ; a 
boiard asks the reason ; the hen accuses the cock, the cock accuses the 
walnut-tree, the walnut-tree accuses the goat, the goat accuses the 
shepherd, the shepherd accuses the housewife, the housewife accuses 
the hog, the hog accuses the wolf, the wolf accuses God, but beyond 
God it is impossible to go. — In another jest in verse, intended to 
exercise the memory and loosen the tongue, and given by Afana^effy 
iv. 16, we find the goat in connection with hazel-nuts. The he-goat 
begins to complain that the she-goat does not come back with the 
hazel-nuts (niet kaszi s ariehami) ; the song goes on to say, that the 
he-goat will send the wolf to find the she-goat, the bear after the wolf, 
the men after the bear, the oak-tree after the men, the axe after the 
oak-tree, the grindstone after the axe, the fire after the grindstone, the 
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fortli out of the tent to procure food, and cautions her 
children not to open to any one (the fable is well known 
in the West, but the Slavonic variations are particularly 
interesting). The wolf comes and pronounces the same 
password as the goat to induce the kids to open, but 
they perceive by the rough voice of the wolf that it is 
not their mother, and refuse to admit him. The wolf 
then goes to the blacksmith, and has a voice made for 
him resembling that of the goat ; the deceived kids open, 
and the wolf devours them all except the smallest, who 
hides under the stove, (the favourite place where the little 
Slavonic hero, the third brother, the ill-favoured fool, 
who afterwards becomes handsome and wise, is accus- 
tomed to squat). The goat returns, and learns fix>m the 
kid which has escaped the massacre of its brothers. She 
thinks how to avenge herself, and invites her friend and 
gossip the fox with the wolf to dinner ; the unsuspecting 
wolf arrives along with the fox. After dinner, the goat, 
to divert her guests, invites them to amuse themselves 
by leaping over an opening made in the floor ; the goat 
leaps first, then the fox leaps, and then the wolf, but 
falls down on the burning ashes and is burnt to death, 
like the witch in some other stories, as t^ie night is 
burned by the morning aurora ; and the goat chaunts a 
marvellous Te Deum (dudesnoi pamin) in the wolfs 
honour. The other Russian version adds some new and 
curious details. The goat goes to find food, and leaves 

water after the fire, and the hurricane after the water; then the 
hurricane sends the water, the water the fire, the fire bums the grind- 
stone, the stone grinds the axe, the axe cuts down the oak-tree, the 
oak-tree made into a stick (as we have already seen in Chapters L and 
II.) beats the men, the men shoot against the bear, the bear fights 
with the wolves, the wolves hunt the she-goat, and here the she-goat 
comes back with the hazel-nuts (vot kasza s ariehami). 
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the kids alone ; they shut the door after her. She 
xetums and says, " Open, my sons, my little fathers ; 
your mother is come ; she has brought some milk, half 
a side full of mUk, half a horn full of fresh cheese, half 
a little horn fall of clear water (the cornucopia)."^ The 
kids open immediately. The second day^ the goat goes 
out again ; the wolf, who had heard the song, tries to 
sing it to the kids ; but the latter perceive that it is not 
their mother's voice, and do not open. Next day the 
wolf again imitates the mother's voice; the kids open 
the door, and are all devoured except one which hides 
itself in the stove, and afterwards narrates to the mother- 
goat all that has happened. The goat avenges herself 
as foUows : She goes into the forest with the wolf, and 
comes to a ditch where some workmen had cooked some 
gruel, and left the fire still burning. The goat challenge* 
the wolf to leap the ditch ; the wolf tries and falls into 
it, where the fire makes his belly split open, from which 
the kids, still alive, skip out and run to their mother. 

Another story, however,* affords us still more aid in 
the interpretation of the myth ; that is, in leading u& to 
see in the goat and her kids the sun homed or furnished 
with rays, as it issues radiant out of the cloud, or dark- 
ness, or ocean of night, and in the wolf, or in the woLPs 
skin, split open or burned, out of which the kids come, 

^ Ah vi, dletuski, 
Moi batinski 
Ataprttessia 
Atamknitessia ; 
Vasha mat prishl^ 
Malak4 priniesl^ 
Polni bak4 malakd, 
Polni rag4 tvaragd 
Polni kopitzi vaditzl 
* Afanameff, vL 17. 
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the dark, cloudy, watery nocturnal sky. Instead of the 
wolf we have a witch, instead of the goat a woman, and 
instead of the kids the young Vaniushka (Little John) ; 
the witch has a voice made by the blacksmith like that 
of Vaniushka's or Tereshidko's mother, and thus attracts- 
him to her. Tereshidha says that he was originally the 
stump of a tree, which his father and mother, being 
childless, had picked up in the forest, and wrapped up 
and rocked in a cradle till he was bom. 

The monster wolf, or the witch, having the faculty of 
simulating the voice of the goat,^ and an especial pre- 
dilection for both sheep and goats, — so much so that the 
witch Liho (properly Evil) keeps some in her house, and 
those which come out (of the dark sky) in the morn- 
ing, and which re-enter (the dark sky) in the evenings 
are considered her peculiar property,^— often transforms 
the hero (the evening sun) into a kid (into the darknesa 
or cloud of night). Of course, as the dark and cloudy 
monster is often represented as a wolf, it is easy ta 
understand his wish that everything should be trans- 



^ In the story, ii 32 of AfancLssieff, a similar voice has the same 
effect as that of the ass ; it terrifies all the other animals. However, 
here, a goat that has been shorn is alone spoken of, — that is, the goat 
which has lost its hair or luminous wool, the thundering goat-doud. — 
In the twenty-fifth story of the first book of the Narodnija iusznoruskija 
Shtzki {Popular Stories of South BiMia), edited by Rudcenko, Kiev, 
1869, the goat terrifies by its voice the first fox and then the wolf, until 
she herself is terrified by the voice of the cock. (The morning sun, 
personified in the cock, destroys the she-goat of night.) 

' Afanctssief, iiL 15. — She sends them to the pasturage ; a young 
blacksmith, who is in her power, adopts the follow mode of deliverance : 
He puts his pelisse on outside-in, feigns himself a sheep, and passes 
out with the other sheep, escaping thus from the witch : the young 
sun comes out at morn like a shepherd-hero among the sheep. Thus- 
Odysseus delivers himself from the grotto of Polyphemos with his. 
companions, by hiding himself among the flock which comes out of it^ 
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formed into a lamb in order to eat it. But the mythical 
lamb or kid, the young solar hero, generally escapes out 
of the jaws of the wolf, out of the hands of the witch, or 
out of the darkness, the waters, or the cloud of night. 

A Vedic hymn celebrates the strong PAshan, who has 
a he-goat for his horse (or who is a goat-horse), and is 
called the lover of his sister. Perhaps these words con- 
tain the germ of the Eussian story of Little John, brother 
of Little Helen, who is changed by witchcraft into a kid. 
I have already observed in Chapter I. how Helen, who 
at the commencement of the story shows affection for 
her brother John, ends by betraying him. The Vedic 
hymn would appear to contain the notion of the brother 
Ptishan transformed into a he-goat (the sun which enters 
into the cloud or darkness of night), because he has loved 
his sister. In another Vedic hymn we have the sister 
Yaml, who seduces her brother Yamas. In European 
fairy tales, the sister loves her brother, who is meta- 
morphosed by the art of a witch, now into a young hog, 
and now into a kid. In the forty-fifth story of the 
fourth book of Afanassieffy Ivanushka (Little John) 
becomes a kid after drinking out of a goat's hoof. In 
the twenty-ninth story of the second book of Afanassieffy 
Ivanushka and Little Helen, the children of a Tzar, 
wander alone about the world. Ivanushka wishes to 
drink where cows, horses, sheep, and hogs feed and 
drink ; his sister Little Helen advises him not to do so, 
lest he should turn into a calf, a colt, a lamb, or a young 
pig ; but at last John is overcome by thirst, and, against 
the advice of his sister, he drinks where goats drink, and 
becomes a kid A young Tzar marries the sister, and 
gives every honour to the kid, but a witch throws the 
young queen into the sea (Phrixos and Helle ; in other 
European stories, into a cistern), and usurps her place. 
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inducing the people to believe that she is Helen, and 
commanding the kid to be put to deatL The kid runs 
to the shore and invokes his sister, who answers from 
the bottom of the sea that she can do nothing. The 
young Tzar, to whom the affair is referred, hastens to 
deliver Helen out of the sea; the kid can again skip 
about in safety, and everything is green again, and 
flourishes as much as it withered before ; the witch is 
burnt alive. ^ 

According to the fiftieth story of the sixth book of 
Afanameff^ a merchant has three daughters. He builds 
a new house, and sends his three daughters by turns to 
pass the night there, in order to see what they dream 
about. (The belief that the man dreamed of by a maiden 
during the night of St John's Day, Christmas Day, or 
the Epiphany, is her predestined husband, still exists in 
the popular superstitions of Europe.) The eldest daughter 
dreams that she marries a merchant's son, the second a 
noble, and the third a he-goat. The father commands 
his youngest daughter never to go out of the house ; she 
disobejrs ; a he-goat appears and carries her off* upon his 
horns towards a rocky place. Saliva and mucous matter 
fall from the goat's mouth and nostrils ; the good maiden, 
is not disgusted, but patiently wipes the goat's mouth. 
This pleases the animal, who tells her that if she had 
shown horror towards him, she would have had the same 
fate as his former wives, whose heads were impaled on a 
stake. The geese bring to the girl news of her father 
and sisters ; they announce that the eldest sistCT is about 
to be married ; she wishes to be present at the wedding, 
and is permitted by the goat to go, who orders for her 

■ 

^ Cfr. the eleventh of the Novelline di Santo Stefano di Ccdcwaia^ 
"where we have the lamb insteai^of the kid. 
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use three horses as black as a crow, who arrive at their 
destination in three leaps (the three steps of Vishnus), 
whilst he himself sits upon a flying carpet, and is trans- 
ported to 1i.e wedding in 'the S7a Udsome and 
young stranger. The same happens on the occasion of 
the second sister's marriage, when the third sister guesses 
that this handsome youth is her own husband. She 
departs before the rest, comes home, finds the skin of the 
goat and bums it ; then her husband always preserves 
the form of a handsome youth, inasmuch as the enchant- 
ment of the witch has come to an end.^ 

The lamb, the he-goat, and the sheep are favourite 

^ A very interesting variation of thiB is contained in another un- 
published story which I heard from a certain Marianna Nesti of 
Fucecchio in Tuscany. 

There was once a queen that had a son, who, at the age of seven 
years, was enchanted, so that he ky constantly in bed like one de- 
prived of life. Only at midnight he went out of the house, returning 
at one o'clock, covered with blood, and throwing himself as if 
dead into the bed. A woman had to remain regularly on the watch 
for the purpose of opening the door for him at midnight and at one 
o'clock; but no girl had, from very fright, been able to continue in the 
service more than one night. Near the city lived an old woman with 
three daughters; the two eldest tried to discharge the prescribed 
duty, but were overcome with fear ; the youngest, more courageous, 
remained. The first night, at twelve o'clock, the dead man lifts up 
one arm ; she runs to him and lifts the other ; he tries to raise him- 
self; she helps him to get out of bed. At one o'clock he returns 
covered with blood, and the girl asks him who has reduced him to this 
condition, but he answers nothing, and throws himself on the bed as if 
a corpse. The second night she follows him, and sees him enter a 
subterranean cavern ; he comes to the foot of a flight of stairs, puts 
down his mantle and remains as naked as when he was bom, a hand- 
some youth of eighteen years of age. At the summit of the stairs two 
great witches cry, " Here he is ! come, pretty one ! " He ascends and 
is beaten by the witches for an hour till blood flows, he crying out the 
while for mercy. At one o'clock he is allowed to go, comes back to the 
foot of the stairs, takes his mantle and returns home dead. The 
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forms of the witch. In the Enropeau stoiy, when the 
beautiful princess, in the absence of the prince, her 
husband, gives birth to two beautiful sons, the witch 
induces the absent prince to believe that, instead of real 
sons, his young wife has given birth to pups. In the 
seventh story of the third book of Afanassieff^ the young 
queen gives birth, during the king s absence, to two sons, 
of whom one has the moon on his forehead, and the other 
a star on the nape of his neck (the A9vin4u). The 
wicked sister of the young queen buries the children. 
Where they were buried a golden sprout and a silver one 
spring up. A sheep feeds upon these phmts, and gives 
birth to two lambs, having, the one the moon on its head, 
the other a star on its neck The wicked sister, who has 
meanwhile been married to the king, orders them to be 
torn in pieces, and their intestines to be thrown out into 
the road. The good lawful queen has them cooked, eats 
them, and again gives birth to her two sons, who grow 
up hardy and strong, and who, when interrogated by the 
king, narrate to him the story of their origin; their 
mother is recognised, and becomes once more the king's 
wife ; the wicked sister is put to deatk^ 

The witch is sometimes herself (as a wolf-cloud or 



third night his attendant again follows him, and when he puts down 
his mantle at the foot of the stairs and goes up, she takes the mantle 
and presses it tightly ; the witches scream. The young man comes to 
the summit ; but when they try to beat him they cannot lift the stick. 
Perceiving this, the girl presses and bites the mantle ; when she does 
so, the witches feel themselves bitten; then the girl runs to th& 
palace, orders a great fire to be lighted, and throws the mantle into it ; 
upon its being burnt, the two witches expire, their enchantment is 
destroyed, and the prince marries his deliverer. 

^ In the eighth story of the first book of the PerUamenme, the un* 
grateful young woman, Renzolla, is condemned by her own protecting 
fairy to have the face of a homed goat until she shows her repentance. 
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wolf-daxkness) a devonrer of young luminous kids or 
iambs, such as the Schmierbock in the Norwegian story. 
The witch carries Schmierbock three times away in a 
sack ; the first and second time Schmierbock escapes by 
making a hole in the sack ; but the third time the witch 
succeeds in carrying him to her house, where she pre- 
pares to eat him. The cunning Schmierbock, however, 
smuggles the witch's own daughter into his place, and, 
climbing up, conceals himself in the chimney (a variation 
of the stove, the place where the young Russian hero 
usually hides himself, in the same way as in the Tuscan 
story the foolish Pimpi conceals himself in the oven). 
Prom this post of security he laughs at the witch, who 
endeavours to recapture him ; he throws a stone down the 
chimney and kills her, upon which he descends, rifles her 
treasure-stores, and carries ojff all her gold. Here the 
young hero is called a he-goat; in the chapter on the 
wolf, we shall find the witch of the Norwegian story 
actually bears the name of wolf. These two data com- 
plete the myth; the wolf which wishes to devour the 
little hero, and the witch who endeavours to eat the little 
lamb, are completed by the fable which represents the 
wolf as, at the rivulet, eating the lamb, which, in the 
mythical heavens, means the cloudy and gloomy monster 
which devours the sun. 

We have seen above the witch who imitates the voice 
of the mother of the little hero, in order to be able to eat 
him, and the wolf who mimics the voice of the goat and 
eats the kids ; but the wolf does more than assume the 
goat's voice ; he sometimes even takes her form. 

In the RQm&yaffKvm} A^amukhl, or goat's face, is 
called a witch, who wishes SltA to be torn to pieces. In 

1 V. 25. 
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the legend of Ilvalas and Vdtstpis/ the two wizard 
brothers who conspire to harm the Br&hman4s, VAtfl,pis 
transforms himself into a wether, and lets himself be 
sacrificed in the funeral rites by the BdLhman&a The 
unsuspecting Br4hman&s eat its flesh ; then Ilvalas cries 
out to his brother, " Come forth, V&t^pis ! " and his 
brother, V&tApis, comes out of the bodies of the BrflJh- 
manas, lacerating them, until the rishis Agastyas eats of 
himself the whole of V&tdpis, and bums Ilvalas to ashes. 
The Rdmdyanam itself explains to us why, in these 
sacrifices, a wether, and not a ram, is spoken of,* when 
it narrates the legend of Ahalyd. It is said in this passage 
that the god Indras was one day condemned to lose his 
testicles by the malediction of the rishis Giutamas, with 
whose wife, AhalyA, he had committed adultery. The 
gods, moved to pity, took the testicles of a ram and gave 
them to Indras, who was therefore called Mesh&n^as; 
on this account, says the Rdmdyanam, the Pitaras feed 
on wethers, and not on rams, in funeral oblations. This 
legend is evidently of br&hmanic origin. The Brdliman&s^ 
being interested in discrediting the god of the warriors, 
Indras, and finding him called in the Ved^ by the name 
of Meshas or r^, L^ Ae story of the rj. t«ticleB. 
in the same way as, finding Indras in the VedAs called 
by the name of Sahasr^kshas (i.e., he of the thousand 
eyes), they malignantly connected this appellation with 
the same scandalous story of the seduction of Ahalyft, 
and degraded the honourable epithet into an infamous 
one, he of the thousand wombs, probably by the 
confusion arising out of the equivoque between the 
words sahasradhdraSy the sun (as carrying, now a 
thousand stars, now a thousand rays), or sahasr-- 

1 iii. 16. » i 50 ; vii. 38. 
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dn^y and sahasraddras, which has a very different 
meaning. 

In the important 1 1 6th hymn of the first book of the 
JRigvedas, Ri^^gvas (i.e., the red horse, or the hero of 
the red horse) eats a hundred rams belonging to the she- 
wolf (in the following hymn, a hundred and one) ; his 
father blinds him on this account ; the two marvellous 
physicians, the A9vinAu, give him back his two eyes.^ 
Evidently the father of the solar hero is hero the 
gloomy monster of night himself; the sun, at evening, 
becomes the devourer of the rams who come out of the 
she-wolf, or who belong to the she- wolf ; it is for this 
reason that the monster wolf blinds him when evening 
comes. The red horse Ri^lLjvas, or the hero of the red 
horse, who eats the rams of the she-wolf, affords a 
farther key to enable us to imderstand the expiatory 
gojat, which in the Rigvedas itself is sacrificed instead of 
the horse. We are told in a hymn, that in the sacrifice 
of the horse the omniform he-goat (a^o vijvarApah) has 
preceded the horse ; * and the Aitareya Br., commenting 
on this exchange of animals, also speaks of the he-goat 
as the last animal destined for the sacrifice. In the 
Eussian stories, too, the goat has to pay the price of the 
follies or rogueries done by the man, and is sacrificed.' 
This sacrificed he-goat appears to be the same as the ass 
which undergoes punishment for all the animals in the 

1 Qatam mesh^n vfikye (Sakshad&nam p^9vam tarn pit&ndliani' 
<iak&ra tasma akahi n^aaty^ vidaksha ddhattam dasr& bhisha^v anar- 
van; J^igv. I 116, 16.— Cfr. 117, 18. 

^ Esha 6Mga]^ paro aQvena v&^nft; J^igv. L 162, 3. 

^ Cfr. AfaTUusief, v. 7, where ike rogue passes the she-goat off as his 
sister, and lets her be killed, in order to oblige the murderer, by threats 
of exposure, to give him a large sum of money in compensation ; and 
V. 52, where the head of a goat is cut off to conceal the murder of a 
sacristan, committed by the foolish third brother. — Cfr. Erlenwein, 17. 
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celebrated fable of Lafontaine (which becomes a bull in 
the hands of the Eussian fabulist ELriloff, who could not 
introduce the ass, an animal almost unknown in Eussia) ; 
and we already know that the ass represents the sun in 
the cloud or the sun in the darkness ; and we have also 
said that the ass and the fool die together in the legend. 
The she-goat dies in the Eussian story to deliver the 
fool, who, after her death, is a fool no longer, his foUy 
having died with her/ The popular story offers us an- 
other proof of the identity of the mythical ass and the 
mythical goat. We have also seen above, in the Nor- 
wegian story, how the witch possesses a treasure which is 
carried off by the Schmierbock, who kills her; the 
magician, or the devil, is always rich. The ass which the 
devil gives to Little Johnny throws gold from its tail ; 
the ass personifies the devil. But the devil, as we have 
observed, also has a predilection to embody himself in a 
ram, a lamb, or a he-goat. I remember the puppets 
who every day improvised popular representations in the 
little wooden theatre on the Piazza Castello, at Turin, 
when I was a boy; the final doom of the personage 
who represented the tyrant was generaUy to die under 
the bastinadoes of Arlecchino, or to be carried to hell by 
the devil in the form of a bleating lamb, which came 

^ The she-goat is also sacrificed, in the eighth of the Sicilian stories 
collected by Laura Gonzenbach, to test the yirtne of a trathfol 
peasant The wife of a minister who is jealous of the peasant Yeritk 
(Truth), who has the custody of a goat, a lamb, a ram, and a wether 
belonging to the king, persuades him to believe that her life is forfeit, 
and can be ransomed only by the sacrifice of the wether. The peasant, 
overcome partly by love and partly by compassion, gives way and 
consents to the sacrifice. The minister hopes that the peasant will 
conceal his fault, but is disappointed in his expectation, inasmuch as, 
on the contrary, he ingenuously confesses everyUiing ; and he becomes, 
in consequence, yet dearer to the king. 
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upon the scene expressly to cany him away with him, 
this disappearance being accompanied by much throbbing 
of the spectators' hearts, to whom the manager preached 
a salutary sermon.^ In the twenty-first of the Tuscan 
stories published by me, it is not the devil, but the little 
old man, Gresti, who gives to the third brother, instead of 
the usual ass, a putrid sheep, which, however, has the 
virtue of throwing louis-d'or behind it. This putrid, or 
wet, or damp sheep represents still better the damp night. 
Ri^;r49vas, as we have said, ejtts the ram and becomes 
blind, his father having blinded him to avenge the she- 
wolf to whom the rams belonged; but the mother of 
the rams being the sheep, it is probable that the she- 
wolf who possessed the rams had assumed the form of a 
putrid sheep, in the same way as we have seen her above 
transformed into a she-goat ; the father of !Ri^d§ vas, who 
avenges the she- wolf on account of the hundred rams, 
may perhaps himself have been a homed wolf transformed 
into a he-goat, and have blinded Ri^^vas with his 
horns. In the popular story, the she-goat, when she is 
in the forest, takes a special pleasure in wounding people's 
eyes with her horns ; hence is probably derived the name 
of the reptile a^ak^vas, conjured with in the Rigvedas^ 
as durdrijikas, or making to see badly, damaging the 
eyesight, and the name of a^ak4, given to an illness in 

^ The devil also presents himself to do his evii deeds in the Belicr de 
Rocheforty in Bonnafoux, Legenda et Croyances SupentitieusesConserve^s 
dans le Department de la CreusCy Qneret, 1867, p. 17. — In a legend of 
Baden, too, recorded by Simrock (work quoted before, p. 260 ; cfr., in 
the same work, p. 501), the devil appears with the feet of a he-goat. 

* viL 50, 1. — In the CkunccU Dictionary of Natural History of 

Audouin, Bourdon^ &c., first Italian translation, Venice, Tasso, 1831, 

we read : ^* Qoat, species of ophidian reptiles, indigenous in Congo, 

and also in Bengal ; as yet unclassified by zoologists, and which, it is 

said, throw £rom afar a kind of saliva causing blindness." 

VOL. I. 2d 
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the eyes by the Hindoo physician Su9ruta8. However, 
we must not forget the connection between the idea of 
skin and that of goat, by which the a^k& might mean 
simply the thin membrane that sometimes harms the 
pupil of the eye, and produces blindness. This thin 
membrane, stretched over the eye of the solar hero, 
blinds hiuL We shall see in the chapter on the fix)g 
and the toad, which very often represent, in the myths, 
the cloud and the damp night, that the toad^ causes 
blindness only by means of the venom which it is fsibled 
to exude, like the reptUe a^4vas. 

But, as the hero in hell learns and sees everything, 
the goat, which deprives others of sight, has itself the 
property of seeing everything ; this is the case, because 
the goat, being the sun enclosed in the cloud or gloomy 
night, sees the secrets of hell, and also because, being the 
homed moon or starry sky, it is the spy of the heavens. 
We have already observed in the first chapter how the 
marvellous girl of seven years of age, to answer the acted 
riddle proposed by the Tzar, arrives upon a hare, which, 
in mjrthology , represents the moon. In a variation of the 
same story given by Afaruisdeff,^ instead of riding upon 
a hare, the royal boy comes upon a goat, and is recognised 
by his father; the goat, in its capacity of steed of the loist 
hero, seems here to represent the moon, as the hare does. 

We have already spoken of Indras sahasrdkshas, t.e., 
of the thousand eyes; Hindoo painters represent him 
Avdth these thousand eyes, that is, as an azure sky be- 
spangled with stars. Indras as the nocturnal sun hides 
himself, transformed, in the starry heavens ; the stars are 
his eyes. The hundred-eyed or all-seeing (panoptds) 
Argos placed as a spy over the actions of the cow beloved 

^ Cfr. the laeerta oomuta of the Pentamerme. ' tL 42. 
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of Zeus, is the Hellenic equivalent of this form of Indras. 
In Chapter L we also saw the witch's daughter of the 
Eussian fairy tale who has three eyes, and with her third 
eye plays the spy over the cow, which protects the good 
maiden; In the second story of the sixth book of 
Afanassieff^ when the peasant ascends into heaven upon 
the pea-plant, and enters into a room where geese, hogs, 
and pastry are being cooked, he sees a goat on guard ; 
he only discovers six eyes, as the goat has its seventh 
eye in its back ; the peasant puts the six eyes to sleep, 
but the goat, by means of its seventh eye, sees that the 
pea^nt Lte and drinks as much as he l^k and infonns 
the lord of the sky of the feet. In another variation of 
the story, given by Afanasdeff} the old man finds in 
heaven a little house guarded in turns by twelve goats, 
of which one has one eye, another two, a third three, 
and so on up to twelve. The old man says to one after 
the other, " One eye, two eyes, three eyes, &c., sleep." 
On the twelfth day, instead of saying " twelve eyes," he 
makes a mistake and says "eleven;" the goat with 
twelve eyes then sees and secures him. The eye of God 
which sees everything, in the popular feith, is a variation 
of Argos PanoptSs, the Vedic Vigvavedas, and the , 
Slavonic Vsievedas, the eye of the goat which sees what 
is being done in heaven. When the moon shines in the 
sky, the stars grow pale, the eyes of the witch of heaven 
fall asleep, but some few eyes still stay open, some few 
stars continue to shine to observe the movements of the 
cow-moon, the feiry-moon, the Madonna-moon, who pro- 
tects the young hero and the beautiful solar maiden lost 
in the darkness of night. 

This spying goat's eye is perhi^ connected with the 

1 ir. 7. 
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constellation of the goat and two kids. Columella writes 
that the kids appear in the sky towards the end of 
September, when the west, and sometimes the south, 
wind blows and brings rain. According to Servius, the 
goat united with the two kids in the constellation of 
Aquarius is the same goat which was the nurse of Zeus ; 
he says that it appears in October, with the sign of 
Scorpio. Ovid, in De Arte Amcvndi^ and in the first 
book Tristium, and Virgil in the ninth book of the 
^neidy^ also celebrate the goat and the kids of heaven 
as bringers of rain. Horace, in the seventh ode, elegantly 
calls the goat's stars insane : — 

'* nie nothis actus ad Oricom 

Post insana caprsB sidera, frigidas 
Noctes non sine moltis 
Insomnis lachiymis agit" 

We have already seen Indras as a ram or pluvial cloud ; 
and the goat with only one foot (ekap&d a^[a^), or he 
who has but one goat s foot, who supports the heavens, 
who lightens and thunders,* is a form of the same pluvial 
Indras who supports the heavens, in the rainy season. 
We have seen the A9vin&u compared to two goats, two 
horns, two hoofe ; each, therefore, would seem to have 

^ Differ opus, tunc tiistis hiems, tunc pleiades instant 

Tunc et in sequorea mergitur h»dus aqua. 

Saepe ego nimbosis dnbius jactabar ab hsdia. 

Nascitur Olene® signum pluviale capellsd. 

—Ovid. 

Quantus ab occasu veniens pluvialibus hsdis 

Verberat imber humunL 

—Virgil 

* P&yirayi tanyatur ekap&d a^ divo dhart& ; ^igv, x. 65, 13. — Cfir. 
the a^ ekapAd invoked aiter Ahirbudhnya and before Tritas, in the 
B%gv. ii 31, 6, and the a^;&ikap&d, a name given to Yish^us, in the 
Hariv; the reader remembers also ^ goat- footed races of Herodotoa. 
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but one horn, but one goat's foot (which might perhaps 
explain the ekap&d a^a^) ; hence on one side the cornu- 
copia, and on the other the lame goat/ The nymph 
Galathea (the milky one), who loves a faun (or one who 
has goat's feet), seems to be a Hellenic form of the loves 
of Esmeralda and the goat with Quasimodo. The goat 
loves him wlio has goat's feet ; the solar hero (or heroine) 
in the night has goat's feet ; he is a s^tyr, a faun, a he- 
goat, an ass ; he is deformed and foolish, but he interests 
the good fairy, who, in the form of a she-goat (as the 
moon and as the milky way), guides him in the night, 
and, afl the dawn (white aurora) in the morning, saves 
him and makes him happy. In the German legend, the 
poor princess who, with her son, is persecuted in the 
forest, is assisted now by a she-goat, now by a doe, 
which gives milk to the child ; by means of this animal, 
which serves as his guide, the prince finds his lost bride. 
This guiding she-goat, or doe, the nurse of the chUd-hero, 
which Servius recognised in the constellation of the goat 
(with respect to Zeus, who is essentially pluvial, as the 
Vedic Indras has the clouds himself for his nurses), must 
have generally represented the moon. But even the 
milky way of the sky (the bridge of souls) is the milk 
spilt by the she-goat of heaven ; the white morning sky 
is also the milk of this same she-goat. The horned moon,^ 
the milky way, and the white dawn are represented in the 
form of a beneficent she-goat which assists the hero and 



1 We also find the lame goat, or he-goat, in the legend of Thor. The 
god kiUs his he-goats, takes off their skins, and keeps their bones, to 
be able to resuscitate them at pleasure. His son, Thialfi, steab the 
thigh-bone of one of the goats, in order to go and sell it ; then one 
of the he-goats of Thor, being resuscitated, is lame. — Cfr. for the 
analogous traditions the notices given by Simrock, work quoted before, 
p. 260. 

' In a Russian song we read : '^ Moon 1 moon ! golden horns ! " 
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the heroine in the forest, in the darkness ; whilst, on the 
contrary, the sun enclosed in the cloud, the darkness, or 
the starry sky of night (with the insana capr« sidera). is 
now a good and wise he-goat or ram, fuU of good advice, 
like ttfZ who .^^ ku« of IndiaKe r„^ 
Name^ and now a malignant monster, a demoniacal 
being. Inasmuch as the. goat gives light and milk, 
it is divine; inasmuch as it conceals the beauty of 
the young hero or heroine and opposes them, it may 
be considered demoniacal 

The connection between the she-goat and the milky 
way can also be proved firom the name St James's Way, 
given by the common people to the galaxy, or galathea^ 
or way of milk;* and it is interesting to learn fix>m 
Baron Eeinsberg,' how, in several parts of Bohemia, it is 
the custom on St James's Day to throw a he-goat out of 
the window, and to preserve its blood, which is said to 
be of potent avail against several diseases, such, for 
instance, as the spitting of blood. In the Lezioni di 
Materia Medica of Professor Targioni-Tozzetti,* we also 
read that the he-goat's blood was known by no less a 
name than manus Dei, and believed to be especially 
useful against contusions of the back, pleurisy, and the 
stone. But the disease of the stone was supposed to be 
cured by the stone called capra (goat), which was said to 
be found in the bodies of some Indian goats. Targioni- 
Tozzetti himself seriously describes the goat-stones as 
follows : — " These stones are usually dear on their sur- 
face, and dark-coloured ; they have an odour of musk 
when rubbed and heated by the hands. In them (the 

1 il 240. 

' Cfr. Dn Cange, s. v. galaxia. 

' DoBfutliche Jalir, zweite Ausg., p. 216. 

* Florence, Piatti, 1821. 
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stone Bezoax^) analeptic and alexiphaxmic virtues were 
supposed to exist, which were able to resist the evil 
effects of poison and contagious diseases, the plague not 
excepted, and to save the patient by causing an abundant 
and healthy perspiration to break out on his skin. For 
this reason these stones were sold very dear. The same 
virtues are attributed to those found in the West, but 
in a much less degree." When the heavenly goat dis- 
solves in rain or in dew, when moisture comes from the 
goat-cloud, the mountain-cloud, or the stone-cloud, these 
humours are salutary. When St James, who is joined 
with the goat and the rain, pours out his bottle, as the 
Piedmontese people say, the vapour which falls from the 
sky on these days is considered by the peasants, as in &ct 
it is for the country, and especially for the vines, a real 
bleasing. In the fable of BMo., L vine, whose leaves 
are eaten by the he-goat, threatens it, saying that it will 
nevertheless produce wine, and that when the wine is 
made (i.e., at the Dionysian mysteries), the goat will be 
sacrificed to the gods. In the spring, on the other hand, 
or on the Easter of the resurrection, it was the custom to 
aacnfice in effigy the Agrms Dei, in the belief that it 
would serve to defend the fields and vineyards against 
demoniacal wiles, thunderbolts and thunder, facilitate 
parturition, and deliver from shipwreck, fire, and sudden 
death.* In the Witches' Sabbath in Germany, it was 



^ Ck>noeniing this stone, cfr. a whole chapter in Aldrovandi, Be 
Quadrupedtbui bisuleUf L 

' Cfr. Da Cange, s. v. Agnus Dei, where we even find the verses 
with which Urban V. accompanied the gift of an Agnus Dei to John 
Paleologns. — In the month of October, the Thnringians celebrate the 
festival of the race after the ram, which, when overtaken, is led to a 
large rock and there killed. For the race after the ram, cfr. also 
Yillemarqa^, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne,^:ln a popular song^ 
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said that the witches burned a he-goat, and divided ite 
ashes among themselves.^ 

The cmuring she-goat is an intermediate form between 
the good wise fairy and the witch who is an expert in 
every kind of malice. In the same way as the hero, at 
first foolish, learns malice from the devil, to use it after- 
wards against the devil himself, it may be presumed that 
the hero, in his form of a goat, has learned fit)m the 
monsters all that cunning by which he afterwards dis- 
tinguishes himself. The Vedic ram, Indras, aJso uses 
magic against the monster magicians. 

In the second of the Esthonian stories, we read that 
the king of the serpents has a golden cup containing the 
milk of a heavenly goat ; if bread is dipped into this 
milk, and put into the mouth, one can discover every 
secret thing that has happened in the night, without any 
one perceiving how. 

In the French mediaeval poem of Yseiigrin^ the she- 
goat deceives the wolf in a way similar to that in which, 
in the first number of Afaiiassieff's stories, the peasant 
cheats the bear, and in the Italian stories the same 
peasant defi^uds the devil. The she-goat shows a fox- 
like cunning, keeping for itself the leaf of the com, and 
leaving the root for the wol£ Hence, in my eyes, the 
origin of the Piedmontese proverbial expression, "La 
crava a 1'^ mangik la foja '' (the goat ate the leaf), and 



in which England is transformed into EngeUand (or country of the 
angels), Mary, the nurse of GUxl, appears with the white kmb : — 

'* Die HimmelsthUr wird aufgehen ; 
Maria Gk)ttes Amme 
Kommt mit dem weissen Lamme." 

^ Menzel, the work quoted before. 

' Professor Emilio Teza has published a mediseral Italian version of 
this poem with notes. 
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even the simple one of " Mang6 la foja " (to eat the leaf), 
meaning to understand cunning.^ I heard from a certain 
Uliva Selvi, at Antignano (near Leghorn), the narrative 
of a witch who sent a boy every day to take the she- 
goat to the pasturage, ordering him to pay attention that 
it should eat well, but leave the com alone. When the 
goat returned, the witch asked it — 

'^ Capra, mia capra Mergolla, 
Come se'ben satollaf '* 
(Goat, my goat Meigolla, 
Are 70a quite satiated t) 

To which the goat answered — 

'' Son satolla e cavalcata, 
Tutto il giomo digiunata." 
(I am satiated, and have been ridden ; 
I have fasted all day.) 

Then the boy was put to death by the witch. It happened 
thus to twelve boys, until the thirteenth, liaore cunnings 
caressed the goat and gave it the com to eat ; then the 
goat answered to the witch's question — 

'' Son ben satolla e govemata, 
Tatto il giomo m' ha pasturata." 
(I am quite satiated, and have been well kept ; 
He has given me to eat all day.) 

And the boy, too, was well treated. 

The devil's pupU always outwits his master ; the she- 
goat beguiles the wolf to its destruction. We have seen 
this in the Eussian story, and it is confirmed in the 
legend of YseTigrin, The peasants of Piedmont and ot 

^ Cfr. the before-quoted fable of Babrios, in which the vine com- 
plains of the he-goat which eats its leaves. — In the Italian proverb, 
'' Salvar la capra e i cavoli," the she-goat is again indicated as an eater 
of leaves. — The leaves of the sorb-apple, according to the Norwegian 
belief, cure sick goats, by which the god Thor is drawn. — Cfr. Kuhn, 
Die H.d.F.u. d. G. 
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Sicily have, for this reason^ so much respect for the goat, 
that they consider it brings a blessing to the house near 
which it is maintained ; and i^ by chance, they show a 
perverse nature, this perversity is attributed to the devU 
himself, who, they believe, has maliciously taken posses- 
sion of theuL A few years ago, a goatherd of the Yal 
di Formazza, in the Ossola in Piedmont, had two goats 
which he believed to be possessed by some evil spirit, for 
which reason they always wandered about, in order, as he 
thought, that the demon might at last be able to throw 
them down some abyss. One day the two goats were 
lost; the goatherd searched for them for a short time, 
but finding his search bootless, he resolved to go and 
make a vow to the Madonna of Einsiedlen« Chance so 
arranged it, that at the very moment in which he was 
returning from his pious pilgrimage, his two goats also 
approached the door of his house ; therefore, of course, 
this was declared to be a miracle in Formazza, and as 
such it is still believed in that district^ 

In the pireceding chapter we saw the ass represented 
in two aspects, as regards its generative capabilities; 
that is, it is now represented as an ardent, insatiable, 
and competent foecundator, and now as a ridiculous im- 
becile, and powerless to generate. We also saw the 
ass closely connected with the satyrs with goat's or he- 
goat's feet. The he-goats and rams, too, have a double 
and self-contradictory reputation. We know, for in- 
stance, that the god Thor, the god of the Scandinavians, 
who thunders in the cloud, is drawn by he-goats (the 
vessel of Thor and Hymir, the doud, is called in the 
^ada a navigating ram or he-goat, in the same way as 



^ From a narratiye made to me by my friend Valentiiio Caner^ an 
intrepid Alp-climber and popular dramatist. 
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the Vedic Indras is represented as a god-ram) ; lie is, 
moreover, the protector of marriages. Scandinavian 
mythology, therefore, appears to regard the goat as essen- 
tially the one that makes fruitful, as a pluvial cloud. 
In the Hindoo mythology of the brdhmanic period, the 
god Indras loses, on the contrary, his divine power, 
become! stupid and obscure, and is lost in his form of a 
ram. In one of his Passeggiate nel Canavese, Signor 
A. Bertolotti recently observed, at Muraglio, a curious 
custom which is observed by the young men of the 
country when a projected wedding falls through ; they 
run up to the bride's house and obstreperously demand 
her to give her sheep up to them, upon which they go to 
the bridegroom's house and cry out, " Vente a sarrar quist 
motogn " (come and shut up these rams). Here the ram 
represents the husband, and the sheep the wife. In Du 
Cange the name of goat (caper) is given to the " in pueris 
insuavis odor cum ad viriUtatem accedunt."^ In Apu^ 
leitis, unmeasured lasciviousness is called '* cohircinatio.'' 
According to .Pianos, the he-goat, at the age of seven 
days (of seven months according to Columella), already 
yearns for coition. 

But in the same way as t^e ass is the stupid patient 
animal, the ram is the stupid quiet one. The he-goat is 
said to be an indifferent husband, who allows his she- 
goats to be covered by other goats without showing a 
sign of jealousy ; hence our expressions, " homed goat,'* 
and simply ** homed,'' to indicate the husband of an un- 
faithful woman, that is, of a woman who makes him 



* Referred to by Martial's epigram -. — 

'^ Tarn male Thais olet, quam non fallonis avari 
Tecta vetus media, sed modo f racta via. 
Non ab amore recens hircos," &c 
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wear homs, like the goat, and the Italian proverb, " E 
meglio esser geloso che becco " (it is better to be jealous 
than a he-goat). This reputation, however, as assigned 
to the he-goat, is contrary to all that has been said and 
written, and that is known concerning the lust of the he- 
goat On the contrary, Aristotle says explicitly that two 
he-goats, which have always lived together in coitcord at 
the pasturage, fall out and fight with violence in the 
time of coition. Moreover, the verse of Pindaros is well 
known, in which he makes he-goats unite even with 
women. It is also said that Hermes, or Zeus, assimiing 
the form of a he-goat, united himself with Penelope, 
whence was bom the great goat-footed satyr. Pan ; that 
HSrakl6s (as an ass, in his lion's skin) competed with a 
he-goat in phallical powers (in Athenaios he joins himself 
with fifty virgins in the space of seven nights) ; that, in 
/Klianos, a jealous he-goat punished with death the goat- 
herd Crathis, who had incestuously joined himself with 
one of his she-goats. Nevertheless, the Greeks already 
called by the name of aixy as we Italians by that of 
ca/pra^ a woman of an immoral life, or an adulteress. 
Coliunella gives us the key of the enigma, observing that 
the he-goat, by abuse of the Venus, which he uses too 
soon (like the ass), becomes powerless before the age of 
six years, so that it is not out of indifierence that he is 
simply a spectator of his she-goat's infidelity, but only 
because he cannot do otherwise. Hence the application 
of hircosuSyWhmh Plautus gives to an old man. 

It is the Hellenic tradition which, more than any 
other, developed to a greater extent the myth of the 
goat and the sheep, under all their aspects — demoniacal^ 
divine, and hybrid. 

The golden fleece, or the fleece of the sheep or ram 
which had been transported into Colchis by Phrixos, 
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the son of Nephele (the cloud) and of Helle ; ^ Jupiter 
Ammon (in the fifth book of Ovid's Metamorphoses), 
who, afraid of the giants (as, in the last book of the 
Rdrndyanarriy the gods, terrified by the monsters, trans- 
form themselves into difierent animals), hides himself in 
Lybia in the shape of a homed ram ; the altar of Apollo 
in the isle of Delos, constructed with innumerable horns ; 
the woolly skins in which, according to Strabo,* the 
Iberians gathered up gold, whence the Greek geographer 
believed the fable of the golden fleece to have arisen; 
the golden lamb kept by Atreiis, which was to bring 
Thyestes to the throne, and the name of Aigiisthos, bom 
of the incestuous loves of Thyestes with his own daughter; 
Pan (with goat's feet, the son of the he-goat Zeus or 
Hermes), who, in the fifth book of the Satumalians of 
Macrobius, loves the moon and obtains its favours by 
means of sheep with white but rough and coaxse wool ; 
Endymion, who, according to the commentator Servius, 
induces the moon to love him by means of exceedingly 

^ With this myth of the brother Fhrizos and of the sister Helle, 
who pass the sea or fly throagh the air with the sheep, is connected 
*the Russian story recorded above of Ivan and Helena; Ivan is changed 
into a little kid or lamb. In the Italian variety of the same stoiy, 
the sister is thrown into the sea by the witch. Whilst the brother and 
sister pass the Hellespont upon the golden ram, Helle fiedls into the 
sea. We learn from ApdUonios, in the second book of the Argon., 
that the fleece of the sheep became gold only when, on its arrival in 
Colchis, it was sacrificed and suspended upon an oak-tree. The cloud- 
ram becomes golden only in the morning and evening sky. — The 
luminous fleece can perhaps be recognised in the bride of the J^igvedas, 
who, leaning towards the relations of Eakshivant, says : '< Every day 
I shall be (properly speaking, I am) like the little woolly sheep of 
the gandh&ri (sarvftham asmi roma^ft gandh&ri^&m iv&vik&) ; " J^igv. i. 
126. As there is an etymological analogy, so there may be a mythical 
analogy between the gandhftri and the gandharv&s. 

2 Book X. 
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white sheep ; Neptune, who, in the form of a lam, in 
the sixth book of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, seduces 
the beautiful virgin Bisaltis ; the satyrs, the fauns with 
goat's feet, into which the gods transform themselves in 
order to seduce nymphs or maidens of the earth, as, for 
instance, Jove again, in the same book of Ovid — 

'' SatTii celatos imagine palchram 
Japiter implevit gemino Nycteid* foBta ; " 

Hermes, called Erioforos, or carrier of a ram (that is, of a 
ram which delivers the land from the plague, a form of 
St James) ; the two predestined sheep which Epimenides 
sacrifices to make the Athenian plague cease, in the 
twenty-seventh Olympiad, in Diogenes Laertes; the 
bleating goats that King Priam (in the fragments of 
Ennius) sacrifices to dissipate the evil threatened by 
sinister dreams; the black sheep sacrificed to Pluto^ 
Proserpine, the Furies, and all the infernal deities ; the 
lamb, the ram, and the he-goat sacrificed to the genital 
Fates in the Sybilline verses translated by Angelo 
Poliziano — 

'* Cam nox atra premit terrain, tectusqne latet Sol ;" 

the white lamb sacrificed to Hercules, to Mars, to Jove, 
to Neptime, to Bacchus, to Pan (the goat being sac- 
rificed to Diana), to Apollo (t.e., when the sun shines), to 
Ceres (the goddess of the light-coloured ears of com), to 
Venus, to the gods and goddesses; to his divine forms 
(similia similibus) ; and several other mythical notions 
(not to speak of the very popular legend relating 
to the goat Amalthea, who nourished Zeus with her 
milk, and was by Zeus translated for this service to 
the stars, imder the name of Aixourania, or heavenly 
goat, after he had taken off one of its horns, to give, 
in gratitude to the two nymphs who had protected him^ 
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the faculty of pouring out everything that was wished 
for) ; ^ all these account, in an eloquent manner, for 
the wide-spread worship that the goat and the sheep 
received, even in Graeco-Latin antiquity, enriching with 
many episodes the mythical and legendary traditions 
of these nations, now as the type of a god, now of 
a demon, and now of an intermediate being, such as 
the satyr, for instance. 

In the same way as the mythical horse has, from 
evening to morning, three conspicuous moments of 
action-— black, grey, and white or red — and as the 
mythical ass throws gold from behind and has golden 
ears, so the mythical goat and sheep, which are dark- 
coloured in the night or in the cloud, throw gold from 
behind and have golden horns which pour out ambrosia, 
or else have even the cornucopia itsel£ It is always the 
same myth of the cloudy and aqueous, of the nocturnal 
and tenebrous sky, with its two glowing twilights or 
auroras, or else of the luminous heavenly hero who 
traverses the night or the cloud (or the wintry season), 
disguised in the shapes of various animals, now by his 
own will, now by a divine malediction or by diabolical 
witchcraft. 

In the third book of Aristotle's History of Animals , 
we read of the river Psikros in Thrace, that white sheep, 
when they drink of its waters, bring forth black lambs ; 

^ Ovid calls the goat ''haddomm mater formosa daonim/' and sings 
that the goat herself broke one of her horns against a tree, which horn 
the nymph Amalthea wrapped — 

<< decentibns herbis 
Et plenum pomis ad Jovis ora tulit ; ** 

and Jupiter, when lord of heaven, in reward — 

^ Sidera nutricem, nutricis fertile comu 
Fecit, quod domin» nunc quoque nomen habet.** 
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that in Antandria there are two rivers, of which one 
makes the sheep black, and the other white, and that the 
river Xanthos or Skamandros makes the sheep fair (or 
golden). This beUef involves in itself the three trans- 
formations of the celestial hero into the three he-goats or 
rams of different natures, of which we have spoken. 
The last transformation calls our attention to the sheep 
with golden wool, the golden lamb, and the Affnus Dei, 
the symbol of happiness, power and riches. Wealth in 
sheep, even more than wealth in cows, became the 
symbol of imiversal riches. The horn poured out every 
kind of treasure upon the earth, and upon the earth 
itself the pectis became pecunicu 
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